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Art. 1.— Ramaseeana, or a Vocabulary of the peculiar Language 
used by the Thugs, with an Introduction and Appendix descrip- 
tive of the System pursued by that Fraternity and of the Mea- 
sures which have been adopted by the —— Government of 
India for its suppression. Calcutta. 183 


We have perused this work with the greatest interest; for the 
subject is one which must excite the most acute feelings i in the 
mind of every friend to humanity. We have here an account of 
probably the most extraordinary organized society of ruthless 
villains that ever existed on the face of the globe. Robbers, ban- 
dits, pirates are all influenced by the same incitement—the hope 
of plunder: in the course of their pursuit outrages, murder, and 
even wanton cruelty are often committed ; but this i is usually in the 
moment of triumph, when brutal passion is inflamed, and seldom 
results from any preconceived plan, ‘The ‘Thugs, on the con- 
trary, systematically and invariably preface every robbery with 
deliberate murder, sparing neither age, sex, or class. 

We have however, in some respects, been much disappointed 
with the work. It seems to be almost without plan, and the 
materials thrown together in so heterogeneous a manner, that in- 
formation on any one portion of the subject must be sought 
for sometimes in a dozen different places, and is occasionally 
found in a part of the work where it would be least expected ; 
while what should have formed valuable information is very in- 
distinctly indicated—viz. how the plans now in force for the sup- 
pression of this horrible system of assassination were originally 
adopted, and brought to their present perfection. ‘These defi- 
ciencies however are in a great degree to be attributed to want of 
leisure from official duties on the part of the author, Captain W. 
H. Sleeman of the Indian military service, who has long been 
employed on civil duty, and superadded ill health. His modesty 
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has also prevented him from sufficiently bringing into view his 
own exertions in the cause. 

To our conception the work should have been arranged on some- 
what of the following plan. First, a description of the origin of the 
Thugs, their system and mode of proceeding in their vocation; 
how they were enabled to increase their numbers and extend their 
sphere of operations; and likewise their superstitions. Secondly, 
an account of the first notice of these associations by the British 
government ; and of the successive steps which were taken, until 
the completely organized ‘Thug police, which now exists, was 
established. Under this head weuld have been included a state- 
ment of the difficulties, amounting, in fact, to impossibilities, 
under which the ordinary tribunals laboured in their attempts 
to bring the Thugs to punishment: to conclude with some 
notices of their tempers, dispositions, and habits. ‘To this might 
have been added, thirdly, an appendix, containing a vocabulary 
of their peculiar phraseology and slang terms ; together with any 
documents, private or official, which threw light on the subject, 
or might be deemed useful to ‘those employed i in the suppression 
of the crime. 

Instead therefore of merely reviewing the work, we shall at- 
tempt, as far as our limits will allow, to lay before our readers a 
summary of information upon the above plan, drawn not only 
from Captain Sleeman’s book, but also from some official docu- 
ments to which the kindness of a friend has allowed us access. 
And here, 2 /imine, we beg to assure our readers that we shall 
avoid, as much as possibie, introducing Oriental words and terms: 
and that of those which are unavoidably mentioned, the meaning 
will be given either in a parenthesis immediately following, or in a 
note. 

The Thugs,* or Phansigars, for they are known by both 
names, and by other designations i in the south of India, appear to 
be of remote origin. Herodotus, i in his Polymnia, mentions as a 
part of the army with which Xerxes invaded Greece, a pastoral 
people of Persian descent, whose only offensive weapons were a 
dagger anda cord, made of twisted leather, with a noose at one 
end. With this cord they entangled their enemies or their horses, 
and, when they got them down, easily put them to death. ‘Theve- 








* The actual meaning of the word T-nve, is Cunning; in which sense alone it is 
still used in the Himalayah and other remote parts of India. P-hansigar signifies a 
man with a noose ; from P-hansi,a noose. The th and ph are not pronounced as 
commonly in English, but with the p and ¢ aspirated, like the t-h of pot-hook. 

Neither of the foregoing, however, can be considered as an original derivation, any 
more than the Tatar of our last Number (p. 410). These points: “will be explained on 
a future occasion, when it will be shown that much of the imputed Slang of the Thugs 
is, in reality, the corrupted relics of an ancient tongue.—Ed. 
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not, who published his travels in 1787, speaking of the road be- 
tween Agra and Delhi, observes, 


“ The cunningest robbers in the world are in that country. They 
use a certain rope with a running nooze, which they can cast with so 
much sleight about a man’s neck when they are within reach of him, 
that they never fail, so that they strangle him in a trice, &c. &c. But, 
besides that, there are men in those quarters so skilful in casting the 
snare that they succeed as well at a distance as near at hand; and if an 
ox or any other beast belonging to a caravan run away, they fail not to 
catch it by the neck.”—Quoted by Capt. Sleeman, p. 10, 


On this our author remarks :— 


“* Now, though there is a vast interval of time between the Persian 
invasion of Greece and the travels of Thevenot ; and of space between 
the seat of the Sagartii and that of the ancient capital of India, I am 
inclined to think that the vagrant bands who, in the sixteenth century, 
infested the roads as above described, between Delhi and Agra, came 
from some wild tribe and country of the kind; and I feel, myself, no 
doubt that from these vagrant bands are descended the seven clans of 
Mohammedan Thugs, Bbys, Bursote, Kachunee, Huttar, Ganoo, and 
Tundell, who by the common consent of all Thugs throughout India, 
whether Hindoos or Mohammedans, are admitted to be the most ancient, 
and the great original trunk upon which all the others have at different 
times and in different places been grafted. Bands of these vagrants, 
under various denominations, are to be found in all parts of India, but 
are most numerous, Ll believe, to the north and west. They all retain, 
in some degree, their pristine habits and usages; and taking their 
families with them, they allow their women to assist in the murders 
which they perpetrate in their encampments; but they have always 
some other ostensible employment ; and as the other Thugs, who live 
amongst, and cannot be distinguished from other men, say “ they live 
in the desert, and their deeds are not known.’”—p. 11. 


‘The people mentioned both by Herodotus and Thevenot must 
have been very different from the present race of Thugs, and 
more resembling the Guachos with their lassos in South America, 
whom Captain Head so well describes. In the south of India 
there is a class of Thugs, who claim to have sprung up in that 
part, and profess neither to be descended from nor instructed by 
those of Delhi, whom they consider as an inferior race; and with 
whom they will not intermarry. These Thugs are divided into 
various tribes; but as it would be of little use to trouble our 
readers with a long list of hard and foreign names, we shall only 
mention one or two who may have any peculiar characteristic, 


“* Of these are the Mooltaneas, a class of Thugs, all Moossulmans, 
who are said to have emigrated direct from Delhi, and not through Agra, 
and therefore not among the Agureeas. They are said to call themselves 
Naiks, and to travel and trade as Brinjaras, (corn-merchants). They 
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kill the greater part of their female children, and never allow those who 
survive to marry out of their own class. They travel with their families, 
and strangle travellers with the cords with which they are accustomed 
to drive their bullocks, and not, like other Thugs, w ith the handkerchief. 
They are among the ancient Thugs, and are considered strict in their ob- 
servances, and staunch to their oath of secrecy.”—p. 117. 


The Mooteeas, who reside chiefly about Rungpoor, Dinapoor, 
and Purnea, derive their name from their custom of giving their 
leaders a handful (mooteea,) out of every cash booty over and 
above what they receive in the general division. 


** The Sooseas, a class of Thugs of the Dhanuk, or lowest Hindoo 
caste, who call themselves Naiks and Thories, and reside in various parts 
of Malwa and Rajpootana. They have been increasing in numbers for 
marly generations, though they are not considered very ancient, and from 
théir low’ caste are looked down upon by all the other classes of Thugs, 


who'never eat with them, though often associated with them in their 
expeditions.”—p. 132. 


The seven original clans, who were all Mahommedans, and 
from whom all others are supposed to be derived, are called col- 
lectively Sat Ryut. Some say they derived their descent from 
seven brothers about Delhi. Mussulman Thugs all over India 
are found to trace their descent from one or other of these great 
stocks ; to be able to'do so being a mark of superiority. It is 
worth remark that there is near Delhi, the tomb of a great saint 
called Nizam Ooddeen Oulea, who died in October, 13 325, A.D. 
This tomb is visited by Mahommedan pilgrims from all parts of 
India, as a place of great sanctity, from .containing the remains 
of su holy a man ; but the 'T hugs all make vétive offerings to it, 
as being the tomb of the most renowned Thug of his day. His 
known lavish expenditure, so much beyond his ostensible means, 
seems to indicate a dishonest means of obtaining money ; although 
he contrived to propagate the idea that he was supplied from 
heaven. 

One strange circumstance, supposing the idea to be correct 
that the Thugs were originally Mahommedans, is, that their prin- 
cipal deity is of Hindoo origin; and that their superstitions and 
ceremonies are much more similar to those of the Hindoos than 
of the Mussulmans. But it is of little importance to discuss this 
point in the present paper. Although some classes greatly predo- 
minate, the ‘Thugs now comprise men of almost every class and 
caste in India. This, however, is an infringement on their strict 
rules, which forbids the admission into the fraternity of low castes. 
Their habits and cant language are generally similar, as also their 


modes of proceeding; so that they may be described as one 
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class. Any peculiarity of those of any part of the country, 
which may be worth mentioning, will be noted hereafter. ‘Thugs 
are to be found in almost every province, from the Punjab 
and the foot of the Himalayah to Cape Comorin. ‘They have 
nothing peculiar in appearance to distinguish them from ordinary 
inhabitants. In some villages, their profession is not avowedly 
known to the rest of the residents, but, as a blind, they cultivate 
a small portion of land, and when questioned as to their absence 
for months every year, pretend that they go out to service; it 
being very common for some classes to leave their homes for se- 
veral months every year in search of employment. At other 
places, where they are well known to the inhabitants, the protec- 
tion of the’chief, which they have purchased, enables them to be 
less scrupulous. 

Generally speaking, they do not carry on their trade near 
home, but make long journeys to a distant country. To this, 


however, there are some exceptions, as observed by Captain 
Sleeman in the following note. 


“In the districts between the Ganges and the Jumna, there were 
some associations of Thugs that seldom went far from home, and who 
made short and frequent excursions. So the Jumaldesee Thugs of Oude 
and the neighbouring districts; so some of the Thug families in Bun- 
delcund. Generally, however, the Thugs north of the Nerbudda have 
been in the habit of making long expeditions, and remaining absent from 
six to eight months on each.”—App. p. 331. 

They are usually found in gangs of from ten to fifty; some- 
times in much larger numbers, even to five or six hundred, but 
this is rare; and. even when the gangs are so large, they very 
rarely remain together, except for a day or two, at a rendezvous, 
They divide into different parties, who either follow each other 
at intervals, or take different routes; each party following its 
prey, as far as it can singly, and collecting together when any 
work is to be done which requires a larger force. ‘They assume 
a variety of disguises, and appear in various characters. Some- 
times that of ordinary inoffensive travellers; at others, that of 
people going to seek for service ; at others, that of native soldiers, 
either going on, or returning from, leave ; to make which story 
more plausible, the leaders would even take the trouble to learn 
the English drill, while their associates passed for recruits. Oc- 
casionally, the head of the gang would assume the appearance of 
a wealthy merchant, the rest passing for his servants and attend- 
ants. In such cases, the very horses, bullocks, and carts, belong- 
ing to those who were murdered, were added to his establishment, 
both to increase his consequence and carry his plunder. But a 
small portion of them carry arms, the less to excite suspicion, 
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They sometimes assume the appearance of natives of rank, or of 
government servants. 

To enable our readers to understand how such proceedings 
exist, it may be necessary to explain, in a few words, the Indian 
mode of travelling. Such conveniences as stage coaches, public 
waggons, and boats, (excepting the Ganges steamers just esta- 
blished by government,) do not exist. ‘There are not even any 
conveyances which a person may hire from stage to stage, unless 
in a very few parts of the country, where a traveller might, for a 
short distance, be supplied at each stage with a pony which 
would go at the rate of about three miles an hour; and he could 
hire a few porters to carry his baggage. The only attempt at 
any thing like travelling post is by going in a palkee (Anglice, pa- 
lanquin) carried by bearers. 

Travelling dak, or in a palanquin, is a mode of conveyance 
only available to the rich. A palkee holds but one, and the 
charge is never less than one, sometimes two, shillings a mile, as 
dear as posting in England. The traveller is obliged to give from 
two to five days’ notice to the postmaster, according to the dis- 
tance; and the average rate of proceeding is about four miles an 
hour. 

In ordinary journeying in India, the traveller is obliged to carry 
every thing with him. If a rich man accompanied by bis family, 
his goings forth are like those of the patriarchs of old, with his 
“ flocks and herds, his camels, and his beasts of burden, bis men- 
servants and his maidservants ;” he travels on his own horses, or 
on an elephant, while his tents, beds, cooking vessels, &c., Kc., 
are carried on camels or in carts, Some of his attendants accom- 
pany him on horseback, or on ponies; and the rest walk, at the 
rate of ten or twelve miles a day. Should he travel by water, he 
hires a comfortable boat for himself and his family, with as many 
more as he requires for his kitchen and baggage, and embarks 
with all his retinue. Individuals of less wealth convey their pro- 
perty in a few carts, and are content to sleep and eat under the 
shelter of trees, or of one of those magnificent groves, mango 
and other, which are found at a few miles interval in many parts 
of India. According to the rank or wealth of the individual, his 
mode of travelling and number of attendants varies ; some have 
only a pony to carry their baggage, while they walk on foot; and 
the poorest not only walk, but carry their own stores, consisting 
of a blanket or quilt for a bed, a pot of brass or copper tinned* 
to boil pulse in or make a curry, a smaller one to drink out of, 
and a round plate of sheet-iron, on which, supported by two 


* It isa curious distinction between the Hindoos and Mussulmans, that the former 
all use brass vessels, the latterthose made of copper tinned. 
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stones or luinps of earth, and with a few sticks or a little cow-dung 
underneath for fuel, he bakes his cakes of unleavened bread, 
which is merely flour and water, kneaded for a few minutes. 
Merchants who have goods to dispatch hire either boats, carts, 
camels, pack-horses, or bullocks, to convey their wares to their 
destination; and the same conveyances, and the same drivers or 
conductors, proceed the whole distance, although it may be five 
hundred or even a thousand miles. Large sums of treasure or 
jewellery, amounting sometimes to several thousand pounds at a 
time, are constantly dispatched by the bankers of one town to 
their correspondents at several hundred miles distance, by the 
hands of common porters. ‘These men, instead of going in large 
parties well armed, usually travel in small numbers, without any 
arms whatever ; trusting for protection to the appearance of ut- 
most poverty which they assume. They, however, often fall vic- 
tims to the ruthless glenn of the Thugs. 

There are but few inns or serais in India; the best of them 
consist but of a quadrangle of arches or arcades. Some of these, 
raised under the Mahommedan princes, are beautiful specimens 
of Oriental architecture, with lofty gateways and battlements; but 
the greater part are more like what are built on the foundation 
of a new street in London, to be afterwards converted into cel- 
lars. Under the native rulers, these buildings were rather nu- 
merous and kept in tolerable order; a regular establishment of 
guards and servants was maintained at them; and there were 
private doors and apartments for women, Our readers, who are 
familiar with Oriental tales and the Arabian Nights, will remem- 
ber them, under the name of caravanserais or khans, as the scene 
of so many of the adventures therein described. Under the extor- 
tion of the earlier English government in India, however, and 
the consequent impoverishment of the country, all have suffered, 
more or less, and many of the most splendid are gone entirely to 
ruin, ‘There are generally a few shops within the square; and, 
in places of considerable thoroughfare, a few people of a class 
called Buttearas, who cook dinners for travellers. Where there 
are no serais, travellers sleep in the verandahs of houses or in 
any open sheds they can find; but the climate of India is such 
as not to render shelter necessary for nine months in the year; 
and none but single travellers or very small parties care for serais 
or houses. All who are rich enough to carry teuts, or those who 
travel in tolerable numbers, usually prefer encamping under the 
shade of trees, at some distance from the dirty serais or villages; 
and when oue party is so encamped under a shady g grove, a single 
traveller, or even several together, will easily be induced to join 


them, and often ask permission to do so, for the sake of protec 
tion, 
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It is the existence of such customs which renders the opera- 
tions of the Thugs so practicable. They often wait at or near 
serais or towns where travellers usually rest, and some of the 
gang enter the serais, and the towns and villages, to ascertain if 
any “travellers are there, or if any persons are about to take a 
journey. The Sothaees, or inveiglers, then proceed to induce the 
travellers to accompany them, on pretence of affording protec- 
tion; or if the travellers be numerous, the Thugs will, by small 
parties, ask permission to join them, alleging the same reason. 
* Skilled in the art of deception, they enter into conversation, 
and insinuate themselves by obsequious attentions into the confi- 
dence of travellers of all descriptions, to learn from them whence 
they come; whither, and for what purpose, they are journeying ; 
and of what property they are possessed.”* When they think a 
traveller worth robbing, the next point is to carry their operations 
into effect. Should their place of encampment be deemed a 
convenient and sufficiently retired spot, the murder is usually 
perpetrated just before dusk. While all are employed, either in 
cooking their evening meal or preparing for their night’s rest 
upon the ground, the stranglers and assistant-stranglers, called 
Bhurtote and Shumshea, take up their positions respectively near 
each traveller; scouts are sent out to watch at a little distance 
from the encampment, that no one approaches; the signal is 
given, the twisted cloth is thrown by the strangler round the neck 
of each victim, who is held by the assistant, and in a few seconds 
all is over! Others dig the grave; and the bodies are deposited, 
after being cut open, which, they say, prevents them from swell- 
ing and cracking the earth above; for in this case the smell, by 
attracting the jackals to dig up the body, might lead to detec- 
tion. Should it be ina frequented place, they light fires over the 
spot to hide the appearance of the earth being newly moved; if 
it is lonely and retired, they will perhaps leave the bodies as they 
lie, or hide them loosely under a heap of stones; sometimes the 
limbs are disjointed, in order to pack the bodies closer, when they 
have several to dispose of. 

‘The mode of proceeding occasionally varies, and they not 
unfrequently murder the travellers as they are walking along the 
road, 1. e. when the encamping place is not considered conve- 
nient. In this case, one or more of the gang are sent on over- 
night to select a fit spot for the murder, and often to dig the 
graves beforehand. ‘The travellers are then induced to set off 
before daybreak, either to avoid the heat, or on some other 
pretence: as they walk along, the stranglers and their assistants 
attach themselves to their respective victims, generally chatting 


* See Appendix, p. 332, 
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with them in the most friendly way. At the proper spot the 
signal is given; the unfortunate travellers are strangled, stripped 
of whatever they possess, and disposed of in the ready-made 
graves. So admirably arranged is their system, that they will 
simultaneously murder thirty or forty travellers at once! On one 
occasion, a party of sixty people, consisting of fifty-two men, 
seven women, and a boy of four years old, were, all but the child, 
simultaneously strangled, as they were travelling along the road, 
although many of them were on horseback, and well armed.— 
See Text, p. 209, and Appendix, p. 107. 

The Thugs have a cant or slang language, understood by them- 
selves alone; and a variety of signs and signals, by which they 
can discover members of the fraternity, although personally 
strangers to each other. ‘Their mode of salutation would pass 
with the uninitiated for the ordinary expression, but a Thug 
immediately understands it as coming from a brother: and as 
the very use of cant language, called by the Hindostannee Thugs 
* Ramasee,” might sometimes excite suspicion in the intended 
victims, to obviate this the ‘Thugs have attached their own 
peculiar meanings to certain phrases of hourly use. The signal 
for murder, for instance, is usually, “ Give me some tobacco.” 
“Go and clean the cooking pots,” is the word to search fora 
bail, or proper spot for the murder. They have also sigus, 
consisting of mere ordinary motions of the head or hand; cough- 
ing in a peculiar way, &c. 

*« Drawing the back of the hand along the chin, from the throat out- 
wards, implies that caution is requisite—that some stranger is approach- 
ing. Putting the open hand over the mouth, and drawing it gently 
down, implies that there is no longer cause for alarm. If an advanced 
party of Phansigars overtake any travellers whom they design to destroy, 
but have need of more assistance, they make certain marks on the roads, 
by which those of the gang who follow understand that they are required 
to hasten forwards. A party in advance also leaves certain marks where 


a road branches off, as intimations to those who follow of the route their 
comrades have taken.”—See App. p. 345. 


In some instances, they will actually make their destined victims 
carry the message and signal which occasions their own destruc- 
tion. When a party of ‘Thugs, in advance, have got with them 
some travellers whom they intend to murder, but who are as 
many as they can manage, should they meet with others worth 
robbing, they will request these to carry a message to Bajeed 
Khan (a common name), and others of the party, who are behind, 
requesting them to hasten on. The Thugs in the rear, on 
receiving this message, understand by it that the coast is clear in 
advance, and the travellers who deliver it are worth plundering: 
they immediately attach themselves to them for that purpose. 
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The confidence which these miscreants exhibit in the course 
of their infernal vocation, is not one of their least remarkable 
features: they will sometimes murder travellers who had been 
persuaded to join their party, when encamped within a few yards 
of a village, or of another encampment of travellers. A remark- 
able instance of this occurred at the village of Lucknadown, 
between Nagpoor and Jubulpoor. A moonshee (secretary to a 
native chief) was travelling with his wife and children, several 
servants and attendants, besides horses, and was joined by a party 
of Thugs, who accompanied him for several days, treating him 
with attention, and some of them every evening singing and 
playing on the guitar for his amusement. The whole party were 
encamped close to the above village; and within a few yards of 
them, on the other side, quite within hearing, were some officers’ 
servants, employed in pitching the advance- tents of a native regi- 
ment, which was expected next morning. Although it was not a 
very convenient spot for the murder, the Thugs determined to 
perpetrate it, fearing the moonshee might escape them by ac- 
companying the regiment; and, as described by the man who 
turned approver, 


* The tent-pitchers were all busily occupied in pitching the tents. 
Noor Khan, and his son Sadee Khan, and a few others, went as soon as 
it became dark to the moonshee’s tent, and began to sing and play upon 
the guitar, as they had been accustomed todo. During this time, some 
of them took up the moonshee’s sword, on pretence of wishing to look at 
it. His wife and children were within, listening to the music. The 
Jhirnee, or signal, was given, but at this moment the moonshee saw his 
danger ; called out ‘ murder!’ and attempted to rush through, but was 
seized and strangled. His wife hearing him, ran out, with the infant in 
her arms, but was seized by Ghubboo Khan, who strangled her and took 
the infant. The other daughter was strangled in the tent. ‘The grooms 
were at the time cleaning their horses, and one of them, taking the 
alarm, ran under the belly of his horse and called out ‘ murder!’ but he 
was treated in like manner, as well as all the rest of his companions.” 


The murderer who took the infant had intended to adopt it, but 
on one of the gang urging that it might lead to discovery, it was 
thrown alive upon the other bodies, and the grave was closed.* 

We have said that there is nothing in ‘their appearance to 
distinguish Thugs from ordinary individuals, It might be ex- 
pected that men who spend their whole lives in the commission 
of such atrocities, would acquire a peculiar or ferocious cast of 
countenance ; but of the hundreds of Thugs it has been our lot 
to see we can recollect but one whose aspect exhibited any thing 
remarkable, and he had certainly an expression of mingled cun- 


* They abhor bloodshed, (even in self-defence,) considering it Murder, and repel 
any imputations of this, or of Theft. 
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ning and ferocity, which would have attracted the notice even of 
a casual observer. They are adepts at various disguises, and it 
is the apparently gentle and winning manners of those who are 
employed on that ‘part of the duty w vhich enables them to entice 
travellers to join them; so much so, that they even frequently 
persuade people who have already taken up their abode for the 
night in a serai, to quit the shelter, and to join the Thug camp at 
a little distance. Some of the gangs are found in ‘situations 
where they would never be suspected. One of the most noted 
of them in the south of India, opened a linen-draper’s shop in the 
military cantonments of Hingotees where he was considered one of 
the most respectable men of the place. A list of the most noto- 
rious ‘Thugs in that part was sent to Captain Reynolds, with 
directions to arrest them, and approvers to point them out: 


“ On hearing that the Huree Sing of the list sent to him of noted 
ae at large in the Duckun, was the Huree Sing of the Sudder Bazaar, 

Captain Reynolds was perfectly astounded ; for so correct had he been 
in his deportment and all his dealings, that he had quite won the esteem 
of all the gentlemen of the station, who used to assist him in procuring 
passports for his goods on their way to Bombay; and yet he had, as he 
has himself since shown, been carrying on his trade of murder up to the 
very day of his arrest, with the gangs of Hindustan and the Duckun, on 
all the roads around, and close to, the cantonments of Hingoke’s and 
leading out his gangs of assassins, while he pretended to be on his way 
to Bombay for a supply of Irish linens and broad-cloth.”—Jbid. p. 35. 

** Captain Reynolds had for several years, up to this time, had the civil 
charge of the district of Hingotee; without having had the slightest sus- 
picion of the numerous murders that he has now discovered to have been 
every year perpetrated within his jurisdiction. Yet nothing was more 
true, as this man’s own confession, besides the evidence against him, af- 
terwards fully proved.” —Jbid. 

The noted approver Ferringhea, was for several years in the 
service of Sir David Ochterlony as a jemadar; a sort of sergeant 
in command of the armed attendants of a great man: but a 
more remarkable instance we are enabled to adduce from the 
official documents already alluded to. A man, named Dhunnee 
Khan, had for a while been a sergeant of police in the district of 
Mynpoorie. So high was the opinion entertained of him by the 
magistrates, that in 1822, on the occasion of Soorawun, a noted 
Thug, and several others, having escaped from gaol, Dhunnee 
Khan, assisted by two constables, was selected to trace and 
apprehend the fugitives. He was furnished with a general war- 

rant and letter, addressed to all British authorities, and ordered 
to proceed through Bundelcund and Central India. This man, 
as it afterwards appeared, had been in league with a numerous 
body of Thugs who resided in that part, but had contrived to 
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obtain the high estimation in which he was held by the magis- 
trate, by apparent zeal, and by occasionally arresting insulated 
Thugs, who were for some reason or other obnoxious to his own 
gang. On receiving the warrant, he immediately collected this 
gang and many others, increasing his numbers as he proceeded 
until they amounted to a hundred and fifteen, and started on a 
Thug expedition. In the course of it they murdered thirty-two 
people and collected considerable plunder. The sergeant had 
apprehended Soorawun, and put him in irons as a blind, in the 
event of being questioned on the road. Near Jubulpoor they 
were arrested upon the charge of an informer; but the sergeant 
and constables showed their badges of office, warrants, and other 
documents, pointed to the prisoner in irons, explained that some 
of those who accompanied him were relations and friends, anxi- 
ous to distinguish themselves and obtain service, (a common 
custom in India when police are ordered on a hazardous duty,) 
while the rest passed for travellers; and, in short, so far deceived 
Mr. Molony, the Commissioner at Jubulpoor, that he ordered 
their release. ‘They were, however, subsequently retaken, and 
eventually venice, as will be hereafter mentioned, It was this 
gang that murdered the moonshee’s party, as already detailed. 

It would be supposed a mockery to mention religion in con- 
nection with such atrocities, but the demon of superstition has 
perbaps the principal share in their commission: in this instance 
it is clothed in a female form, the goddess Bhawanee, whom they 
believe to preside over their proceedings, and to be pleased with 
the sacrifice of the victims. 


“ Of Thugs from all quarters of India, from Lodheeana to the Car- 
natic, and from the Indus to the Ganges, there is not one among them 
who doubts the divine origin of the system of Thugghee; not one who 
doubts that he and all who have followed the trade of murder with the 
prescribed rites and observances, were acting under the immediate orders 
and auspices of the goddess Devee, Doorgah, Kalee, or Bhawanee, as 
she is indifferently called; and, consequently, there is not one who feels 
the slightest remorse for the murders which he may, in the course of his 
vocation, have perpetrated or assisted in perpetrating. A Thug con- 
siders the persons murdered precisely in the light of victims offered up 
to the goddess ; and he remembers them as a priest of Jupiter remem- 
bered the oxen, and a priest of Saturn the children sacrificed upon their 
altars. He meditates his murders without any misgivings ; he commits 
them without any emotions of pity; and he remembers them without 
any feelings of remorse. They trouble not his dreams, nor does their 
recollection ever cause him inquietude in darkness, in solitude, or in the 
hour of death."—p. 7 


They have a variety of ceremonies and omens, which they ob- 
serve both on setting out on an expedition and during its conti- 
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nuance. ‘They believe these to have been dictated by Bhawanee, 
and that on their observance or non-observance depends their 
success. Although these ceremonies are in some measure varied 
by Thugs in different parts of India, there does not appear to be 
any distinction between those two opposite classes, the Mahom- 
medans and the Hindoos of the same provinces. Both worship the 
same deity, and observe the same rites. ‘The Mussulman Thugs 
explain it by asserting that Bowanee (or Bhawanee) and Fatima, 
the daughter of Mahommed and the wife of Ali, were one and 
the same person. Of their ceremonies the most essential is the 
consecration of the Pickaxe before setting out on an expedition, 
accompanied by a variety of forms too tedious to relate: but there 
is not— — 


“a Thug by birth, or one who had been fully initiated into its myste- 
ries, who doubted the inspiration of the pick-axe, when consecrated in 
due form ;—-not one who doubted that the omens described in this work 
were all-sufficient to guide them to their prey, or to warn them of their 
danger ; or that they were the signs ordained by the goddess expressly 
for these purposes ;—not one who doubted that if these omens were 
attended to, and the prescribed rules observed, the system of Thugghee 
must have flourished under the auspices of its divine patroness, in spite 
of all our efforts for its suppression.”—p. 9. 


Their superstitions and omens are very numerous, and are 
drawn from the most trivial and even childish circumstances. 
They are taken principally from the flight of birds and motions 
of different animals, or from the cries and calls of various crea- 
tures. The call of a partridge, for instance, if heard on the left, 
promises good; if on the right, it threatens evil. The rest are 
much of the same nature, or even more absurd. 

‘* Different castes and clans of Thugs have, in some few instances, 
different rules for interpreting these sounds and appearances; and what 
is considered to threaten evil by some, is thought to promise good by 
others ; but, on such occasions, they all follow the leader who opens the 
expedition, or leads the greatest number of ‘Thugs associated together in 
any expedition.” —p. 123. 


Sometimes the omen is thought so bad that the expedition is 
altogether abandoned; at others, broken up and re-opened with 
fresh ceremonies: sometimes the evil omen is averted by per- 
forming certain rites upon the spot. Instances have occurred 
where travellers, who were upon the point of being murdered, 
have been allowed to pass on unmolested, in consequence of an 
unfavourable omen, such as the scream of a hare. Siny of them 
believe, that if the omens are favourable, they would feel the anger 
of their deity, if they were not to murder the travellers; while 
that to allow the first traveller met with, in going on an expedi- 
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tion, to escape, provided he has but little property, will bring good 
luck. It is asserted positively by them, that in the caves ‘at El- 
lora are to be found sculptures representing every operation of 
Thugghee. 

According to the strict rules of the Thugs, they were never to 
murder any of the following classes :—A sweeper, a carrier, oil 
seller, washerman, goldsmith, dancing-girl, bard ;—two descrip- 
tions of religious mendicants called Nanuk-puntee and Jatta- 
darree; carriers of grain, elephant drivers, travellers who had a cow 
with them, a woman, or a married person. By some the list of 
exemptions was extended; by others it was more confined. ‘There 
were also restrictions regarding some other classes, who were not 
to be the first victims upon the opening of an expedition: but 
these have been disregarded by the majority of the Thugs in the 
north-west, and in Central India, and for some years whoever has 
fallen into their hands has been murdered without regard to class, 
age, or sex. It is to this cause, and to the neglect of proper at- 
tention to their omens and rites, that they attribute the anger of 
their goddess, and the consequent success of the British Govern- 
ment in exterminating them. One remarkable feature in this 
association of murderers is, that no instance has yet been dis- 
covered of wanton cruelty; by which is meant pain inflicted be- 
yond what was necessary to destroy life—pain either to mind or 
ee No Thug was ever known to offer insult, either in act 

r speech, to any woman they were to murder.” They let off 
ae travellers sometimes, and even beautiful women. Consider- 
able restriction was formerly adopted as to the classes who could 
be admitted into the association of ‘Thugs, but latterly some gangs 
have received all castes into the fraternity. 

The different bodies of Thugs form a complete division of 
labour in appointing the duties of the respective members of the 
gang, each of which has its peculiar name. These are the jemadar 
or leader, who usually gives the signal for the murder; the sothaees 
or inveiglers of travellers ; the stranglers; the assistant stranglers ; 
those who carry the body to the grave; the grave-diggers ; ‘those 
who cut up the bodies to render them more compact; and the 
belhz, who go on before to search for a proper place of murder 
during the next day’s journey, when the present encampment is not 
deemed convenient for the purpose. Others keep watch at the 
time of the murder to obviate any danger of interruption; and 
those who go out for the first time, or who are dull and slow in 
learning their business, are employed in menial offices, such as 
sweeping the encamping ground, or tending the horses and bul- 
locks which belong to the camp. Children are initiated at ten or 
twelve years old. “During 
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— the first expedition they neither see nor hear any thing of murder. 
They know not our trade; they get presents, purchased out of their 
share, and become fond of the wandering life, as they are always 
mounted upon ponies. Before the end of the journey they always know 
that we rob: the next expedition they suspect that we commit murder, 
and some of them even know it ; and in the third expedition they see all. 

“ Q. Do they not become frightened ? 

« A. Not after the first expedition.” 


But some extraordinary cases to the contrary have occurred. 


“ About twelve years ago, my cousin Aman Subadur took out with 
us my cousin Kuhora, a lad of fourteen, for the first time. He was 
mounted on a pretty pony, and Hursooka, an adopted son of Aman’s, 
was appointed to take charge of the boy. 

“ We fell in with five Sikhs,* and when we set out before daylight 
in the morning, Hursooka, who had been already on three expeditions, 
was ordered to take the bridle and keep the boy in the rear out of sight 
and hearing. ‘The boy got alarmed and impatient ; got away from 
Hursooka, and gallopped up at the instant the signal for murder was 
given. He heard the screams of the men, and saw them all strangled. 
He was seized with a trembling, and fell from his pony ;—he became 
immediately delirious ; was dreadfully alarmed at the turbans of the 
murdered men: and when any one touched him or spoke to him, talked 
about the murders, and screamed exactly like a boy talks in his sleep ; 
and trembled violently if any one touched or spoke to him. We could 
not get him on, after burying the bodies. Aman and I, and a few others, 
sat by him while the gang went on: we were very fond of him, and 
tried all we could to tranquillize him ; but he never recovered his senses, 
and before evening he died. I have seen many instances of feelings 
greatly shocked at the sight of the first murder, but never one so strong 
as this. Kuhora was a very fine boy, and Hursooka took his death 
much to heart, and turned religious mendicant: he is now at some temple 
on the bank of the Nerbudda river.”-—(See pp. 148, 149.) 


A discovery has been more recently made of an extensive combi- 
nation of river Thugs on the Ganges. Their plan of operation is 
to have many boats at various landing-places on the river, which 
are kept extremely neat and inviting for travellers. From fourteen 
to sixteen Thugs are on board each boat, of whom some are dis- 
guised as, aud perform the work of, ordinary boatmen; while the 
others assume the appearance of well-drest, respectable travellers, 
who profess to be either going or returning from pilgrimage to 
Benares, or some of the holy places on the river. The inveiglers 
are sent out on the roads which lead from or run parallel to it, 
where they fall in with parties whose destination is either up or 
down the stream. Having acquired the necessary information, 
the inveiglers pretend to be bound to the same place; talk of the 
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* Sikhs or Singhs, the nation inhabiting the Punjab. 
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delay and fatigue of a land journey, and propose to proceed by 
water. The travellers are then taken to the spot where one of 
the Thug boats is waiting, and, after some bargaining, are taken 
on board. Often, to lull suspicion, much difficulty is made about 
receiving them; the captain of the boat objects on the pretence 
of having been already hired by others; and the Thugs, who 
figure as passengers, declare that there is no room to spare. 
When at length the travellers are received, the boat pushes off, 
the Thugs familiarly chatting with them: all being at length pre- 
pared and no other boat near, the steersman above gives the signal 
by three taps, and the victims are strangled. ‘The bodies are then 
stripped and thrown into the river. 

The difficulty of eradicating the river Thugghee will be far 
greater than has been found in dealing with this crime by land, 
on account of circumstantial evidence not being forthcoming. In 
the land ‘Thugghee, the depositions of the approvers are corrobo- 
rated by digging up the bodies, hundreds of which have been 
brought to light ; but this resource fails in the river Thugghee, 
where the bodies are carried away by the stream; and there the 
sight of corpses floating excites no observation, because thousands 
of the poorer classes, not being able to afford the expense of burn- 
ing their dead, merely throw them into the river. Plundered 
property also is sometimes found on the land Thugs, or proved 
to have been in their possession; but the custom houses on the 
river were so numerous, and the fear of search so great,* that the 
miscreauts there never retained about them any article at all likely 
to lead to suspicion. Nevertheless, by a proper system of Thug 
police, this, as well as Thugghee by land, will be e1 radicated. 
The superstition of the Thugs themselves will assist in this end; 
as many of them now believe that, owing to their neglect of the 
rites and ceremonies prescribed by their deity, she has ordained 
that the British Government shall eradicate Thugghee. They are 
appalled at the numbers that have been hanged or transported ; 
and of late no sooner is a gang arrested on suspicion than some 
of them offer to become approvers to save themselves; so much 
so, that many more approvers can be obtained than are required. 

Our readers will almost deem it impossible that such orga- 
nized gangs of murderers, amounting to several thousands, could 
carry on their villainy almost undiscovered so long ;—for two or 
three centuries at least. The difficulty, however, nearly vanishes 
when we reflect on the mode of travelling in India, described at 
the head of this article, and on the peculiar system of the Thugs. 
In the first place they seldom murder near their own homes: but 


* These custom houses have since been abolished to the great benefit of trade. 
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even this would be a point of little importance when we consider, 
secondly, that travellers, and generally from a distant part of 
the country, are their victims: thirdly, that they invariably mur- 
der before they rob. 


“It is a maxim with these assassins that ‘dead men tell no tales,’ 
and upon this maxim they invariably act. They permit no living witness 
to their crimes to escape, and therefore never attempt the murder of any 
party, uotil they can feel secure of being able to murder the whole. 
They will travel with a party of unsuspecting travellers for days, and 
even weeks together ; eat with them, sleep with them ; attend worship 
with them at the holy shrines on the road; and live with them on the 


closest terms of intimacy, till they find time and place suitable for the 
murder of the whole.”— (p. 53.) 


Lastly, they avoid exciting suspicion by being careful to leave 
behind them no marks even of a crime having been committed. 
The travellers who become their victims were men seeking for 
service ; or returning home with the savings of years; merchants 
going on business to a distant town; or others journeying either 
from business or pleasure. They might be murdered in the 
morning twilight within half a mile of the serai or village in which 
they had passed the night; while the Thugs who watched and 
had marked them for their prey were encamped at a short distance. 
No one missed them: the people of the serai or village which 
they had left took it for granted that they had proceeded on their 
way; and those of the next halting-place in advance were ignorant 
of their approach. It is not till days, weeks, months, or even 
years had passed away that their relations, hearing nothing of 
their arrival at their intended destinations, make inquiries, and it 
is seldom that they can ascertain even the place about which the 
travellers were probably murdered. Unless the inquiry be made 
within a short time, and there may have been something in the 
appearance or equipage of the travellers to attract attention, the 
villagers and others who reside along the road would not recollect 
whether those inquired for had passed or not. But even sup- 
posing (as has occasionally occurred) that the relations succeed in 
tracing the travellers to a certain spot, beyond which all clue is 
lost ; this gives a moral certainty that they have been murdered 
at no great distance, that is, within a few miles adjacent.—But 
how, within such a space, are they to pitch upon the spot where 
the bodies are interred ?—and more,—where are the murderers ? 
probably hundreds of miles away; and even should they by 
chance be again encamped on the very spot, what means are 
there of detection? In ordinary thefts, and by local thieves, the 
tracing and discovery of stolen property affords a very powerful 
means of bringing the matter home to the perpetrators; but this 
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has but little effect against Thugs. They contrive to obtain full 
knowledge of the persons, residence, and destination of those they 
murder, and are careful not to dispose of any recognizable articles 
where they might by chance be perceived. Such as have any 
peculiar marks are destroyed. 

Considering all these circumstances, it is not astonishing that 
so little has been done towards suppressing this association of 
miscreants. The fact is, that until this five or six years, no one 
had any correct notion of its extent: all that was known up to 
that period was, that travellers were occasionally enticed and 
murdered by people called Thugs, who assumed the garb of in- 
offensive way-farers. By some extraordinary chance, such as one 
of the victims having made his escape, or some of the stolen pro- 
perty being unexpectedly recognized, or one of the gang having 
turned informer in consequence of a quarrel for the division of 
the spoil, a few of these miscreants were occasionally discovered 
and punished. Even had the various governments into which 
India is divided, been aware of the extent of the evil and anxious 
to destroy it, they would have been unable to do so: insulated 
efforts would have produced little or no benefit; the jealousies 
which existed would have prevented their combining for the pur- 
pose; and for a century and half or more, there has not existed 
any paramount power which could devise a general plan of opera- 
tions, and compel the rest to submit to it. 

Other causes are not wanting which tended to prevent any 
attempts being made, even in detail, to arrest the proceedings of 
the different gangs of Thugs. Some of the native chiefs know- 
ingly harboured and protected them as a source of revenue from 
which they derived considerable sums annually, out of the profits 
of their plunder, The Thugs lived in villages like other people, 
and generally cultivated small portions of ground to maintain ap- 
pearances: so that the native chiefs, if questioned, pretended of 
course to know nothing of their real character; asserting that 
these people lived, cultivated, and paid their rent like others, and 
accounting for the absence of most of the male population during 
several months, by saying that they went for service and returned 
periodically with the amount of their earnings. In other cases, 
native chiefs who would have readily punished a gang of thieves 
when apprehended, were deterred from doing so by a super- 
stitious dread. ‘The Thugs always endeavoured to impress the 
belief that they were acting according to the injunctions of their 
deity Bowanee, and that all who opposed them would feel the 
vengeance of their goddess. The few instances in which Thugs 
were put to death by native chiefs were generally cases of per- 
sonal vengeance, because these villains had murdered some relation 
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or dependant of the chief, and were by good fortune appre- 
hended immediately, “in the red-hand.” It has unfortunately in 
several instances occurred that after punishing Thugs, the chief 
himself, his son, or some relation has died within a short time : 
whether some of the Thug fraternity took secret means to en- 
sure such an occurrence, cannot be ascertained ; but they seized 
all such opportunities to substantiate the belief which they en- 
deavoured to inculcate. In general, a native chief would merely 
extort a sum of money from the Thugs, or keep them in confine- 
ment for a time, after which they were released; and not unfre- 
quently they were discharged at once. ‘Their own superstition 
however, as has just been explained, is now beginning to operate 
against them. 

The following will show what extraordinary proceedings occur 
sometimes in India. A dispatch of dollars to the value of four 
thousand pounds sterling, made on account of a rich merchant of 
Indoor, Dhun Raj, was carried off by Thugs, who murdered the 
attendant guards, near a place called Burwaha Ghaut, on the 
Nerbudda. He contrived to ascertain who the Thugs were, 
and, being a man of considerable influence, to occasion their ar- 
rest and detention in gaol by the native chiefs in whose jurisdiction 
they lived: after some time an agreement was made with the 
Thugs to release them if they would refund the money or its 
amount, 

** Some paid out of the fruits of former expeditions, others borrowed 
in anticipation of future success; and those who had neither money nor 
credit, pledged themselves to pay part of their future earnings.”—p.190. 

The Thugs durst not break their engagements for fear of 
Dhun Raj, and after some time he realized the full sum of 
which he had been plundered. Finding, however, that he could 
turn his power and influence to so good an account, he began 
to assume the character of a patron of Thugs: he had always 
some of the principal leaders about his person, and yearly ex- 
acted large sums of money from the principal gangs in return for 
his protection, threatening those who refused with arrest and 
punishment: and such was his influence, that he could procure 
the release of a gang from almost any gaol in central India. 

Though the British Indian government was free from the su- 
perstitions or the corruption which prevented the native chiefs 
from punishing Thugs, it was not the less hampered by prejudices 
of its own, and by real difficulties which lay in the way of the 
object desired. Regarding the prejudices alluded to, it is neces- 
sary to explain a little of the secret springs that actuated the 
government. The members at the head of the adiministration 
have always had a tolerably correct idea of the oppressive nature 
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of our rule in India, and of the light in which it is held by the 
natives ; but it has always been a primary object to prevent this 
knowledge from reaching the English public. To effect this, 
the reports forwarded to the Court of Directors have always 
descanted on the admirable system of internal government which 
we have established in our territories; the blessings which our 
native subjects enjoy ; and their consequent gratitude. The feel- 
ing descends through the various ranks of government servants, 
who generally take their cue accordingly. It may be observed } 





too, that the majority of the officers of government, civil or mili- |), 


tary, are extremely ignorant of the natives of India, and of their 
real sentiments; and are therefore easily misled by a few design- 
ing favourites, who alone possess their ear, and have their own / 
ends to serve. 

To acknowledge, even had they been fully aware of it, the 
existence of such an evil as Thugghee over the whole of our pro- 
vinces, was by no means agreeable to our government: it would 
have contradicted their repeated assertions and representations. 
If an evil could be suppressed quietly and without incurring any 
additional expense, it would have been a source of deep satisfac- 
tion; but the proceedings of government have almost warranted 
a belief that they would prefer the existence of an evil, provided 
it were not generally known, even to the discovery of a remedy, 
if this should tend to produce a considerable sensation and excite 
inquiry. We could at least instance several public officers who 
have brought considerable annoyance upon themselves by too 
broadly bringing to notice the existence of evils, or the enormous 
extent to which crimes of the deepest dye, such as murders, gang 
robbery, and others, are perpetrated. Appearances are, however, 
kept up. ‘The zeal and ability of the officer are praised, and 
his praiseworthy motives duly appreciated ;—but then come cer- 
tain remarks indicating an “ apprehension of his being misin- 
formed ;” doubts that “ the evil 1s not so bad as he has repre~ 
sented ;” with a concluding observation that copies of the cor- 
respondence will be sent to the superintendent of police, judge of 
circuit, or some superior officer, who will be desired to report on 
the subject. This individual, if he have any tact, or any thing to 
hope or fear from the favour of government, frames his report ac- 
cording to what he sees is wished or expected from him: states 
the district to be not in worse order than others (which perhaps 
is true enough, owing to the vigorous measures of the magistrate 
in question, by which crime has been abated); and, by a careful 
adjustment of words and phrases, contrives to do away entirely 
with the impression which, in accordance with truth, ought to have 
been received. Occasionally, where the magistrate has persisted 
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in his representations, the affair has actually ended by his removal, 
while his successor has reaped the full benefit of his exertions, 
and gained the entire credit of them. 

A strong instance of the way in which the ends of justice may 
be defeated by a mistaken anxiety in public officers to gain a 
good name with the government by making it appear that crime 
does not exist, occurred in the district of Chupra in 1827. Two 
men were sourdeced by a gang of Thugs, who, almost imme- 
diately after, got drunk and quarrelled. Four of them in conse- 
quence gave information against the others, who were arrested 
with the | property of the murdered men in their possession: these 
were committed for trial, and the four first allowed to turn king’s 
evidence. The state of the case was as follows :—There was, 
first, the evidence of the approvers; second, the deposition of the 
wives of the men, who swore to the property found; and, thirdly, 
the men accused of being Thugs could give no satisfactory ac- 
count of themselves. ‘The defence was merely a denial, and an 
assertion that the property claimed by the widows was their (the 
prisoners’) own. ‘The judgment given will scarce be credited by 
our readers. ‘The prisoners were released ; the approvers and 
the police were severely punished for perjury and for oppression ; 
government was led to believe that no such crime as ‘Thugghee 
existed in that part of the country; and the magistrate, Mr. 
Pringle, who had been active in apprehending many Thugs, and 
had reported the same, received a severe reprimand. 

One fact yet remains to be mentioned, which will show the 
difficulties of the case. The judge, Mr. Elliot, ordered the pro- 
perty which was claimed by the widows to be retained in court, 
while all the rest of the property found on the prisoners was re- 
turned to them. Now, for whom was the above to be retained? 
It could not belong to any third person, but either to the prisoners 
or to the murdered men. If the judge disbelieved the whole 
story for the prosecution, and deemed the prisoners innocent, he 
should have restored to them this property along with the rest 
that was found upon them, and which they claimed as their own. 
If he believed the statement of the widows, that those things be- 
longed to their husbands, then must the prisoners have been 
punished as the murderers, and the property would have been 
given to the widows. This little fact is one of those which either 
show a strange perversion of judgment, or denote a vacillation 
of mind indicating that the judge himself felt that all was not 
right in the orders “he gave.* The truth of all that was stated on 


* No mention of this order to retain that portion of the property is to be found in 
Captain Sleeman’s book. We derive it from a statement publicly made by Mr, 
Pringle. 
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the part of the prosecution has since been fully proved by de- 
positions of other Thug approvers; and not only so, but that 
Thugghee existed to a great extent in those districts, at the very 
time that Mr, Elliot was assuring government that no such crime 
occurred.—(p. 244 of Appendix.) 

Many of the English magistrates were actuated by the same 
feelings. Some would not allow that Thugghee could exist in 
their districts, and even within this year were excessively indig- 
nant at such statements being made by the officers employed in 
the suppression of this crime: they were perfectly astounded, 
when men dispatched by those officers proceeded to dig up the 
bodies of persons recently murdered in various places, sometimes 
within a short distance of the police functionary’s residence. 
Others admitted that such a thing might occur occasionally; while 
a few boldly and openly stated what they had discovered, and gave 
much valuable information. Our limits do not permit us to add 
extracts from the official papers: we must, therefore, refer our 
readers to various letters from Mr. Wright, a Madras magistrate. 
—(See Appendix V. in Captain Sleeman’s book.) 

But even if all the English magistrates in India had been 
aware of and cordially co-operated with each other, they would 
have effected little towards the suppression of Thugghee. The 
ordinary tribunals and modes of proceeding, which answered in 
some degree for the detection and punishment of ordinary of- 
fenders, were of little avail against Thugs. Except in the rare 
instance of a gang being apprehended with stolen property in 
possession, which the relations of the murdered persons were 
there to identify, the only witnesses who could ever be brought 
against them were some of their own fraternity; and the evidence 
of men whose preliminary step must be to confess themselves the 
most ruthless villains in existence, is naturally received with dis- 
trust, of which the case commemorated by Mr. Pringle is a me- 
morable example, and doubtless may plead for the judge. For 
further particulars we refer our readers to pages 200, 221, 257, 
262, of the text of our author; and to Appendixes K. and L., in 
some of which they will find that the informers were punished, 
though not to the same extent as in Mr. Pringle’s case. 

Such being the English mode of proceeding, it is no wonder 
that approvers and informers were slow to come forward ; for no 
sooner did they lose the protection of our functionaries, than they 
were murdered by their accomplices. The dilatoriness and in- 
efficiency of our courts; the great power which the subordinate 
police and court officers possess to disguise the real merits of a 
case ; the influence which the Thugs contrived to obtain over these 
by means of bribes; the few instances in which stolen property or 
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bodies were discovered ; all conspired to increase the difficulty 
under which the ordinary magistrates laboured in detecting the 
perpetrators of this crime. But even where the bodies were 
found in wells, which was a common mode of disposing of them 
when in a hurry or likely to be disturbed, in the Doab, Oude, 
and other parts, the owner of the ground and his neighbours 
generally buried them as quickly as possible that the police 
officers might know nothing of the matter; and if these did be- 
come acquainted with the circumstance, a bribe would usually 
prevent their reporting it to the magistrate. The farmers and 
others had just grounds for what they did, owing to the strange 
mode in which the English government conducts its police affairs. 
In such cases as those now mentioned the common practice is 
to summon to court the owners of. the neighbouring lands, and 
many of the neighbours ;—at a distance, perhaps, of from ten 
to eighty miles, and to fine them severely as a matter of course, 
if they could not produce the perpetrators of the murders, 

But even when an insulated gang was actually brought to justice, 
it was but a drop in the ocean towards the suppression of Thug- 
ghee ;—nor would, nor will any thing effect this, but a general 
system, which shall be in operation all over India. Different 
magistrates might receive information which, if it were combined 
and compared together, might prove of the greatest value, but 
which becomes useless when frittered away among separate offi- 
cers, who have no communication with each other. ‘The whole 
business too was so little understood, that few could bring them- 
selves to credit the extent of such an organized system of murder. 
Although sufficient was known, so far back as 1810, to induce 
the commander-in-chief to issue a general order to the native 
soldiery who went on leave, urging them to take bills on the 
different treasuries for the amount of their savings, instead of car- 
rying cash, for fear of being robbed on the road, yet year after 
year passed, and men did not join their corps: but it was always 
supposed they had deserted, and little suspicion apparently was 
entertained of their being musdeved, which however, was since 
discovered to have been the case in almost every instance. The 
scattered residences of the Thugs was another obstacle, and ren- 
dered them much more difficult to deal with than ordinary cri- 
minals, who inhabit the same locality. ‘The members of a single 
gang often came from different parts of the country, some of 
which were hundreds of miles asunder. Numbers of them, per- 
haps the greater part, were residents of foreign states over which 
our magistrates had no control; and, although the British govern- 
ment might have requested the co- operation of the different 
princes, little or no good would have been effected. Even a 
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system of Thug police, such as has been now established, if con- 
fined to our own provinces, could have been of no permanent use. 
The Thugs would have emigrated for the time to the native 
states, and although the crime might for a while cease in our own 
territories, as soon as the special Thug police was abolished, 
those miscreants would all have returned and prosecuted their 
trade as vigorously as ever. 

Occasionally when a gang, residents of a foreign territory, 
were arrested, and moral proof against them was strong,' but 
legal proof, according to our own system, failing; if the govern- 
ment made them over to their own native chief in the hope that 
he would punish them, this usually ended in their being re- 
leased by paying a sum of money—sometimes without. On the 
other hand, when our subjects were apprehended on a Thug 
expedition in a native state, they sometimes contrived, by flatter- 
ing English prejudices, to obtain the protection of our func- 
tionaries. The established creed of the government is the su- 
perior excellence of their own administration, and the blessings 
enjoyed by their native subjects; and they descant largely on the 
tyranny and oppression which exists in all native states. ‘This is 
well known to our native dependants and officials, who play their 
part accordingly. With many of them the Thugs maintained a 
good understanding, and when any of those wretches, residents of 
vur territories, were arrested by a native chief, a pitiable story 
was presented to some English functionary of ‘‘ poor innocent 
British subjects on a trading expedition,” or something of the 
sort, having been confined by a tyrannical chief, in order to extort 
money from them, Of course, a due proportion of compliments 
and flattery of the English was mixed up with the representation, 
and this would produce, often without the slightest inquiry, a 
strong letter from the English functionary to the native chief on 
the injustice of his proceedings, and generally ensured the release 
of the Thugs.—(See Appendix, p. 417.) 

_ Things had gone on in this way for years, chequered occa- 
sionally by the vigorous attempt of some individual functionary 
to eradicate the evil, but without any solid benefit. ‘The most 
notorious of these efforts was an attack made by Messrs. Halhed 
and Stockwell, in the year 1812, on the strong-hold of a large 
body of Thugs, in the province of Sindouse, in the Gualior ter- 
ritory. ‘They had formed a large village there, whence they issued 
annually on their excursions, and paid a regular tribute to that 
state for their protection. Many were killed; but the greater part, 
being driven away, scattered themselves all over India, joiming 
other gangs or forming new ones wherever they went: so that 
the enterprize, from not being followed up on a system of infor- 
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mation derived from some of those who were captured, actually 
in its results produced more evil than good. 

The next event which occurred, and which ultimately laid the 
foundation of the successful measures that have been since pur- 
sued, was the arrest of a gang of a hundred and fifteen, near 
Jubulpoor, in 1823: it was accomplished by the following means, 
A noted leader of Thugs, named Kulian, was in the Jubulpoor 
gaol. Seeing the proof strong against him, he offered to turn in- 
former to save himself; and was promised his life in the event of 
his doing good service. He accordingly desired his brother, 
Motee, to accompany the first large gang he should meet, tra- 
velling in that direction; to note well the murders and places 
where the bodies should be buried; and, as the gang approached 
Jubulpoor, to give information to Mr. Molony, agent to the go- 
vernor-general. The gang which Motee joined was that of 
Dhunnee Khan: he strictly fulfilled his instructions, and caused 
the apprehension of the whole: this has been already related ; 
and also how Dhunnee Khan contrived to persuade Mr. Molony 
to order their release. In despair at this, Motee followed the 
gang, and, by dint of frightening some of them with assurances of 
speedy re-apprehension, persuaded a few to return with him to 
Mr. Molony, and declare what they really were. On this addi- 
tional evidence, a large police force was sent after the gang, and 
succeeded in capturing a hundred and three, who were safely 
lodged in gaol. Mr. Molony unfortunately died soon after this: 
his successors apparently did not know how to proceed in the 
case, until Mr. F. C. Smith took it up in 1830, shortly after his 
appointment as governor-general’s agent at Jubulpoor: seventy- 
five were convicted; the others having died in gaol, excepting 
some who were made informers. 

Another considerable gang was apprehended in the same terri- 
tories in 1826 by Captain Wardlow, employed there as a civil 
officer ; a third by Captain Sleeman, in Bhopal, in the beginning 


of 1830; and a fourth by Major Borthwick, political agent of 
Mahidpoor :— 


** These arrests were attended by a combination of circumstances, so 
fortunate, that a man might consider them as providential without ex- 
posing himself to the charge of superstition. The feelings of every one 
whose feelings were of any importance to the cause, from the Governor- 
General Lord William Bentinck, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, Vice-President 
in Council, to the humblest individual, seemed to be deeply and simul- 
taneously interested in promoting its success.” —See p. 46. 


Of all these gangs, some of the members, frightened at what 


had already occurred, turned approvers, in order to save them- 
selves ; but the evidence of these men, in particular of a Brahmin 
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approver, named Ferringhea, was perfectly astounding, and laid 
open a scene of barefaced villainy which could scarcely be cre- 
dited: nevertheless, every statement hitherto made by them, and 
by others, has been corroborated. 

Captain Sleeman observes :— 


** When I was in civil charge of the district of Nursingpoor, in the 
valley of the Nerbuddah, in the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, no or- 
dinary robbery or theft could be committed without my becoming 
acquainted with it; nor was there a robber or a thief of the ordinary 
kind in the district, with whose character I had not become acquainted 
in the discharge of my duty as magistrate ; and if any man had then 
told me that a gang of assassins by profession resided in the village of 
Kundelee, not four hundred yards from my court; and that the exten- 
sive groves of the village of Mundesur, only one step from me on the 
road to Saugor and Bhopal, was one of the greatest beles, or places of 
murder in all India; and that large gangs from Hindustan and the 
Deccan used to rendezvous in these groves; remain in them for many 
days together every year, and carry on their dreadful trade along all the 
lines of road that pass by and branch off from them, with the knowledge 
and connivance of the two landholders by whose ancestors these groves 
had been planted ; I should have thought him a fool or a madman: and 
yet, nothing could have been more true. The bodies of a hundred tra- 
vellers lie buried in and around the groves of Mundesur; and a gang of 
assassins lived in and about the village of Kundelee while I was ma- 
gistrate of the district, and extended their depredations to the cities of 
Poona and Hyderabad.”—See p. 22. 

* When Feringhea, a Thug leader of some note, for whose arrest 
government paid 500 rupees, was brought in to me at Saugor, in De- 
cember, 1830, he told me, that, if his life were spared, he could procure 
the arrest of several large gangs, who were in February to rendezvous at 
Jeypoor, and proceed into Guzerat and Candeish. Seeing me disposed 
to doubt his authority upon a point of so much importance, he requested 
me to put him to the proof ;—to take him through the village of Seloda, 
which lay two stages from Saugor on the road to Seronge, and through 
which I was to pass in my tour of the district, of which I had received 
the civil charge, and he would show me his ability and inclination to 
give me correct information. I did so, and my tents were pitched, 
where tents usually are, in the small mango grove. I reached them in 
the evening ; and, when I got up in the morning, he pointed out three 
places, in which he and his gang had deposited, at different intervals, 
the bodies of three parties of travellers. A pundit (priest) and six at- 
tendants, murdered in 1818, lay among the ropes of my sleeping-tent ; 
a serjeant and four seapoys, murdered in 1824, lay under my horses ; 
and four Brahmin carriers of Ganges-water, and a woman, murdered 
soon after the pundit, lay within my sleeping-tent. The sward had 
grown over the whole, and not the slightest sign of its ever having been 
broken was to be seen. ‘The thing seemed to me incredible; but after 
examining attentively a small brick terrace close by, and the different 
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trees around, he declared himself prepared to stake his life upon the ac- 
curacy of his information. My wife was still sleeping over the grave 
of the water-carriers, unconscious of what was doing or to be done. I 
assembled the people of the surrounding villages, and the police officer 
and his men, who resided in the village of Korac, close by, and put the 
people to work over the grave of the serjeant. They dug down five 
feet, without perceiving the slightest signs of the bodies or of a grave. 
All the people seemed delighted to think that I was become weary like 
themselves, and satisfied that the man was deranged ; but there was a 
calm and quiet confidence about him that made me insist upon their 
going on; and at last we came upon the bodies of the whole five, laid 
out precisely as he had described. My wife, still unconscious of our 
object in digging, had repaired to the breakfast tent, which was pitched 
at some distance from the grove; and I now had the ropes of the tent 
removed, and the bodies of the pundit and his six companions in a much 
greater state of decay were exhumed from about the same depth, and 
from the exact spot pointed out. The water-carriers were afterwards 
disinterred, and he offered to point out others in the neighbouring 
groves ; but I was sick of the horrid work, and satisfied with what he 
had already done. The gangs which were concentrating upon Jeypoor 
were pursued, and the greater part of them taken, and Feringheas life 
was spared for his services. 


The disclosures made by these different approvers, and the in- 
formation given, threw open so fine a field for a general plan of 


operations, that the matter was warmly taken up by Mr. Smith, 
agent to the governor-general, and Captain Sleeman, district 
officer of Nursingpoor, each zealously cooperating with the other. 
On the 21st September, 1830, Mr, Smith wrote to government, 
and intimated the necessity of some such plan: but the eyes of 
the latter had been opened, and before the receipt of Mr. Smith’s 
dispatch, a letter from government, dated 8th October, was ad- 
dressed to him, requesting his opinion on the subject. In reply, 
he submitted a plan, of which the following is an outline. 

Ist. That an officer, to be termed superintendent of operations 
against Thugghee, should be appointed, with power to send out 
parties to apprehend those against whom he might have infor- 
mation in any part of the country. 

2nd. The superintendent to commit all whom he deems guilty 
for trial, before the governor-general’s agent in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories. 

3rd. Lists to be made out against all upon whom suspicion 
rests, and sent to the different English functionaries, 

4th. The residents at native courts also to give their assistance. 

The draught likewise contains several minor provisions regard- 
ing the search for dead bodies; rewards to those who deserve 
such a mark of approbation; penalties for harbouring Thugs ; 
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prevention of abuses by approvers ; and other clauses not worth 
enumerating here, although highly useful in practice, 

The suggestions were, however, but partially adopted by go- 
vernment, for unfortunately Lord William Bentinck, at that time 
at the head of affairs, was not in the habit of indulging in a gene- 
ral or comprehensive view of any question; and his mind, while 
in India, was chiefly occupied in the minor details of government 
and the consideration of petty economical retrenchments. Captain 
‘Sleeman was, in January, 1831, removed to the Saugor district, 
authorized to act as superintendent, to send out parties for the 
arrest of Thugs, and proceed as above proposed ; but he was 
still expected to perform all his duties as civil officer of the 
Saugor district, without any additional pay, such being Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck’s system. Still under so able and indefatigable 
an officer as Captain Sleeman much benefit occurred, and nu- 
merous arrests were made ; but it soon became evident, from the 
extensive nature of the Thug operations, that more aid must be 
granted. Accordingly, in January, 1832, another officer was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the revenue and civil duties of the 
Saugor district, over which Captain Sleeman then presided, leav- 
ing to the latter only the magistracy department; thus allowing 
him more leisure to devote to Thug affairs. Three junior officers 
were appointed his assistants, and detached to apprehend such 
Thugs as they could obtain information of. 

Sull, the more that was done the more seemed requisite to do. 
Every arrest brought to light new combinations and associations 
of these professed assassins, and discovered new scenes in which 
their dreadful trade was at work. It was obvious that nothing 
but a general system, undertaken by a paramount power, strong 
enough to bear down all opposition by interested native chiefs, 
could ever eradicate such well-organized villainy ; and the other 
members of government at length succeeded in persuading Lord 
William Bentinck that it was incumbent upon a government call- 
ing itself enlightened to take the lead in so good a work; and 
that a moderate expense would be well bestowed in suppressing 
an association which was causing the annual murder of some 
thousands of his fellow creatures. In prosecution of the extended 
system of operations, Captain Sleeman was, in January, 1835, 
relieved altogether from ordinary civil duties, aud appointed su- 
perintendent; and several additional officers were nominated to 
act under him in various parts of the country. 

Jubulpoor, the residence of the agent to the governor-general 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, was appointed Captain 
Sleeman’s head-quarters. All Thugs apprehended within those 
territories, Jeypoor, Hyderabad, Nagpoor, and other contiguous 
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native states are tried by the agent at Jubulpoor. Those of 
Oude and Indore by the residents of those courts; and such as 
have committed crimes in what are called our regulation pro- 
vinces, are tried by the officers who are there stationed. Opera- 
tions have lately extended into Bombay, Madras, the eastern parts 
of Bengal, and the north westernmost parts of the Indian con- 
tinent; and there is no doubt that, to ensure complete success, 
it will be necessary to nominate additional superintendents as well 
as subordinate officers for each of these divisions: to which should 
be added functionaries specially appointed for the trial of those 
committed. 

The success of the combined operations has been beyond 
hope; and if properly followed up, it will be almost impossible 
for a Thug to remain at large. ‘The mode of proceeding is, to 
take the deposition of those who turn approvers, wherever this 
may happen to be. ‘These men are then required to give, to the 
best of their recollection, a full account of every expedition on 
which they have been, mentioning the dates of every one, and the 
detail of every murder; together with the names of those who 
had formed the gangs, their residence, caste, &c., &c. All this 
is registered in the office of the general-superintendent, and lists 
of those to be apprehended are sent to the different subordinate 
officers, who are all provided with approvers and guards. These 
officers also take the depositions in full of all whom they may ap- 
prehend, copies of which are sent to the general-superintendent. 
It is obvious that when depositions, thus taken almost simulta- 
neously from different people hundreds of miles apart, who have 
had no means of collusion, and none of them expecting to be 
apprehended, agree in describing the same scenes and the same 
actors, it is obviously next to impossible to refuse belief. But 
another test is applied. When a Thug is arrested, he is brought 
direct to the officers’ residence, and placed in a row between un- 
concerned people. ‘The approvers, who have been detained at the 
stations, are then sent for singly, and required to point out any 
individual of the party whom they may know. If they all fix 
upon the same individual, and their statements also agree with 
those previously made by others, it is impossible that better evi- 
dence can be had. 

We mention this, because we are aware that a prejudice has 
gone forth against the mode of conducting both the previous in- 
vestigations and the sessions part of the business in ‘Thug trials. 
That a man who has only seen or heard the latter should have 
some suspicions is not surprising ; for the whole evidence of events 
long past is given so glibly, that it appears to bear strong marks 
of fabrication. But in fact the sessions part of the business is 
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the least to be relied on: if that were all a man had before him 
to enable him to form his judgment, few Thugs would have been 
punished: before the trials come on, the approvers have all been 
brought together ; have had opportunities of seeing the prisoners, 
and of fabricating what tales they please. But this they dare not 
do; they know well that what passes in the sessions, though the 
actual trial, yet serves chiefly to spect the papers and operations 
of the subordinate officers, in order to ascertain that all has been 
correctly couducted ; and that in reality, the previous proceedings 
form the evidence mainly relied upon. The whole association of 
Thugs is, in fact, different from that of any other known villains 
in existence. Their system is such, that they are beyond the 
reach of the ordinary tribunals of the country, and a special sys- 
tem must be put in force against them. That some petty abuses 
have been committed, we allow. Money has occasionally been 
extorted from people, under threat of accusing them of being 
Thugs; and others, though innocent, have suffered a temporary 
imprisonment. But there is no system, however well organized, 
that may not be open to imperfections ; and what are such evils 
as the above, which are the sum total of all that has occurred, to 
ridding the world of some hundreds of professed assassins. 

We are fully convinced, after taking every thing into consider- 
ation, that there are no trials in which a man may with so safe 
a conscience pronounce sentence, as those of the Thugs; in 
proof of which we have only to refer to the table in p. 38 of 
Captain Sleeman’s work. No less than eleven different func- 
tionaries, judicial and political, are there mentioned as having held 
Thug trials ; yet the general result is the same in all, as to the 
proportion found guilty and acquitted. We could mention many 
individual instances in proof of the correctness of the information 
obtained and evidence brought forward, but will content our- 
selves with one very striking case from Hyderabad. About eighty 
Thugs had been arrested in various parts of that kingdom by 
different parties of our approvers; they were collected into a 
gang and sent off to Jubulpoor under a guard. As they were 
passing the residence of the local governor of one of the Hydera- 
bad provinces, he gave in charge to the guard eleven men whom 
he had apprehended on suspicion. The whole were safely 
brought to Jubulpoor; but it so happened that the papers and 
documents relating to their arrest had not been received by the 
time of their arrival ; and the officer commanding the guard made 
no report as to whence the different men who composed the gang 
under his charge had been received: they were, therefore, as a 
matter of course, supposed to be all Thugs who had been arrested 
by our approvers. Nevertheless the usual form was proceeded 
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in, i.e. the approvers who remained at Jubulpoor were sent for 
singly to inspect the gang: all were recognized to be Thugs ex- 
cepting eleven men, of whom the approvers said they knew 
nothing. On the receipt of the documents a few days afterwards, 
these eleven proved to be the party given in charge to the guard 
by the local governor, with whose arrest our approvers had no 
concern, 

The success which has attended the exertions of the officers 
employed to suppress this crime, has hitherto equalled our most 
sanguine expectations. In most parts of Central India, Bundle- 
cund, Bogelcund, and from Allahabad to the Himalayah, Thugghee 
now scarcely exists: the great proof of which is, that the servants 
of English gentlemen, and Sepahees, who go on leave into those 
parts of the country, have, during the last three years, all returned 
in safety; whereas previously, not a year passed without many of 
them being missed. We mention these two classes, for their 
movements only can we correctly ascertain ; but it is a fair infe- 
rence that other natives have travelled in equal safety. There 
can be no doubt that if the British government will pursue vigor- 
ous measures for a few years, the system will, with proper super- 
vision on the part of the ordinary police, be completely eradicated, 
never again to arise ; but if exertions are slackened, and any fully 
initiated Thugs left at large, they would infallibly raise new 
gangs, and Thugghee would again flourish all over India. It is 
certainly incumbent on a government which assumes to itself the 
character of enlightened, and which is now paramount in India, 
to exert itself for the suppression of such an atrocious system, 
It is impossible to ascertain with accuracy the extent to which it 
has been carried annually, and, could it be done, the statement 
would scarcely be credited. Reckoning the number of Thugs in 
all India to be ten thousand, and that, on the average, each Thug 
murders three victims a year, this will give an amount of thirty 
thousand murders annually committed for many years past, of 
which, till lately, scarcely any thing was known. Frightfully 
enormous as this may appear, it is probable that both estimates 
are under the mark, which is warranted by what appears on the 
trials, where, of course, but a small portion of the crimes actually 
committed are proved. 


“These men are commonly tried for one particular case of murder, 
perpetrated on one occasion, in which case all the gang may have par- 
ticipated, and of which the evidence is most complete. On the average, 
more than ten of these cases have been found to occur on every expedi- 
tion; and every man has, on the average, been on ten of these expedi- 
tions. ‘The murders for which they are tried are not, therefore, com- 
monly more than a hundredth part of the murders they have perpetrated 
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in the course of their career of crime. In the last sessions held at 
Jubulpoor by Mr. Smith, for 1834-5, thirty-six cases from Hyderabad, 
committed by Captain Reynolds, and forty-two cases from other parts, 
committed by myself, were tried, and two hundred and six prisoners 
convicted of the murder of four hundred and forty persons. Of these 
the bodies of three hundred and ninety had been disinterred, and inquests 
held over them, leaving only fifty unaccounted for.”—-p. 38. 


In the sessions of 1836, lately held by the Honourable F, I. 
Shore at Jubulpoor, two hundred and forty-one prisoners were 
convicted of the murder of four hundred and seventy-four indi- 
viduals, of whose corpses three hundred and fourteen were disin- 
terred, and inquests held upon them. 

The results have been hitherto highly satisfactory. Within 
these few years more than two thousand Thugs have been arrested 
by the officers attached to the Jubulpoor and Central India 
establishment alone. Of these about three hundred have been 
made approvers ; taking in the sessions of 1836 first mentioned, 
the abstract of which is not included in the table at p. 58 of Cap- 
tain Sleeman’s book, which was printed just before the sessions 
were held, eighteen hundred and three were committed for trial, 
Of these four hundred and nineteen were sentenced to death; 
one thousand and eighty to transportation for life ;* ninety-five 
to imprisonment for life; leaving two hundred and nine, who 
were either sentenced to limited imprisonment, allowed to turn 
approvers, died in gaol, or were otherwise disposed of, Only 
twenty-one of the whole have been acquitted; and this proves 
the extraordinary care with which the cases are prepared by the 
officers to whom this duty has been intrusted, and the strong 
nature of the evidence adduced. We cannot but wish them 
every success in exterminating a system which spares neither sex 
nor age; whose members never abandon their profession as long 
as they possess the power to engage in an expedition; who watch 
for their prey like wild beasts or vultures; and talk of the princi- 
pal scenes of their crimes as a sportsman would of his favourite 
preserves. We trust also that no miserable fit of economy on 
the part of government may arise to thwart the measures in 
progress, but that every co-operation will be given to those praise- 
worthy exertions. 


* These sentences are at once carried into execution, and not commuted, as is so 
common in England. 
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Art. If.—1. Ida della Torre, Episodio patrio, di Giulio Car- 
cano. (Ida della Torre, a national episode by Giulio Carcano.) 
8vo. Milano, 1834. 

2, L’ Esule Pisano, Canti Tre, di Gio. Battista Montanari. (The 
Exile of Pisa, in ‘Three Cantos, by Gio. Battista Montanari.) 
8vo. Verona. 1856. 

3. Ulrico e Lida, Novella, di Tommaso Grossi, 8vo. Milano. 
1837. 


NARRATIVE poetry appears to be reviving in Italy, though not in 
its earliest modern form ; neither as the regular epic of ‘Tasso, nor 
the fantastically wild, extravagant, and comic, but always vigor- 
ous and fascinating, vein of Ariosto. As little have the living 
successors of those great bards condescended to imitate the 
romantic strain of Scott, although we can scarcely doubt of The 
Lay, Marmion, The Lord of the Isles, &c. being as certainly the 
progenitors of the more recent Italian narrative poems, as the 
Waverley series of their historic novels; with some of which we 
have made our readers acquainted. ‘The works, however, where 
with our present business lies, have, as intimated, neither the re- 
gularity and completeness of the first-named poet, the life and 
variety of the second, nor the strong and romantic spirit of the 
last. But if it is easy to say what they are not, what they are is 
less readily definable; inasmuch as even those now before us 
differ too widely from each other to be susceptible of any generic 
or collective description beyond that of narrative, written in 
the regular oftava rima, or eight-lined stanza. Their classifi- 
cation however is of the less importance because we have not 
hitherto met with one of them of merit sufficient to point out its 
author as the founder of a new school, though evidently gifted with 
some poetic powers. The three poems before us we understand 
to be very popular in Italy, and therefore purpose laying them 
before our readers in the chronological order of their publica- 
tion. 

The first of the three, Ida della Torre, bears as a poem some 
analogy to the prose fiction, Giovanna Prima, mentioned in a 
former number.* Like that, it is a fragment of history deve- 
loped imaginatively, and, in the present case, poetically also. 
The poem is little more than a relation of the commencement of 
the Emperor Henry of Luxemburg’s expedition into Italy, in the 
years 1310-11, to receive the imperial and iron crown; upon 


* See Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xxxiv., p. 473. 
VOL, XXI. NO. XLI, D 
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which occasion he paused in Lombardy to pacify that (in those 
days) ever turbulent portion of the peninsula, The subject is 
well chosen. From amongst the Lombard broils the poet has 
selected for his theme those which distracted their chief city 
Milan, with the rivalry of the Torriani and Visconti; and which 
rivalry Henry appeased, or rather quelled, by expelling Guido 
della Torre, and reinstating the exiled Matteo Visconte. Upon 
this historical event Carcano has superinduced a Romeo and 
Juliet story—the loves of Alfredo Visconte and Ida della Torre 
—but unluckily he has not managed it with the genius of Shak- 
speare. His Romeo, Alfredo, who has no father to control 
his proceedings, unceremoniously, unscrupulously, and without 
other motive than his passion, deserts his kindred and party to 
join his mistress’s parent. ‘The only plea we can allege in his fa- 
vour is, that his desertion of the Visconti takes place at the moment 
when their sun is rising, aud that he follows the Torriani when 
they in their turn tread the paths of exile. But the lady’s father, 
who is clearly no obstinate Capulet, gives his daughter so readily 
to Alfredo on his, the lover’s, death-bed, that we cannot imagine 
why they were not married when both were alive and well, 

Of this pregnant subject the author has made nothing in the 
way of story. He evidently possesses a strong and fervid imagi- 
nation, capable of producing something very superior to Ida 
della Torre, however ephemerally popular this tale may be in 
Italy. The defects of the poem originate chiefly in the writer’s 
having trusted merely to inspiration, without duly and previously 
meditating upon, planning, and working out his subject. To 
exhibit his poetic powers we translate the opening stanzas. 


** Look, Italy, upon thy native sky 

Gloriously radiant with the noontide blaze ; 

See, lingering on thine Alpine bulwarks high, 
Aurora drops her veil of roseate rays ! 

Quiver the gentle zephyrs ; kissingly 
The water of two seas around thee plays: 

And beautiful as thought of God above 

Art thou, or new-formed man’s first dream of love! 


“ Thy mountain steeps, and their embosomed dells ; 

Thy blest enchantment, trees and flowers among ; 

Thy nights, whose deep serene breathes magic spells ; 
The silver mantle of the starry throng ; 

The balmy air where richest perfume dwells ; — 
All blend melodiously in nature's song ! 

Since first this earth by human kind was trod, 

Thy sky hath been one ceaseless hymn to God. 
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“ But, thrall of guiltier times, thou bear’st their brand ; 

And fearful still has been thy children’s life, 

For heavily hath fallen th’ Eternal’s hand 
Upon thy soil, with discord ever rife. 

He waked fraternal hatreds ;—through the land 
Writing in blood the tale of direst strife : 

Nor hath the course of centuries effaced 

One dreadful character of all he traced.” 


These, followed, we know not why, by two whole stanzas of 


asterisks, constitute the introduction; which being thus oddly 
completed, the poem itself opens as follows, 


Fair land of Italy, that in my breast 
Breath’st every sweetest, every saddest thought ; 
In virgin lays the memory unblest 
I wake, of ills Insubrian passions wrought. 
An awful lesson to mankind address'd 
And for thy children’s hearts with anguish fraught— 
Upon these shores what hymn can ever rise 
That pitying echo answers not with sighs! 


“ Where deepest thrown along Benaco’s vale 
Sleep the hill shadows, and his banks are still, 
An exile rears his pensive forehead pale, 
While thoughts of long-lost home his bosom thrill.— 
The day is lovely, and the amorous gale 
The perfumes of ten thousand blossoms fill : 
Italian nature’s genial smile is there 
But powerless still to soothe the exile’s care. 


“ That midnight look, where vengeance broods abhorred, 
That hair betokening years, that bald high brow ; 
Too plainly these confess their banished lord— 
Mattéo de’ Visconti, is it thou ! 
* * ® ~ 
Within whose burning soul distinctly traced 
Proud hopes survive, of power more firmly. based. 


‘¢ Yet bitter memories of moments flown, 
Too deeply graven on his spirit dwell ; 
When, banished from the realm so long his own, 
He sought, a fugitive, the hermit-cell. 
Revenge, regret, hope, yet unoverthrown, 
Conflicting wildly in his bosom swell : 
Unwonted shame that exiled leader shakes, 
And all his sozl to new resentment wakes. 
‘* His wife deserted, and their wedlock’s fruit, 
Banished and distant all, on memory 
Resistless rise, in agonies acute 
‘That chill to stone the tear-drop in his eye. 
In vain! that wrathful spirit, fixed and mute, 
Takes counsel only of his courage high ; 
Dg 
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For still midst adverse fortune’s darkest storm, 
The virtues of his race his soul inform.” 

This may suffice as a specimen of Carcano’s poetic ability, 
and we shall turn from Ida della Torre, inforcing our former 
remark that its fault is tacompleteness as a work ‘of art; a de- 
fect not necessarily entailed by its being an episode of national 
history. Further, it interests us in no ‘hero; neither the elderly 
political antagonists, nor even Alfredo, whose love is as much 
misplaced amidst the clash of that civil war as the love in some 
of Corneille’s tragedies. We would not wish to insinuate with 
Addison’s Cato, that this passion is necessarily out of its sphere 
in these or any political convulsions, for this would run counter 
to experience: on the contrary, such love relieves and breathes 
a human sympathy amidst the deepest horrors, whilst it impresses 
us with a shuddering sense of the tremendous devastation of hap- 
piness, as well as life, wrought by intestine commotion. The love 
that can do this, however, is not the mere youthful fancy of a boy 
and girl who have scarcely exchanged a word, and of whose in- 
dividuality we have therefore no strong and distinct conception. 
It requires to be brought before us as a passion not merely told, 
but which we ourselves deeply feel to be ingrossing and irresis- 
tible. 

DT’ Esule Pisano is \ess historical than Ida della Torre; it is like- 
wise less poetical; but we are by no means without a suspicion 
that it may be more generally popular. It really is a romantic 
narrative of the past; but, as such, presents us with little graphic 
portraiture of the misery and horrors to which Italy was every 
where reduced in those days of mutual hatred and warfare. We 
do, to be sure, hear something of the tyrannous cruelty of Ram- 
baldo, the usurper of Pisa, and the ultimate success of an insur- 
rection against him ; but in direct contrast with Carcano’s volume, 
Montanari gives us little of the historical part of his subject, 
occupying himself almost exclusively with the loves and adven- 
tures of his Ugo and Elisa. Of these the latter is a somewhat 
virago-ish damsel, who tells fibs innumerable, and deserts her 
aged father to follow, not accompany, her lover Ugo, one of the 
leaders of the insurrection, from their common place of exile, 
Sardinia, into Tuscany. The lady takes this extraordinary step 
contrary, we apprehend, to the laws even of romance, without 
any stronger motive than impatience of her lover’s absence ; and 
the catastrophe entirely turns upon this continental trip, inasmuch 
as her unmaidenly escapade brings her to the scene of action at a 
moment so critical, that, by cleverly rescuing Ugo from a dun- 
geon, she both saves his life and enables him to achieve his enter- 
prise. But Elisa is wholly unacquainted with the danger of her 
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lover, when she thus wildly, indelicately, and unfilially follows, 
merely, as it might be thought, to hamper him and disgrace her- 
self, 

We proceed to offer our readers a specimen of the perform- 
ance, and cannot perhaps select a fairer than Elisa’s measures for 
Ugo’s deliverance. The heroine, to excite less attention, has 
prudently assumed male attire for her journey, and casually learns 
at a little Italian inn that at that very house a knight, in the de- 
scription of whom she recognizes her lover, had lately been 
seized by Rambaldo’s emissaries, headed by his creature Romiro, 
and remains confined in the dungeons of a neighbouring castle. 


** Romiro, whom his master’s urgent needs 
To hasten with his warriors home incite, 
Now quits the castle, and tow’rd Pisa speeds. 
Six times the distance of an arrow’s flight 
Scarce had he ridden, when from midst the reeds 
And slime of a near marsh, appears a knight ; 
Disastrous fate his battered arms attest, 
Broken his sword, and sullied is his crest. 


** His bruised and dinted armour many a stain 
Displays of blood, that still seems uncongealed ; 
Pallid his countenance, his eyes amain 
Roll sadly round ; and tow’rds the marshy field 
He seems, with pausing step, each sense to strain, 
Listening if danger any sound revealed. 
Now the fierce seneschal’s meek wife is seen, 
Where at the gate she stands with pitying mien.” 


The knight, who of course is Elisa in disguise, is received 
with great kindness by this dame : 


« The seneschal, with ruby nose, and hair 
Grey as his beard, lounged at the festal board, 
Companioned with a jovial, wanton fair : 
Even then from ample vase the wine he poured, 
Nor deigned to notice the approaching pair. 
No heed amidst his drink could he afford 
Save to his paramour, on whom he leered, 
And, pointing at his wife, nodded and sneered. 


** The wife, thus flouted, ill the insult bore, 
And fled, loud weeping, to her lonely cell ; 
Thereat Elisa, chafing more and more, 
Her silence broke in accents stern and fell. 
* Seek’st thou thine ease ere duty’s task is o’er— 
‘ Draining huge goblets with thy bonnibelle, 
‘ Whilst plunderers here, before thy very eyes, 
‘ Thy Lord Rambaldo’s dearest friend surprise ? 
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‘ Myself that friend ; Liguria’s shores who left, 
‘ To good Rambaldo bearing store of gold 

‘ And weighty letters; now of both berett 
* By robber bands that in your marshes hold. 

‘ Drink ye whilst your kind lord must suffer theft ! 
‘ The fates conspire against Rambaldo bold, 

* Tho’ from yon Pisan rebels to ensure 

* My precious charge, I sought a track obscure. 

* ~ * * 
‘ Or get me, seneschal, my goods restored, 
* Or tremble at the vengeance of thy lord !’” 


The seneschal is fairly frightened from his jollification by the 
threats of the pretended knight, and sets out with his men to seek 
the supposititious robbers, leaving at home his wife and a single 
old ruffian in addition. But Elisa, it should seem, had arranged 
only the first half of her stratagem, trusting further operations to 
chance ; and she is pondering how to profit by the brief absence 
of the garrison, when the seneschal’s kind-hearted wife comes to 
implore her good offices with Rambaldo, in behalf of a noble 
captive recently brought to the castle, and for whose fate she is 
under great apprehension. Elisa does not reveal her own deep 
interest in the matter, but quietly promises mediation, and in- 
quires into the possibility of enabling the prisoner to escape, lest 
her intervention should prove too late. She learns that the castle is 
supposed to be haunted by the ghost of Rambaldo’s wife, who had 
been murdered there, and that her companion can communicate 
with Ugo from a balcony immediately above his dungeon. Our 
heroine thereupon intrusts her humble friend with a silk ladder 
by which Ugo is to get out of the castle, and instructions for his 
course when he shall have thus regained his liberty. This com- 
mission is scarcely given when a noise, announcing the seue- 
schal’s return, warns his wife to retire to her chamber; whilst 
Elisa lying down upon a bench pretends sleep, and thus over- 
hears a proposal for her own assassination, postponed by the 
seneschal uutil they shall have made another search next morning 
for the invisible robbers. 


“ The night advances, and the castle bell 

Tolls slowly, solemnly, the midnight hour ; 
Then rings a rapid peal, designed to tell 

Th’ appointed watchers they must wake, and scour 
The putlieus of the castle, hill and dell, 

Lest foemen in the dark surprise the tow’r. 
Groping, scarce half awake, from bed they creep, 
And curse the summons that forbids to sleep. 
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“ Now heavy and reluctant steps are heard 

Along the narrow passages and stairs, 
Grumbling, and oaths, and many a muttered word ; 

A court-yard lanthorn on th’ assemblage flares, 
Each on his halberd leans, with face unstirred. 

The draw-bridge falls, and forth one party fares, 
To range the ground ; the rest within the yard 
Replace the draw-bridge and remain on guard. 


- 
- 


Scarce half an hour since forth they went hath past, 
And hark ! the word is given, and the reply: 
Now over the lower’d bridge come trampling fast 
The scouts, full certain that no danger’s nigh; 
When lo! a strange alarm !—all stand aghast, 
For issuing from the portal all desery 
A tall white phantom, that, amidst their fears, 
Crossing court-yard and draw-bridge, disappears. 


The guards all trembling stood ; then raised a yell 
Of fear, and shrouded with their hands their eyes ; 
But when they heard their shrieks re-echoing swell, 
For shelter swift each hurrying dastard flies ; 
Jostling and dashing at the gate, some fell, 
Borne down and trampled on with groans and cries ; 
Pale, livid, icy-cold, some fainting lay ; 
Some, as their feet were winged, fled fast away. 


oa 
” 


- 
- 


The bridge is lowered, the postern-gate set wide, 
Raised the portcullis! It behoves that quick 
I venture forth, to learn, did spectre glide 
Through the scared band, or was it boyish trick, 
Or daring stratagem? On every side 
The dazzling snowdrifts on the ground lie thick. 
Ay, but yon marsh and all those rustling reeds ?>— 
There sure some mortal wight concealment needs. 


Was then the phantom only flesh and blood ! 
For footsteps hurrying thence I plainly hear. 
Elisa thus exclaims in merry mood— 
‘ Oh goblin spectres, and oh slaves of fear ! 
I leave ye, purblind guards, for scorn meet food !’ 
And loud her laugh, as memory painted clear 
The frolic pranks that erst, in childhood played, 
Full oft her home a house of mourning made.” 


We now proceed to a writer who, already enjoying a very con- 
siderable share of celebrity, is entitled to more attention than 
Carcano or Montanari. Grossi is well known in this country as 
the author of Marco Visconte, an historical novel, the best per- 
haps that the Italian, we could almost say the continental, school 
has yet produced; but many of his warmest English admirers 
may possibly be unaware that even prior to the appearance of that 
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tale, Grossi’s reputation as a poet stood high in Italy. His great 
work, I Lombardi alla Prima Crocciata, is a portion of the 
first crusade, and should perhaps have been noticed before; but 
he has now given the world another narrative poem, depicting 
the early days of Italy, and has laid his scene further back than 
either of the writers just noticed, and, it seems to us, in a more 
interesting age; namely, the beginning of the 12th century. His 
tale of Ulrico e Lida is an episode of the fierce war provoked 
by the murder of a Milanese noble in a Comasian sedition, and 
which raged for ten years between the neighbouring Lombard 
cities of Milan andComo, Grossi designates it simply a novella, 
or tale, and it is nothing more. ‘The heroine, Lida, is the daughter 
of Ottone, whose murder occasioned the war; whilst her lover, 
Ulrico, is a noble Comasian, the former playmate of herself and 
her elder brother Richelmo, when Ottone with his family resided 
at Como. The poem opens with Richelmo’s entrance into Milan, 
escorting a party of Comasian prisoners of war, amongst whom 
is his early friend Ulrico; and the two are conversing amicably 
together as they ride towards the city. 


“ The warder at the gate had marked from far 

Th’ approaching troop, and banner friendly white ; 
The bolts withdrawn by force of lever-bar, 

The barriers raised, the arch grown black as night 
With lapse of ages that all beauty mar, 

Admits the warrior band, in armour bright. 
Entering they pass the church, that near the gate 
Stands, to St. Marcellino consecrate. 


“ Thither, for sacred to that saint the day, 
From every street and lane the people swarm ; 
But pausing as the sight arrests their way, 
Around th’ advancing troop a wall they form. 
Insulting words and gestures first betray 
Their frantic hate, which deepens to a storm ; 
Even on the guard they close, that rabble rout— 
And ‘ Death to those of Como! Death!’ they shout. 


* Richelmo bade his warriors draw their swords 
And in their midst their menaced captives take ; 
With such protection as his band affords 
Full slowly through the press their way they make.” 


Notwithstanding their precautions, Ulrico is wounded, and Ri- 
chelmo seizes the fiercest of the crowd :-— 


“* Londly he roars and struggles, the poltroon, 
But vainly as the pie in eagle’s claw ; 
By turn so strange the crowd is silenced soon ; 
The bold exploit enforces sudden awe, 
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And the wild outcries of the caitiff loon 

Their fickle minds from rage to laughter draw, 
As on his back and shoulders falls each blow 
Dealt by the sword-hilt of his vigorous foe.” 


The mob being thus unexpectedly brought into good humour 
by the sound drubbing bestowed upon one of themselves, Ri- 
chelmo delivers up to the authorities all his prisoners except 
Ulrico, whom he takes home. There, however, he finds his mo- 
ther considerably less manageable than the mob. She is vindic- 
tively inconsolable for the murder of her husband, and for a long 
time positively insists upon leaving the mansion that shall harbour 
a Comasian, even though her former favourite, and innocent of 
the crime: her two daughters, Lida and the child Odalinda, are 
equally implacable. Richelmo, however, ultimately extorts ac- 
quiescence in favour of his wounded friend, and, the domiciliation 
accomplished, time and intercourse produce their accustomed 
effect, Ulrico and Lida falling in love with each other, Nego- 
ciations for peace and an exchange of prisoners are set on foot 
between the belligerents; whereupon Ulrico declares his passion, 
obtains every requisite consent in Milan to his marriage, and re- 
turns to Como to solicit his father’s approbation. Lida and her 
family remove, in the mean time, to the castle of Bellano, on the 
lake of Como. 

But time rolls on; peace is not concluded, and no tidings are 
received from Ulrico; at length a rumour arises that he is on the 
point of marriage with Eurosa, the daughter of Azzo di Rumo, a 
powerful ally of Como. Richelmo is furious at such treatment, 
which he leaves home to avenge: Lida is distressed; but one 
evening it is whispered in her ear that, next morning, Ulrico, with 
six vessels, will be on his way to Dongo, on the other side of the 
lake, from whence he purposes immediately to repair to Bellano, 


Lida looks round, but the messenger has vanished. She is early 
on the watch :-- 


“* Pure azure is the sky in morning's prime ; 
The rising sun with roseate vapours dyed ; 
White with fresh snows and with nocturnal rime 
Show mountain, vale, and bank, the lake beside: 
All veiled except its breast; outspread sublime, 
Dark midst the white expanse, its waters glide ; 
Beneath whose glassy surface, still and clear, 
Rock, castle, tree, and hut, reversed appear. 


** Seest thou how, bowed beneath their load of snow 
Thrown from each neighbouring mountain’s lofty crest, 
Albeit yet green their leafy tresses show, 
Dark olive, cypress, laurel, bend oppressed ? 
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While birds, that deeply taste of famine’s woe, 

Sweep downward from each native crag-built nest, 
Searching the boughs, whence every touch of wings, 
The gathered snows in showery powder flings.” 


At length she descries the promised vessels, closely pursued by 
a superior force. 


‘* But, mark ye, where around yon loftiest peak, 

In the far north, a gathering tempest lowers ; 
Thence one small, round, grey cloud appears to seek, 

Outstarting from the mass, Legnone’s towers. 
The fisher plies his oar to reach the creek, 

Hauls up his boat, and safe beneath it cowers. 
The sportive swallows screaming, swoop from high, 
And dip their wings, so near the lake they fly. 

** Hark to the sullen murmur, rising now 

Remote ; from crag to crag that louder grows : 
See heaped in pillars ’gainst each mountain's brow 

Upwhirled by hurricanes, the gathered snows ; 
The watery plain as yet no furrows plough ; 

Alone the murmuring roar that deepening goes 
Forth from yon dark horizon, Boreas’ reign, 
Heralds the tempest to th’ adjacent plain. 

* Lida, who gazes from a turret’s height, 

Beholds the surges swell beyond the strait ; 

Sees waves, now white with foam, now black as night, 

Roll menacingly onward, big with fate. 

But yet with hope she views the threatening sight, 

Trusting the storm man’s fury may abate. 

At length the tempest comes—with horrid crash 
Ship forced on ship the foaming billows dash. 
“* Madly the wind amidst the vessels raves, 

And takes their broadside—whirling round and round. 
No longer raging foe his foeman braves, 

The gusts, commingling all things, all confound ; 
While by the fierce concussion of the waves 

Resistless tossing, barks from barks rebound, 

Or, by the billows ’gainst each other driven, 
One by another’s brazen beak is riven.” 

The tempest so far answers to Lida’s hopes, that it puts an end 
to the fight; but the object of her anxiety derives little advantage 
from this interruption of hostilities, his vessels being driven by the 
storm upon the inimical shore of Bellano, to encounter, as may 
be supposed, little hospitality. 

‘** Meanwhile, through town and village, far and near, 

The pealing bells give notice of th’ affray ; 

Signal of war, to sammon all who hear ; 
Thither they flock, though armed in uncouth way ; 
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Some cross-bows bring, some clubs or pikes uprear, 
Some spits, and rustic scythes, or bill-hooks sway. 

On the wrecked men they fall with savage joy, 

And all who gain the fatal shore destroy.” 


The leader’s vessel makes a stout resistance under the castle 


walls. 


“ Stationed at some small distance from the land, 

A storm of bolts and stones her engines pour 
Upon the barb’rous race that on the strand 

Slay the wrecked sailors struggling to the shore. 
But from behind the mole starts forth a band 

Of wherries, skiffs, and boats; by vigorous oar 
impelled, along the angry waves they glide, 

And crowd the gallant ship on every side. 


“The maiden, palpitating, terrified, 
Yet dares not from these horrors turn her eye, 
For well hath she her best-beloved descried 
Amongst the warriors in the flag-ship nigh. 
The danger grows—a moment must decide 
His fate, who combats there so gallantly ; 
His comrades dead, or wounded, strew the deck ; 
The sinking vessel is itself a wreck. 


‘* Whilst the poor remnant of his crew he cheers, 
And on the poop can scarce his stand maintain, 
See, tow’rds her prow a buoyant wherry steers, 
Shoots underneath, and takes the hanging chain. 
Triumphant now each rower’s strength appears 
As to the beach they tow the prize amain, 
Whilst, both from lake and shore, their daring feat 
Ferocious cries and clamorous plaudits greet. 


“ And now the Milanese o’erpowering bands 
Board her, and win, dismanned and desolate ; 
Alone, and near the stern, Ulrico stands, 
Assailed on all sides; his deserted state 
He sees; his vessel in the foeman’s hands; 
Resistance hopeless ’gainst impending fate : 
Fierce on th’ assailant most athirst for blood 
He springs, and plunging with him, seeks the flood. 


“Then might you hear from that ship’s hold arise 

A female shriek of bitter agony. 

Hath Lida heard it? Scarcely—for she lies 
Swooning, unconscious of her misery, 

Stretched upon earth, as corpse of one who dies. 
There long, in blest insensibility, 

She lay supine, across the threshold spread, 

As marble white and cold, though living, dead.” 
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We have suffered this extract to run to some length, because 
its scene of mingled human and elemental strife is one of the 
most striking in the poem. The main fault of Grossi and Car- 
cano, and, in a less degree, of Montanari also, is the dryness of 
the narrative they detail, instead of selecting a few dramatic and 
graphic scenes, forwarding the catastrophe, and connected by a 
brief intimation of the intermediate facts. ‘This, we apprehend, 
was one of the secrets that rendered the poems of Scott and others 
so effective : for the genuine poet can only paint vividly that which 
vividly impresses his own fancy, namely, particular scenes and 
portions of his tale. 

Richelmo, intent upon chastising Ulrico’s reported falsehood, 
had led the Milanese fleet, and was killed in the first attack. 
Whilst Lida is weeping over his body, she hears that Ulrico is 
alive—a prisoner in the castle, and his bride with him. Her 
agony and rage when her rival comes before her, are well de- 
scribed; but Ulrico’s supposed bride proves to be his sister 
Rosamonda, and the lover satisfactorily exculpates himself re- 
specting Eurosa di Rumo. The nuptial project is resumed ; 
the crews are prisoners at large in the castle; and, upon the next 
rumour of peace, Ulrico is again sent home to implore his 
father’s consent. But scarcely is he gone, when the Comasian 
sailors break out of the castle, and meeting with Rosamonda, 
Lida, and Odalinda, forcibly carry them off. Their appearance 
at Como complicates matters. Azzo di Rumo, learning that his 
daughter is rejected for Lida, obtains the incarceration of the 
latter, with threats of fearful punishment unless she persuades 
Ulrico to marry Eurosa. But this generous, hopelessly enamour- 
ed girl, at Rosamonda’s instigation secretly liberates Lida, and 
conducts her to Ulrico, who flies with her and her little sister: 
but the child wakes and screams just as they are stealing past 
Azzo’s door, and he is indefatigable in pursuit. We extract the 
conclusion of their disastrous flight. 


** Beneath a beam of mighty length, thrown o’er 
The valley where it narrows and grows deep, 
The foaming waters of a torrent pour, 
Headlong, precipitous, adown the steep : 
Only the side that fronts the cataract’s roar, 
Is guarded with a rail, by which to creep 
More safely, but worm-eaten, broken, low, 
It gives frail hold for those across that go. 


* Ulrico, on this beam, before him placed 
And gently forward urged the tottering child, 
Behind him drawing on with careful haste 
Lida, who stepped with fear, and faintly smiled, 
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Thus high uplifted o’er the watery waste, 

The sisters trembling, shook in terror wild ; 
Betwixt them he, their sole support and stay, 
Guided them both on that aérial way. 


“ Now close behind them suddenly they hear 
Fierce Rumo’s accents, vengeance menacing, 
Behold him burst from out a thicket near, 
And see him on the bridge impetuous spring. 
The gentle sisters shriek, o’erwhelmed with fear ; 
His cheek and eye of wrath such terrors fling ; 
Blinded with rage, he hurries on to dart 
His eager weapon to Ulrico’s heart.” 


Lida shields her lover, receiving in her bosom the descending 
blow, and— 


** Th’ assailant on his murderous aim intent, 
Thrown blindly forward, feels his footing fail, 
And fain, with swaying arms alternate lent 
To either side, would balance him: the rail 
He grasps at, misses, falls: that shock hath bent 
The beam; it leaves him: nothing now avail 
The fragile bars: hurled, shrieking, to the wave, 
That wood-work, following, floats upon his grave.” 


With this catastrophe we should have thought the poem might 
have properly closed; but Grossi has added a whole canto, in 
which Lida gets home and goes to bed; finds her mother insane 
at the loss of her children; and sees her recover her senses on the 
restoration of the two survivors. Yet just when every body, 
surgeon and reader included, imagines her wound in a fair way of 
healing, the poor girl dies, a minute or two after being married 
to Ulrico. 

It strikes us as somewhat remarkable, that two out of these 
three new and popular poems should terminate with a death- 
bed marriage; and we feel half tempted to consider the circum- 
stance as indicative of a return to a depth and solemnity of feel- 
ing such as has not, for some centuries past, been indigenous in 
the Italian soil and spirit. 

Here we take a temporary leave, looking forward with hope 
to more finished productions from Carcano and Montanari: to 
the genius of Grossi we decidedly think the prose historic novel 
far better suited than either poetic tales, or fragments of epics. 

The works we have just noticed do not possess all the merit we 
could desire, but they are at least interesting, and even important, 
as showing that the most recent literary taste of western Europe 
has also extended to Italy. 
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Art. IIf.—Za Science Politique fondée sur la Science de ? Homme, 
ou Etude des Races humaines sous le Rapport philosophique, 
historique, et sociale. Par V. Courtet, de L’Isle. Paris: 
Bertrand. 1838. 8vo. 


THERE is in vogue amongst our continental neighbours a Philo- 
sophy which, let it take what shape it will, is perpetually tending 
towards materialism : a philosophy that, in its self- sufficiency, 
continually flatters itself by seeking its defence in the ancient 
philosophy of the Greeks and Romans ; overlooking the charac- 
teristic fact, that whilst this latter was constantly grasping after 
truth, itself is as constantly running after error, and embracing, 
with an exulting satisfaction, every opinion that may reduce the 
intellect given us by our Creator to a level with the animals that 
grovel in ‘the dust. We scarcely know from what causes such a 
theory has obtained disciples, unless it be more or less attributable 
to a condition of society bordering fast on the dissolution of 
social sentiments, or the bigotry of mental blindness, rejecting all 
evidence but that of the touch. 

To this system of philosophy unquestionably belongs the essay 
of M. Courtet, which has just reached our hands. When he 
talks of laying the foundations of political science in the science 
of man, we must not understand by this latter the science im- 
pressed by the immortal yas: ceavriv. M. Courtet wishes to 
make politics what he terms une science positive, by throwing 
overboard the study of man’s high intellectual faculties, and basing 
it upon his physical constitution as an animal ; that is to say, he 
would have us consider the essence, or being, implied by the term 
MAN, to be in the body and not in the mind. He attempts to do 
away with the i//usion which, it seems, has so long been suffered: 
to mislead our theories of government, viz. the consideration of 
man as a “moral being” only; and accordingly divides his book 
into two parts, in the first of which he developes his notions of 
Man as simply an animal; and in the second he applies these 
notions to the science of politics. 

Linneus, says our author, when he placed man in his system 
of nature at the head of the animal kingdom, opened a new road 
to science. Buffon followed in the same train, and called the 
attention of his disciples to the singular and beautiful regularity 
with which the chain of animated nature extended, from its lofty 
climax, man, down to the lowest point of its gradation. But Lin- 
nzus and Buffon, with their followers, according to M. Courtet, 
although they made this grand step towards the true, fell into the 
important error of considering man, physically, as a class, in- 
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stead of one species of a class. Others, too, of later years, have 
led the way to the grand discovery set forth, it seems, in the pre- 
sent work, viz. that as in every class of animals there is a regular 
series of species, so in this highest class of man there is such a 
series also; every species of which is distinctly separated from 
the other, and has been ab origine, by the strongest and most 
indelible characteristics. Having thus extirpated “un préjugé 
trop profondément enraciné,” namely, the notion that man is one 
class, M. Courtet sets down certain axioms, as he calls them, 
on which his political doctrines are to be grounded, and which 
are—1, a general deep-rooted gradation in animal beings and in 
the human race; 2, a plurality of original types amongst man- 
kind ; 3, the perpetuity of these types, entirely independent of the 
influence of climate. 

Before we go farther into M. Courtet’s system, we will consider 
briefly the arguments by which he supports these axioms(!) and 
we trust that we shall, without much difficulty, be enabled to 
show their utter fallaciousness. 

In the first place, our author attempts to demonstrate a logical 
necessity for the truth of his axioms, by a train of reasoning that 
would do honour to an “ opponent” in any one of our univer- 
sity schools. Buffon, says he, places man at the head of the 
animal race: Buffon remarks the astonishing regularity of the 
chain, descending “ by steps almost insensible, from the most 
perfect of creatures to the most shapeless mass.” Now, in order 
that there may be such a regularity of descent, “there must 
necessarily be in the composition of the human race original dif- 
ferences of organization, at least as distinct as those which sepa- 
rate the different species of animals :” *—Ergo, there are such 
differences; &c. An admirable argument this, and equally re- 
mote from the common places of logic and fact. We must, 
nevertheless, consider poor Buffon as extremely ill used in this 
process of reasoning, since there is much more fathered upon him 
than he would willingly have acknowledged. When Linneus and 


ES 


* “Tl résulte de cette opinion que |’homme, tout en se distinguant d’une maniére 
sensible des genres inférieurs d’animaux, se lie néanmoins a ces genres par une facile 
transition, comme ceux-ci, également distincts les uns des autres, se lient évidemment 
entre eux. Il n’y a identité nulle part, mais l’analogie est partout. Entre homme et 
les autres étres organisés, il n’y a point similitude, il y a gradation. Mais pour qu'il y 
ait gradation, pour que l'on puisse ‘ descendre par des degrés presque insensibles de 
la créature la plus parfaite 4 la matiére la plus informe, de l’animal le mieux organisé 
au minéral le plus brut,’ il faut nécessairement qu’il y ait dans le sein du genre humain 
(qui se trouve ainsi rattaché a tous les autres genres) des différences originelles d’organi- 
sation, pour le moins aussi tranchées que celles qui séparent les diverses espéces d’ani- 
maux: car, si l’on comparait |’Européen a l’oran-outang, il serait absurde de dire 
que l’on passe de |’un a |’autre par une transition légérement marquée,”—>p, 6. 
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Buffon placed man, as an animal, at the head of their system, 
the former at least knew well that it was taking him in only one of 
his attributes; and also, what M. Courtet seems to have left 
out of the consideration, that he possessed another attribute, 
marking the widest possible separation betwixt himself and the 
next species in descent: in fact, that it would have been as ab- 
surd to say there was an ‘‘ insensible step” between man and the 
highest species of brutes, as it would have been both absurd and 
impious to say there was but an insensible step between God and 
man. The error is notorious; and with a known cause of such 
infinite difference, we have no ground whatever for assuming the 
logical necessity of a nearer and more regular approach. 

The system of M. Courtet is thus reduced to rest entirely 
upon facts, and not upon theoretic reasoning, in which the fore- 
going example proves that he is not over strong. ‘To us there 
appears no conceivable reason for imagining that the different 
species of mankind must follow the same system as the inferior 
animals, or that any “original law of creation,” as M. Courtet 
terms it, can be applicable here; unless, as he seems to suppose, 
and as some of the older philosophers in a barbarous age literally 


believed, men were produced like cabbages. 


M. Courtet next proceeds to show that there are marked dif- 
ferences in the physical organization of different races of Man, 
which must have co-existed with his origin, and which prove such 


> 
a graduated chain in that class as he had already assumed to 


exist. He specifies various physical characteristics which distin- 
guish, for instance, the negro from the European: and, trifling 
as these appear and really are in comparison with the differences 
between other classes of animals, he asserts them to be such as 
render it impossible that the two races could ever have sprung 
from the same stock. He then enumerates the various species of 
mankind which some naturalists have interposed between the 
European and the negro, and finally arrives at the conclusion 
that all these varieties have been, from the first existence of man, 
as radically distinct as a tiger and a cat. 

The strongest distinguishing characteristics of the different 
races of mankind are seated in the head and face. Here it cannot 
be denied that the negro, with his low narrow forehead, his scull 
elongated backwards, r his thick lips, &c., differs widely from the 
European ; that the European differs from the Asiatic, and that 
the Jew differs from others :—we admit the truth of many similar 
statements in the book before us. But are not these exactly what 
we ought to expect? and does there not exist as remarkable a 
distinction between two individuals of the same race and nation, 
in proportion to circumstances, as between the general charac- 
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teristics of any two races, even the European and the negro? 
Let those who would have an answer to this question visit the 
cabinet of a phrenologist. 

If it be demanded, what is the reason of this diversity of 
formation in the heads of different individuals,—we have little 
hesitation in assigning it principally to education; taking this, 
however, in its widest and philosophical sense, as combining 
accident and cultivation: and we base this opinion even upon 
the observation that among nations where a higher degree and 
greater diversities of education prevail, the diversity of heads is 
much greater than among a nation of savages. The simple cir- 
cumstance that the grand distinguishing characteristics of races 
are situated in that part to which we involuntarily turn for cha- 
racter and intelligence, might lead at once to this mode of solving 
the question; for who does not form a judgment of strangers on 
a first glance at their faces ? 

Beauty, according to our author, is itself a distinctive charac- 
teristic of the different species of the class MAN. Beginning with 
the lowest grade, we see extreme ugliness in the Hottentot, and 
find a constant and regular increase of beauty through all the 
ascending scale till we reach its highest degree in the European. 
We are ‘strongly tempted to question this argument altogether, 
and see no ground for concluding the organization of the head to 
be connected with the features of the face. With regard to 
beauty, M. Courtet overlooks the disparity often occurring in the 
different sexes of the same race; the Greeks, for instance; and 
for the Irish, compare the men of Munster and Connaught with 
their brethren. Is the native of Bengal, the Nair, the American 
Indian, the Persian, or the Circassian, superior in intellect, as 
unquestionably in beauty, to the ancient Roman* and the modern 
Chinese?—and what, in a few centuries, has so changed the 
Tatars of Rubruquis and other old travellers? But may we not 
pursue even M, Courtet’s scale of beauty within the bounds of 
Europe—nay, in our own island—in the same manner? and is 
not the actuating cause the same? Why, for instance, do we 
find in England the greatest degree of beauty as well as intelli- 
gence, if we seek it as the characteristic of a class, amongst the 
highest grade, the nobility? Doubtless because we there find 
the most universally careful education. Who that is accustomed 
to observe attentively the features of any particular class of society 
in England, will not recognize, to a certain degree, a distinctive 
character between that class and another, and thus afford one 
solution of the question as to the difference of feature in different 


* See Cicero. 
VOL. XXI. NO. XLI. 
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races, Let us apply the same course of reasoning to other cha- 
racteristics, besides those of intellectual diversity. 


‘* When we compare,” says M. Courtet, “ the varieties of the human 
race with each other, and with the different races of animals, we discover 
a new progression in the senses of sight, hearing, and smell, in the 
faculty of memory and the powers of mastication ; but here the order is 
inverted. The highest degree of perfection is on the side of the ani- 
mals, and the European, in this respect, is greatly inferior not only to 


certain animals, but also to different branches of the human family.”— 
p- 21. 


Here, again, we have a diversity of physical character which 
may be observed equally in a single tribe or society as in different 
races. ‘There is proportionally as great a diversity between the 
race of sailors, the race of husbandmen, the race of mountaineers, 
the race of the lower orders in London, and the race of gentle- 
men, as there is between the race of Europeans and the race of 
Calmucs. As the intellectual organs of the child, in the course 
of a refined education, are developed, and in some degree the 
formation of his head along with them, so are the other, the more 
animal organs, each, in all probability, more or less strongly 
formed by the circumstances under which he has grown up to 
maturity. ‘To think otherwise, is to suppose material action 
without result. 

For the sake of a familiar example, let us imagine a pair taken 
from among the educated classes of society, and placed in a wild 
uninhabited country, where it required all their efforts from dawn 
till night to obtain a precarious existence, and to defend them- 
selves from the attacks of wild beasts; and further, that in this 
position they were enabled to breed and bring up children, who 
must naturally seek their living and defence in the same manner, 
from the moment they are capable of doing so. ‘These children 
being utterly destitute of intellectual education, their intellectual 
organs would naturally be little developed, but at the same time 
their organs of sight and hearing would, by constant habit, be 
developed to an extraordinary degree. The organs of the other 
senses also are commonly prominent in proportion as the intellec- 
tual organs are defective. ‘These children, again, being destitute 
of clothing, their skins would become hard and discoloured, par- 
ticularly if exposed to a sultry sun; and as they went barefoot, 
their feet would be large and flattened. Here then, without 
going any further, we have obtained some of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the lower races of mankind, even in some mea- 
sure the colour of the skin, and we have yet ouly arrived at the 
first generation. But if we take the same steck two or three 
descents lower, can we doubt that the same characteristics will 
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have been not merely transmitted, but increased and in-rooted, 
and that we shall have a tribe of men differing much in physical 
organization from the people of the country from whence they 
originated, and who meanwhile have been continually advancing 
in intellectual cultivation and refinement ? 

The same change in animal organization may be instanced, in 
the contrary progression, in examples constantly before our eyes. 
Animals when domesticated, being no longer subjected to the 
same necessities as when wild, lose entirely, after a few genera- 
tions, many of their distinguishing characteristics, even to the 
change of colour. The domestic cat is now become a distinct 
species. . 

While speaking of colour, we may observe that it appears to us 
somewhat more than doubtful whether this ought to be considered 
as an absolute distinction of different species. We know that 
the complexion of people in France and England varies consider- 
ably, even in infancy. It is one of M. Courtet’s strongest argu- 
ments to prove that a negro is a different animal from an Euro- 
pean, and he asks whether we have any historical document that 
could lead us to believe that negroes were ever less black than at 
present, or if it was ever experienced that a negro became white 
by living in Europe amongst Europeans, or the contrary? With 
respect to the first of these objections, it must be observed, that 
from the earliest ages of history, the negroes of Africa have been 
living in the same position, and exactly under the same circum- 
stances ; that consequently there have been neither physical nor 
moral causes to produce any alteration, and hence we find 
they have now the same characteristics as are exhibited in the 
tombs of the Pharaohs. How far civilization can be spread 
amongst them in their own country, remains to be seen by our 
descendants. Merkel, we know, set up the startling hypothesis 
that they originated civilization; it is sufficiently refuted by facts; 
but that families transplanted to more temperate climes, and 
educated amongst a more civilized population, will gradually un- 
dergo a considerable organic change, we have no doubt whatever. 
However, it must also be observed, on the second objection of 
M. Courtet, that this change will be very gradual, and that it will 
take some time to eradicate entirely organic forms which have 
been taking root and continuing through thousands of generations. 
This argument, though but one ‘of probabilities, i is yet of the highest 
class of these, for it is founded on the analogies of experience, 
and we possess no nearer clue. ‘To ask, therefore, for experi- 
mental proofs of such doctrines, reminds us of the man who put 
a young raven into a cage in order to see if it would exceed -its 
reputed century and a half of life. 

E2 
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M. Courtet, in bringing forward the Jews as evidencing the 
immutability of characteristics in what he calls one species of man, 
gives us an example most peculiarly to our point. It is true that 
this people, on the oldest Egyptian monuments, may, after three 
thousand years, and after being scattered over every part of the 
earth, be identified with the Jews of the present day. But this 
is a solitary instance, and the history of their race affords a satis- 
factory solution of the cause. Wherever they have wandered and 
wherever they have settled themselves, the Jews have in all ages 
carefully excluded all outward influences; and the only change 
which we can expect to find is that of complexion, which must 
naturally be influenced by the climate under which they live, as 
in the well-known instance of that race in Malabar. But is there 
any instance where a people, either advancing or retrograding in 
culture and civilization through ages, have at the same time ex- 
perienced no physical change in their personal appearance? 
Have we not, on the contrary, most incontrovertible testimony 
that individual tribes of people have in their progress changed 
organically—that is, have changed in figure, stature, strength ? 

But there is a greater proof of identity of race than any phy- 
sical evidence that can be given; one which M. Courtet has 
entirely overlooked, and that is, language. It is here that we 
trace beyond any doubt the fact of people, who are now distin- 
guished strongly from each other by a diversity of physical cha- 
racteristics, having branched off from one original stock. What 
is more, as we look into the history of languages, we find, as every 
reflecting and penetrating mind might expect, that they have been 
going through the same changes as have acted upon man’s 
physical constitution. By them we trace an original tongue, di- 
verging first into slight and scarcely-differing dialects, afterwards 
through time and position becoming as distinct, and, to the com- 
mon observer, as difficult to identify with one another, as the 
people who speak them. ‘The Jews still read the Bible in the 
language in which it was written when Christ manifested himself 
upon earth, and long before; could an Englishman read it in the 
language of Ulphilas? Let it not be forgotten, that community 
of language unites us in blood with native races whom we have 
joined to ourselves politically, on the distant banks of the Indus. 
It is particularly the study of languages that makes us feel and 
recognize with our fellow-man in every part of the globe the link 
which the philosophy of M. Courtet strives to sever. In tracing 
the history of languages, we truly study the history of man in his 
different migrations, and trace also the very few distinct stocks up 
to their grand starting point, before which historical documents of 
another kind, the Scriptures, inform us that there was but one. 
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We are aware that M. Courtei talks much of treating histori- 
cally the science of man. But we have many proofs, within the 
small compass of the present volume, that it is a task far beyond 
his grasp. Sorry are we to be obliged to avow it, but he cannot 
quote an ordinary writer without making him say what he never 
dreamed of saying. We will give a single instance, that we may 
not incur the charge of condemning unjustly. * Pliny,” says he, 
“ fancied that the negroes blackened their skin, and made their 
hair curl by bathing in a river in Thessaly, which had the strange 
property of thus transforming the characters he believed common 
to the whole race of mankind.”* ‘This wonderful river was the 
far-famed Peneus. But how, it may be asked, came the negroes 
there? The question occurred to ourselves, and we were satis- 
fied at once by a reference to the original, which runs thus :— 
“In Falisco omnis aqua pota candidos boves facit: in Beotia 
amnis Melas oves nigras: Cephissus, ex eodem lacu profluens, 
albas: rursus nigras Peneus: rufasque juxta Ilium Xanthus, unde 
et nomen amni.”—(Plin. Hist. Nat. il. 106.) Pliny is talking 
of wonderful springs and rivers; “ The water drank in the foun- 
tain Faliscus,” says he, ‘‘ turns oxen white: in Beeotia, the river 
Melas turns sheep black; the Cephissus, issuing from the same 
lake, turns them (the sheep) white; the Peneus, again, turns ¢hem 
black; and the Xanthus, near Llium, turns them red, and hence 


its name.” Although we do not deny that M. Courtet has as 
much right to take sheep for men as he has to take men for 
oran-outangs, yet we consider it a grave infraction of his own 
system, to turn the men into negroes, and then to curl their hair 
gratuitously. 


5 , . . . 
When the reasoning is false, the conclusion need scarcely be 


examined; the foundations destroyed, the building naturally falls 
to the ground. We shall, therefore, pass quickly over the re- 
mainder of M. Courtet’s treatise. Having, as he believes, esta- 
blished the doctrine that man is an animal divided into different 
species, radically distinct from each other, a new question pre- 
sents itself, Whether there be not different gradations of intelli- 
gence, equally and as radically distinct from each other; in other 
words, whether the mind is not as material a member of the body 
as the arm or the foot, and whether, therefore, it is not “ by the 
original law of creation,” greater or longer in some species of the 
genus Man than in others. This question, discussed in the 
seventh chapter of the first section, is resolved in the affirmative, 


* « Pline le naturaliste avait imaginé que les négres teignaient leurs cor pset crépaient 
leurs cheveux en se baignant dans un fleuve de Thessalie qui avait létrange propriété 
de transformer ainsi les caractéres qu'il supposait communs a toute l'espéce.”-—p. 4. 
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and it appears to us somewhat unceremoniously. The sum of 
M. Courtet’s argument may be given in very few words; it 
amounts simply to this, that a man who has little brains cannot 
have much sense. It has been proved, he argues, that in the 
negro, for instance, the forehead is by an immutable law, namely, 
the law of his creation, depressed; therefore there is no room 
for brains; therefore a negro has no brains; therefore he pos- 
sesses, by the law of his creation, a low species of intellect. It 
cannot be concealed, however, that in this argument there is an 
error in principio. The depression of the organs does not neces- 
sarily show a want of brain, but a want of development. The 
mind may be there, but uncultivated; a long state of entire 
barbarism, rendering it, like some of our peerages, dormant. 
Experience, however, shows us that education, like the royal 
prerogative, can, though gradually, restore the long-slumbering 
faculties; and as the intellect is awakened, the organs being 
developed, even the depression might disappear in the course of 
a generation or two. But besides the error in principio, religion 
and consciousness come forward and tell us that there is an error 
also in toto; that the mind is neither arm nor foot; that it is the 
action of an immaterial and immortal soul, which, except in this 
state, where its energies are clogged and fettered by its mortal 
tenement, acknowledges no physical inequality; in fine, that the 
reasonings of M. Courtet are triflings unworthy of a Christian, 
whatever they may be of the mere genus Man, species European, 
variety Frenchman, in which he is so proud of ranging himself. 
In the second section of his book, M. Courtet applies the 
principles which he has set down in the preceding, to the science 
of politics; and he deduces thence the doctrine, that the different 
species of the genus man were not formed to live apart, like dif- 
ferent species of animals, but that they are naturally made to 
lord it one over the other; and that to one race of people was 
given by “the original law of creation” the right to trample down 
and enslave its fellow race. And thus he goes on to explain the 
origin of the different forms of society; in India and other 
countries, a distinction of castes; in America, a more brutal dis- 
tinction of master and slave; in the middle ages, a feudal servi- 
tude ; and also how in France, there is now, or there is fast ap- 
proaching, a state of no distinction at all, but pure égalité. In all 
this he treats us with arguments of the same stamp as those we 
have examined, and behaves towards Aristotle much in the way 
he had already done towards Pliny and Buffon. It is by no 
means our intention to follow him into this division of the subject. 
His theory is, that all states have been formed by the conjunction 
of species of the genus man, who were made to be slaves, or little 
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better; and of species of the same genus, who were made to com- 
mand, and who commonly, though apparently not always, held 
the upper hand by right of conquest. We may here observe, 
that if we followed the application of this doctrine closely and 
far, we should, perhaps, find some such curious vagaries of the 

“ original law of creation” as would not a little surprise M. 
Courtet ; portions of one species here, in their natural place of 
masters, ‘and there, at the mercy of an inferior genus; at one 
time up and at another down; nay, in some instances, we might 
even find separated portions of one body meeting without re- 
cognizing the law of affinity, and overthrowing all rights of the 
“original law,” by lording it over their own blood. In England, 
bound, or rather separated by our feudal feelings, we have kept 
up the game of master and man even unto the present day: but 
not so in France: there, M. Courtet informs us, the different 
species of man crossed so often, that by degrees the whole com- 
munity was reduced to a kind of half breed, which has been ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to an universal equality, until now it 
is hard to say which ought to be above and which below. In 
America, on the contrary, where the two extreme links of the 
genus are brought in contact, the species European with the 
species Negro, the former is justified, and has a right by “ the 
original law of creation,” to flog the negro to his work, in the 
same way that one beats a dog to teach him good manners. Such 
is the system of politics which M. Courtet founds upon the 
science of man! 

Be it ever remembered to the glory of England, that land pol- 
luted by feudal despotism, and where the two species have not 
yet produced a half breed to set up the cry of égalité, that she 
has held out her hand to the negro, proclaimed the great Chris- 
tian principle of equality of mankind, and told him that he shall 
be enslaved no more, since the “nation of shopkeepers” has 
sacrificed millions in order that the poor slave should participate 
in the blessings of freedom and instruction. And her glory is 
none the less in that, cold-hearted as her neighbours call her, she 
has not yielded a corner for planting that cold and chilling philo- 
sophy which has amongst them found so many disciples. If the 
emancipation of slaves is a measure requiring to be proceeded in 
with caution, this necessity does not arise out of the inequality of 
races and intelligences established by “ the original law of 
creation ;” but out of the well-kuown fact of the slow progress of 
society, by which progress both the intellectual and physical 
characters of men are modified and changed. If to our fore- 
fathers of the thirteenth century had been suddenly given the 
political rights and privileges enjoyed by their descendants in the 
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nineteenth, the result must have been confusion: to reduce the 
people of the nineteenth century to the political position of those 
of the thirteenth would be impossible. ‘To place the slave, who 
has been subject to the whip, suddenly in a position of equality 
with his master, would, doubtless, be a dangerous experiment, 
until he had gradually and duly learnt to estimate the situation 
he was now called upon to fill. 


Art. IV.— 1. Niklas Medviezhia Lapa, Ataman Kontraban- 
distov, &c. R. Zotova. (Nicholas Bearspaw, the Smuggler 
Chieftain; or, Traits of the Life of Frederick the Great. An 
Historical Romance by R, Zotov.) 3 vols. St. Petersburg, 
1837. 


2. Poviesti Alexandra Velimana. (Tales by Alex. Veltman.) 
Moscow, 1837. 


3. Sovremennik, Literaturnii Zhurnal. (The Contemporary.) 
St. Petersburg, 1837. 


Some time has elapsed since we noticed any productions of 
Russian literature,—for the paper in our last Number on the 
“‘ Gazette of the Fine Arts” can hardly claim to be regarded as 


doing so,—and even now we must speak of what little better than 
chance has thrown in our way. We can, however, speak most 
decidedly as to the incorrectness of the statement given at page 
450 of the same Number, reported to have been made by a 
‘¢ Russian critic,” and copied from a Russian periodical. With 
nothing more than that brief extract for our information, we do 
not pretend to judge what may be the writer’s animus in drawing 
so very unfavourable a picture of his countrymen’s labours ; pos- 
sibly, he was actuated by a desire to try the effect of ridicule, in 
inducing them to devote more time and thought to literary com- 
position, instead of coming hurriedly before the public as authors 
so soon as they have put together enough to pass muster as a 
book. Be his intention what it may, he certainly does greatly 
exaggerate when he would impress us with the notion that Rus- 
sian novels do not average above fifty pages per volume; or else 
we have been singularly ‘fortunate, perhaps the contrary, in never 
having encountered any of such slender dimensions. ‘The one 
we are about to notice extends to 1183 goodly pages, while 
Bulgarin’s “ Dimitri” (reviewed in our 8th volume), consists of 
upwards of 1400. But then a great deduction, we are assured, 

must be made on account of the awful length of the words, 
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owing to which “ 150 Russian printed pages would not make 
more than 60 to 80 French or English.” Were such really 
the case, books translated from other languages would be 
greatly swelled in bulk, and many a scanty, widely-printed En- 
glish volume would be improved by the process into a very 
portly tome. We would, therefore, recommend some writers 
nearer home by all means to make interest at St. Petersburg, and 
get themselves, or, what they may conceive to be the better part 
of themselves—their books, into good condition by being trans- 
lated and decked in the costume of Russian typography. Some 
of the writings of Miss Edgeworth, Washington Irving, and Bul- 
wer, besides those of Sir Walter Scott, have already undergone 
such metamorphosis, with what result we cannot undertake to 
say, never having met with them so disguised ; but we are rather 
obstinately sceptical as to the asserted dimensions, for it so hap- 
pens, that there is now lying on our table a work in Russian and 
French, printed in opposite pages, where the latter occupies more 
space than the former; frequently almost doubling the number 
of words to express in the one idiom the meaning of the other. 
In fact, we are almost tempted to call the “ Russian critic,” 
a mere impostor, and no Russian at all, but an egregious igno- 
ramus, if merely for talking of ten-syllable words. Undoubtedly 
to English newspaper readers Russian names do appear of most 
startling length, barbarous, and almost unpronounceable, espe- 
cially when dressed out according to German orthography, which 
renders one character, at least, a complete phalanx of consonants, 
such as the schtscht. Greek itself would be thought exceedingly 
uncouth and barbarous in Roman characters. But the Russian 
is so far from being a harsh language, that in his comparison and 
estimate of the various European tongues, Jenisch places it next 
to the Italian for softness and musical qualities. 

We have, perhaps, bestowed much more notice on the flippant 
‘* Russian critic” than he is entitled to on his own account, 
though not more than necessary to undeceive those who may 
have taken his sneering hyperboles for sober truth. Such extra- 
vagant assertions can be boldly denied: would that we could with 
equal confidence, declare the works alluded to generally as good 
in point of quality as of quantity. In itself the charge of defi- 
ciency in the latter respect, would, if correct, be reproachful 
chiefly as leaving it to be inferred that in prose works of fiction 
nothing has yet been attempted, beyond sketches which do not 
afford space for much combination of incidents, or development 
of manners and character; and which, therefore, unless they hap- 
pen to display unusual ingenuity or power,—strong vivid deline- 
ation, either comic or pathetic, make but a very slight and transi- 
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tory impression on the reader. It would further seem to say, 
there are no writers capable of inventing a varied and well-con- 
nected narrative of any extent, or of achieving more than either a 
bare outline, divested of all accessories and details, or else, what is 
in its very nature episodical, and confined to detached scenes and 
incidents: these, unless drawn withability, are apt to be provokingly 
feeble and vapid. Are we to understand from the “ critic’s” re- 
marks, that this department of Russian literature is now in the 
phase formerly marked by the Arabian tale and Italian novella? 
or that, while more ambitious in its aim, it betrays great want of 
skill and power, coupled with no little indolence on the part of 
those who attempt it? Are we to understand that the produc- 
tions in question are as clumsy and crude in execution, as they 
are brief in substance—as tame and lifeless in regard both to 
drawing and colouring as they are scanty and limited in respect 
to subject? Unluckily we are not informed whether, confining 
his splenetic censure to their insignificance as regards material 
bulk, the “critic” is better satisfied with their intrinsic and 
literary worth. We strongly suspect he is not; unless he makes 
up for his severity one way by his indulgence in another. 
Speaking from the generality of the specimens, we should say 
that in their tales and novellettes, and productions of that de- 
scription, Russian writers have shown very little talent, and just 
as little originality. Instead of pursuing the simple and rational 
course of describing what really exists in the world around them, 
so as to convey a faithful portraiture of native society and man- 
ners, of actual feelings and passions in their varied phases and 
degrees, not caring whether what was so produced accorded or 
not with the literary fashions of other countries, they seem so- 
licitous to adopt express patterns from these; as if authorship 
and tailorship were pretty nearly alike. The very closeness of 
the imitation evinces carelessness and want of study; for study of 
their models would lead them to reject much, and adopt only 
what they can make their own, or improve upon. Owing to this 
fatal mechanical system of imitation, we meet with German 
marvellousness and horrors, with scenes drawn from Parisian 
salons and boudoirs, with so much that is obviously exotic, with 
common-place hackneyed characters and events, with stale, worn- 
out satire,—in short, with all the usual assortment of the literary 
stock in trade and properties of their neighbours, furbished up 
afresh, but evidently the worse for the wear, and looking no bet- 
ter than cast off frippery. Even where the scene and personages 
are entirely Russian, and belong to the present day, we are forced 
to look upon them with mistrust, because very rarely indeed do 
they possess the air of genuine representations or actual life. 
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For the romantic we obtain only the fantastical ; forthe natural we 
have the childish; for the simple the trivial ; and the maudlin for 
the pathetic. Almost all is more or less strained, in false, if not 
uniformly bad taste, and without any of that freshness of mind 
which bestows the attraction of novelty on what is itself far from 
new. ‘There is generally such an absence of verisimilitude, that 
even when we happen to be interested or amused, we cannot 
help being offended at the want of truth and probability ; the 
characters are little more than mere masks, tragic or comic, as 
may be, but in either case exhibiting one set expression, whose 
very Consistency is inconsistent with nature. ‘The personages are, 
for the most part, rather representatives of particular classes, than 
creatures of flesh and blood; and this absence of individuality 
betrays equal want of poetic power, and ignorance of nature : 
giving us not the ideal, but the indefinite. It has, indeed, been 
advanced as sound critical doctrine, that it behoves the dramatist 
—and, if so the novelist also—to substitute general for personal 
character; the species for the individual ; as if individuality and 
personality were precisely the same, and it were impossible for a 
writer to invest the creature of‘his own invention with those traits 
of character and feeling that shall at once stamp him as an indi- 
vidual ; and, as such, distinguished from a thousand others who 
may resemble him generally, and in very many points. Yet what 
is this but omitting all those finer and ever-varying tints which, 
let the ground and. predominating hue of character be the same, 
enable us to recognize its positive modifications as they respec- 
tively exist. It may be the approved system of the old French 
school, but it is not that of nature, nor of Shakspeare. It may 
give us Lelios and Leanders, Erastes and Marquisses, but 
neither the one Falstaff nor the one Hamlet, any more than a 
Parson Adams, or a Sancho Panza. Characters so delineated 
are, even at the best, no better than paintings in monochrome, 
without either the verity of local colouring. or the variety arising 
from its diversity of hues and tints. 

We must not look to Russian novels for forcible delineations 
of character; yet we could in some measure overlook their 
feebleness on that score, did they but furnish us with accurate 
and clever pictures of every-day life. Either their writers, how- 
ever, consider such things as by far too unpretending and homely, 
or else they feel themselves wholly unequal to the task of rescuing 
them from common-place, and investing them with a real interest. 
They trust for effect to incidents fantastic and improbable, and, 
for the most part also stale and hacknied, without a claim to in- 
vention or ingenuity. Worse than all, there i is a want of healthy 
moral feeling likewise: we do not assert that they are decidedly 
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immoral ; but can seldom discover aught like a moral aim of any 
kind. We would not have morality dished up in works of fiction, 
so as to form their chief ingredient, and all the rest serve only to 
garnish it; yet, without being converted either into sermons or 
ethic discourses, novels may be made to convey very instructive 
lessons of morality and prudence, knowledge of the world and 
human nature ; especially when, instead of formal preaching, the 
reader unconsciously gleans them from the narrative; for this im- 
presses them more strongly upon his conviction. 

If ethic instruction be not their forte, few Russian novelists or 
tale writers atone for this deficiency by any great knowledge of 
the world or of life. Certainly not Alexander Veltman, at pre- 
sent an author of some popularity, and not destitute of cleverness 
to a certain degree, but strangely extravagant and absurd, occa- 
sionally to downright silliness. In his tale of Erotida, a young 
officer falls in love with the daughter of a retired military man,— 
or at least so manages that the young lady falls in love with him, 
while he ingratiates himself with her father by being a patient 
listener to the old gentleman’s narratives of his campaigns in the 
reign of Catharine II. Matters seem in a fair train for coming 
to an éclaircissement, when the scene is suddenly shifted, and we 
meet with the hove, now a colonel, at Carlsbad; four or five 
years being supposed to have elapsed in the interim. Here he 
enters into all the dissipations of that watering-place, including the 
gaming-table, at which he pillages a young stranger of several 
sums of money; but this does not prevent their being on a 
friendly footing together, and the colonel makes his new ac- 
quaintance the confidant of his former attachment to Erotida, 
whom he describes as a badly educated country girl, brought up 
entirely by her father. At this juncture a Polish lady of rank and 
fortune makes her appearance at Carlsbad, and attracts universal 
admiration by her beauty. The colonel is determined to win her, 
nor is it long before he contrives to introduce himself; at length 
she proposes an exchange of rings, and after some slight hesita- 
tion he gives her his, which has Erotida’s name engraven upon it. 
The same day he meets with his stranger acquaintance at the 
gaming-table, wins all his cash, and afterwards his ring, the other 
having set it at stake. On examining he finds it to be the same 
he had given to the fair Pole, and insists upon being informed 
how his companion obtained it. A refusal on the loser’s part to 
give any explanation produces angry words, and a challenge to 
immediate duel without seconds. Accordingly they meet at a 
spot outside the town; the colonel fires and shoots his antagonist, 
who expires after revealing that he is no other than Erotida, and 
also her successful rival, the Polish lady! This extravagant 
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tissue of improbabilities is not rendered the less startling by the 
writer’s assurance that it was related to him by the colonel him- 
self; the indifference and levity with which the story is told, min- 
gles something like disgust with our incredulity. 

Whatever may be the case in other countries, surely in Russia, 
where novel writing is as yet quite in its infancy, the materials 
cannot be so exhausted, that authors have no alternative between 
repeating subjects already worn threadbare, or recurring to the 
exaggerated and chimerical. After all it arises, perchance, from its 
being still in infancy, that this species of literature there exhibits 
so much false and perverted taste; refinement, kept within the 
bounds of good sense, will be found in accordance with the natu- 
ral and the simple; by the latter we mean manly simplicity, the 
very reverse of what is frequently mistaken for it. The time 
perhaps may arrive when, abandoning their present track, Russian 
writers will take their subjects from ordinary life, and represent 
it without any of the caricature, overstrained and forced, yet ori- 
ginating in feebleness, which now more or less pervades all their 
attempts in that class of fiction. We would gladly give up all 
their historical romances and flashy melodramatic tales for one 
such narrative as the Vicar of Wakefield, or one clear and vivid 
picture of domestic life as exhibited in Miss Austen’s novels,— 
full of vigour and force, yet quiet and perfectly unpretending. 
Nay we should be happy, we will not say to meet with one such 
brilliant and finely-touched representations of society, as those 
from the pen of Miss Edgeworth, but to obtain even a few cor- 
rect sketchings of every-day scenes, every-day incidents, and 
every-day bodies, like Miss Mitford’s. 

It must be confessed, mere paintings of manners belong to a 
subordinate walk of fiction, demanding little more than close ob- 
servation coupled with the power of description; this is apt, 
moreover, to degenerate into the trifling and tedious. Still it has 
value precisely upon the account on which it has been objected 
to, namely, that manners are fluctuating and changing ; because 
in proportion as these become obsolete, the picture acquires an 
historical interest, which it could not possess for those already 
conversant with its subject. A few such tableaux de genre, pre- 
serving to us all the still life and costume, and the very look of 
Athenian or Roman society, would convey fuller and more exact 
information of the kind, than can now be gleaned from all the an- 
cient writers by diligent investigators like Barthelemi and Botti- 
ger. Who would not give an entire shelf of such romances as 
the Arcadia, for a tale exhibiting vivid and accurately delineated 
manners of the same date?—for their minor details our early 
dramatists afford us little more than incidental hints and allu- 
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sions. What we have just remarked holds good, too, in regard 
to distance of place, as of time ; works of that class reflecting their 
originals alike to other nations and to other generations. 

For these matters either the readers in Russia have no taste, or 
the writers no talent ; and this being the case, it is perhaps rather 
fortunate than otherwise, that there is both a demand for and a 
supply of historical romances. In these an author is in some de- 
gree tied down to sober sense and matter of fact, at least as far 
as he follows the events and personages of the period selected ; 
and however indifferently executed, we are almost sure to derive 
some slight information: either what has been forgotten is re- 
vived in memory, or if entirely novel, it leads to inquiries after 
more authentic records, ‘This species of composition has been 
objected to as falsifying history by fancy, and producing errone- 
ous impressions not easily removeable afterwards ; also as tending 
to render sober history flat and insipid in comparison with the 
more attractive form of romance. ‘There is some truth in this: 
but the same objections apply equally to the historical drama, to 
which class nearly all tragedies belong. Nevertheless it has 
never been objected to such productions that they are on that ac- 
count censurable, as falsifying history, distorting its forms, and 
changing its hues, till all semblance to the original is utterly de- 
stroyed. 

Admitting, however, that there is some justice in the remark 
as it applies to the class generally, we can assure our readers that 
Zotov’s Niklas has as little to answer for on the score of disguis- 
ing history and putting it into masquerade, as any production of 
the kind we ever met with: it being not so much an historical 
romance, as a fragment of history and a fiction linked to each 
other, but not united or mingled together. We have, indeed, 
both Frederick William of Prussia, and his son Frederick the 
Great brought very prominently before us; yet, though allowed 
to see much of them, we find them say or do little more than had 
previously been told by biographers and anecdote writers. In 
fact, the author does not even attempt to conceal this, for he con- 
stantly refers to Thiebault and the Memoires de la Margravine de 
Bareith, which latter in particular he has put under contribution, 
translating numerous passages of considerable length, so that at 
intervals we almost forget his story, and fancy we are reading the 
history of the Fredericks. ‘The mode he has adopted cannot, 
therefore, so much be termed inter-weaving fictions with re- 
corded events, as patching up one with the other. In the title 
which he has thought fit to bestow upon his romance, M. Zotov 
is not quite so ingenuous as when treating us with extracts from 
the Margravine’s Memoires; for Niklas is but a subordinate 
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personage in the tale, nor does so much interest attach to him, as 
a character and agent, as to Harvey Birch in The Spy. The 
real hero or protagonist, he whose fortunes constitute the ground- 
work of the whole narrative, and by bringing him in contact with 
the royal personages above-mentioned, serve to introduce the his- 
torical portions, is Paul Werner, son of the pastor of Blanken- 
thal. He appears first upon the stage, retires from it the very 
last, and this in the strangest position in which hero of romance 
ever yet found himself at the end of three volumes. It certainly 
took us quite by surprise, for at only five pages from the conclu- 
sion we could not see how the author would contrive to get rid of 
him, except by letting us find him un beau matin dead in his bed; 
when lo! a perfect deus ex machind—but let us not anticipate. 
At the age of seventeen, Paul Werner is a daily visiter at the 
chateau of the Baroness Neuperg, near Breslau, as instructor to 
her daughter Adelaide, younger than himself only by a year, 
Though exceedingly well qualified by study and attainments, 
Paul would by most be considered exceedingly unfitted for the 
task, when described as singularly precocious, with a form rival- 
ling that of Adonis, and already conspicuous for the quality which 
afterwards recommends him to Frederick William. Accordingly 
it is no more than we expect, when we find a mutual attachment 
between preceptor and pupil. A discovery takes place, and 
Paul is banished from the chateau; a circumstance not at all 
disagreeable in itself to his cousin Henrietta, who, cherishing a 
more than sisterly affection for Paul, has long been jealous of 
his holding such constant and unrestrained intercourse with Ade- 
laide: and that this is now broken off, apparently for ever, in 
some degree reconciles her to the idea of being herself separated 
from him. Paul, by his father’s advice, sets out for Vienna, 
where the pastor has reason to expect he will meet with a pro- 
tector and patron, in his old friend and university companion, 
Reichhold, superintendent-general of the Lutheran clergy. The 
account of the preparations for Paul’s departure, his own grief 
at taking leave of his friends and native village, mingled with 
curiosity and pleasurable anticipation in regard to his journey ; 
Henrietta’s passionate sorrow; the worthy pastor’s parental feel- 
ing and impressive exhortation to his son ;—all this 1s simply and 
naturally told, and with a degree of touching, homely pathos, 
that convinces us the writer would succeed far better in domestic 
subjects and scenes, than in the more ambitious walk of romance. 
Paul’s journey to the capital of Austria is not deficient in in- 
terest, the impressions made upon him by the objects along his 
route, and those he views for the first time in a city where all is 
perfectly new and striking, being well described. Long before 
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he reaches it he has shaken off all the melancholy attending a 
separation from those he loves; and not only is his heart much 
lighter, but his bundle is become much heavier than when he 
first set out; for, on starting afresh the second morning, after 
passing the night on a bench in the tap-room of a village inn, 
he discovers that instead of having been robbed while sleeping, 
he is all the richer by the addition of a purse well filled with 
gold. Little wonder if, with such earnest of fortune’s propitious- 
ness, far more substantial than omens in general, our hero views 
every thing couleur de rose. He has nothing to encounter in the 
way of repulse at Vienna, except at first, from the superin- 
tendent-general’s porter, for the interview with his patron once 
obtained, he is forthwith domiciled as secretary beneath Reich- 
hold’s roof, and taken into his favour and confidence. For a 
while all goes on smoothly ; occupation in the discharge of his 
new duties, and intercourse with the intelligent society ; who fre- 
quent his patron’s, so fully engage him, that he has no time to 
throw himself in the _way of adventures abroad, nor is there any 
chance of their coming to intrude upon him at home. Yet such 
haleyon days are of shorter duration in fiction than in reality, 
because a novelist cannot afford to let his hero sleep like a top, 
unless he would send his readers to sleep also, before he fairly 
bids them good night. Finding ourselves thus becalmed midway 
in the first ‘volume, we, of course, took it to be only the precursor 
toastorm. In the Austrian cabinet, Baron Seckendorff em- 
ploys all his influence against the Lutherans, and against the 
superintendent-general more especially, on account of his firm- 
ness and independent spirit, as well as his abilities. Meeting 
only with contumelious opposition, Reichhold resigns his office, 
and withdraws from the capital. Paul, in the meanwhile, is 
summoned before Seckendorff, who informs him that the go- 
vernment thinks proper to keep their eye upon him, and there- 
fore proposes to employ him in his own department. However 
reluctant, Paul finds he has no alternative but to comply, and is 
accordingly transferred to Schelmenhof, the baron’s chief secre- 
tary, with whom he is placed somewhat on the footing of a state 
prisoner. The captivity to which he is thus subjected, so far, 
from being of extreme rigour, would by many be considered very 
tolerable, for the whole family are complaisant enough towards 
him, and Madame disposed to be very far more so “than mere 
good manners demand. ‘There is no risk of his moping himself 
into melancholy, since the obliging secretary, whose forced guest 
he now is, allows his house to ‘be a place of rendezvous for the 
baron and his intimates, female as well as male. Among these 
is the Countess R., an Hungarian of extraordinary beauty, who 
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is willing to let herself pass among scandal-mongers for Secken- 
dorff’s favourite sultana, in order thereby to escape molestation 
from the Austrian government. Not only does the countess in- 
vite Paul to her entertainments, and undertake to introduce him 
into the “ best company,” as it is termed, of Vienna, having re- 
ceived the minister’s permission to do so; but she finds that her 
library wants to be catalogued and arranged, and can think of 
no one so capable of executing that task as her young and hand- 
some protegé. ‘That the lady should feel no scruples in this 
business, is at least intelligible ; but that the baron should offer 
no objections to an arrangement likely to lead to something more 
than a mere catalogue of books, is somewhat staggering; yet 
never was there more bat-eyed indifference than he manifests on 
the occasion. 

While the task itself gets on very slowly, the consequences of 
it develope themselves rapidly ; since Paul quickly becomes what 
the baron has only the reputation of being. ‘This amour, how- 
ever, does not prevent him from seeking private interviews with 
Adelaide Neuperg, who, with her mother and intended husband, 
General Braun, happens at this juncture to be at Vienna, ‘These 
clandestine meetings are discovered, and Baroness Neuperg and 
the general apply to Seckendorff to remove Werner, but the 
minister only orders him to be put under arrest for a few days. 
It is not long, however, before Seckendorff himself, discovering 
the familiarity existing between him and the countess, becomes 
Werner’s most determined persecutor. The lovers instantly seek 
to save themselves by flight, but are intercepted, and Seckendorff 
endeavours to prevail on the emperor (Charles VI.) to have 
Paul imprisoned for life, and kept to labour in one of the for- 
tresses; urging, among other accusations, that he had endeavoured 
to inveigle Adelaide Neuperg from her relations, and had been 
guilty of great violence towards General Braun. All he can 
obtain is, that Paul is sentenced to serve in the ranks as a common 
soldier. At this juncture, Seckendorff proceeds as ambassador 
to Prussia, and has instructions to raise from among the Aus- 
trians a picked company of the tallest men, as a present the most 
likely to conciliate the good will of Frederick William ; this mo- 
narch, though the very reverse of prodigal in every other respect, 
being well known to have spared neither pains nor cost in col- 
lecting warriors of gigantic stature, for which purpose he retained 
agents in other countries besides his own dominions. Little 
imagining that he shall thereby be instrumental in advancing 
Paul’s fortunes, Baron, now Count Seckendorff, causes him to 
be enrolled in this new corps, giving strict injunctions to have 
him sharply watched, lest he should attempt to escape on the 
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route, for the march lies through Silesia and passes the neigh- 
bourhood of Breslaw. On arriving at a village in that district, 
the captain of the troop receives a visit in quarters from a stranger 
who offers him a considerable sum of money on condition of his 
giving up Paul, threatening to send a bullet through his head if 
he refuses; at the same time assuring him all resistance on the 
part of his men will be vain, for that he himself has a far stronger 
troop under his own command, lying in wait just by, and pre- 
pared to attack on the slightest signal. Of this he convinces the 
officer by taking him to the spot where his myrmidons are posted, 
on which the ~ other submits to necessity, and surrenders up 
Werner. The personage who makes his appearance thus myste- 
riously and melodramatically, is no other than Nicolas Birenklau, 
or Bearspaw, himself, who, although it has not been mentioned 
by us, has already figured in the novel under a different charac- 
ter, namely, that of an Hungarian noble, enthusiastically ena- 
moured of Henrietta. Notwithstanding he is aware that in Paul 
he has a powerful rival in her affections, this Nicolas is roman- 
tically generous towards him, for, among other good offices, it 
was he who had caused the purse to be conveyed into Paul’s 
bundle at the village inn. It should also be known that he is the 
brother of the Countess R., and that, banished from his native 
country for political offences, he has made himself captain of a 
very numerous and formidable band of smugglers in the vicinity 
of Breslaw. 

The success of Nicolas’ plan for Werner’s liberation, proves, 
however, of no avail, for he is shortly after retaken by some of 
Frederick William’s spies, and conducted to Berlin. His arrival 
there is particularly opportune, for the exultation the king feels 
at obtaining so fine an addition to his collection of human speci- 
mens, entirely cures him of a fit of hypochondria, in which he 
announced to his family and ministers his intention to abdicate, 
and resign the crown to his eldest son “ Fritz.” Paul is forth- 
with, not only taken into favour, but treated also with unusual 
familiarity, and appointed a sort of governor to the crown-prince, 
of whose conduct it is his duty to make daily report to the king. 
For a while he discharges this office with tolerable exactitude ; 
but as he grows more intimate with “ Fritz,” he becomes also 
less accurate in his reports, and conceals from the father all that 
would irritate him against his son. He even abets the prince’s 
attempt to escape, which being frustrated, he has nothing left but 
to effect his own, and at length makes his way to Holland. In 
the interim his father and Henrietta, who have been residing for 
some time at Berlin, are filled with the utmost anxiety for his 
fate, when the Hungarian suddenly makes his appearance before 
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them. He promises to discover and protect Paul, which ge- 
nerosity obtains for him Henrietta’s consent to become his wife, 
especially as it is accompanied by the greater generosity of offer- 
ing to resign her hand should the disclosure of his history, which 
he now relates, make her desirous of retracting her promise. As 
we must abridge our analysis of events, we shall only say that we 
afterwards find the count and his wife, and also the Countess R. 
and Werner, inhabiting a castle belonging to the latter, in the en- 
virons of Ofen, which the countess and her brother have fortified, 
and made the strong-hold of the insurgent Hungarian party. In 
the new character she here plays, which is certamly very different 
from that of a gay woman of fashion at Vienna, the countess 
shows no ordinary resolution. And if she has a good deal of an 
Amazon’s spirit in her composition, she has also something of 
Heloisa’s, though arising less from passion than family pride; as 
will be evident from the following extract. 

We have only to premise that the governor of Ofen and his 
companions have just been secured as prisoners in the Countess’s 
castle, 


“ The dinner over, it was agreed that Werner, as being the most 
competent person among them for such a task, should immediately draw 
up a full report of the whole transaction, in the German language, in 
order that it might be forthwith dispatched to the Austrian Cabinets- 
Rath. He accordingly proceeded to the countess’s closet, whither he 
was almost immediately followed by Matilda herself, under the pretence 
of giving him instructions in respect to the exact particulars that ought 
to be stated. 

*** So! Paul,’ exclaimed the Countess, after they had embraced in a 
style very unusual at political conferences, ‘ the die is at length cast !’ 

** * And it is now my duty,’ returned he, ‘ to submit implicitly to your 
orders, and to share your destiny.’ 

“ € Yet I plainly discern by your countenance that this business does 
not meet your approbation.’ 

** « Consult your own bosom, Matilda, and when you shall have put 
the question fairly to yourself, tell me if you feel justified in becoming 
the instigator of a rebellion ? 

* ¢ What! Paul, and do you, too, like our oppressors, stigmatize our 
exertions in the defence of our holiest rights, by the opprobrious name of 
rebellion ?’ 

“ * When subjects demand to have their rights restored to them, with 
weapons in their hands, it certainly does not look much unlike open 
insurrection.’ 

** ¢ But you yourself have both seen and heard what are their inten- 
tions towards me.’ 

“* And you knew that we were all ready to defend you to the very 
last. But now the die, as you observe, is thrown. All, therefore, I 
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have to pray for is, that it may be my fate to breathe my last upon your 
bosom.’ 


A long and impassioned kiss was the reply to this speech. In 
one moment, the letter to the Cabinets-Rath, the affairs of Hun- 
gary, and the future, with its gloomy shadows of danger, bloodshed, 
and suffering, were all forgotten. Entranced in the full rapture 
of the present moment, the lovers had neither thoughts nor wishes 
in regard to what time might have in store for them. 


«* About an hour afterwards Paul returned to the assembled mal-con- 
tents, and read aloud the document which he had drawn up. * * * As 
soon as the Countess was able to speak again with Paul quite alone 
she renewed their late conversation, endeavouring to reassure and con- 
vince him of the probability of their enterprize being crowned with suc- 
cess. 

««« Dearest Matilda,’ replied he, ‘ as I stated to the Cabinets-Rath, 
this is already the twelfth war which Hungary has declared against Aus- 
tria. Austria herself does not require to be told so; but I wished to im- 
press the fact forcibly upon yourself and all your partizans, with the view 
of convincing you how fruitless are your exertions, how hopeless the 
struggle, and consequently how unlawful your resistance.’ 

“* Unlawful, do you say ?’ exclaimed the Countess, with evident dis- 
Satisfaction, and in a tone of reproach. 

“«« The term unlawful displeases you I find, Matilda; nevertheless 
it appears to me a very mild one. Yet why should we now enter into 
such discussions ; and quarrel about matters like these? Of what im- 
portance can it be, whether I sincerely approve or not what has been 
done, so long as my whole soul, all my wishes, my very existence are 
centred in you alone? Do you doubt my readiness to die for you, even 
could I thereby gratify only the slightest of your wishes? But truce to 
all reflections on affairs that have nothing whatever to do with our 
feelings towards each other. In all other places you are the leader of 
the Hungarian insurgents, and myself no more than your adjutant and 
secretary,—the vassal who owes you unqualified obedience, — strict 
fidelity to your friends and counsellors. Elsewhere I cheerfully perform 
all your mandates, and am ready to lay down my life in your service, 
But here you are my own Matilda,—mine by all the ties of rapturous 
love. Here I breathe only the most devoted passion,—feel only the 
transport of being beloved with a fervour equal to my own. Here I 
have no other thought, no other wish beyond Matilda. Did you fully 
participate in these feelings, you would not have your mind engaged 
with thoughts of Austria and the dangers that menace us thence.’ 

*** And is it from you, Paul, that I am forced to hear this! Un- 
grateful man! Is it thus that you pretend to judge of a woman’s feel- 
ings ?—of that depth of tenderness and passion that fills her breast ? 
Who knows how soon I may have cause to reproach you with infidelity 


or indifference towards me? But never will you experience any change 
of sentiment on my part.’ 
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* * Matilda, what an idea! Can you then really allow yourself to 
imagine ‘1 

“*Enough, Paul. You are a man; men have hearts and feelings 
differently framed from ours; aud so far you are to be excused. But 
you men have no idea of the enthusiasm of love, save in enjoyment. 
Devoted as you fancy yourselves to be, let but some fresh conquest pre- 
sent itself, and you are ready to pursue it instantly, without the slightest 
compunction; nay, perhaps, immediately afterwards return to your 
former object, and breathe out protestations of unchangeable attach- 
ment.’ 

*** And you women,’ returned Paul, with some warmth, ‘ are incapa- 
ble of judging of the intenseness and impetuosity of feeling which 
animates us men. Nature has bestowed on you less susceptibility—pas- 
sions not only less energetic, but more transient. ‘To feed your vanity 
by seeing a swarm of admirers fluttering round you, this is the triumph 
dearest to a woman’s soul. Ever eager to catch at empty toys and 
painted baubles, she has little sympathy for the sincere homage of the 
heart : she neither values nor comprehends, but treats it with incredu- 
lous levity. Nay, instead of endeavouring to repair the mischief she has 
wrought, by compassionating the victim of her cruel thoughtlessness, 
she leaves him to his fate, and to despair.’ 

*** And pray, Paul, whom are you describing,—a woman, or a 
monster? Or are you of opinion that picture at all resembles me ?” 

**Oh! no, no! Pardon me, Matilda, my own enchanting Matilda, 
I entreat you to pardon me.’ 

* * * * * 

“« * Away with these reproachful forebodings. Is it possible that you 
can doubt the continuance of the passion I entertain for you? Is it 
possible that I can ever become changed towards you? Even could I 
cease to love,—were any traitor feeling of inconstancy to harbour itself 
in my bosom, should I not still remain bound to you by every sacred 
tie, both of honour and gratitude, as strongly as by the most pas- 
sionate love ?’ 

*** Paul,’ replied the Countess, with an expression of seriousness, 
‘little do you comprehend either the sentiment of love, or the heart of 
awoman. If you can feel that you are capable of remaining attached 
to me out of gratitude alone, you are already estranged from me in your 
soul—already become more than indifferent. Love asks not gratitude 
in return, but equal love. There is no other sentiment which can 
make up for the want of it, or supply its place. To my love for you I 
have sacrificed all. All I seek in repayment is—your gratitude ?—the 
word chiils me :—your life ?—No, your love. It is this, and this alone, 
that can satisfy me.’ 

“* Paul took advantage of this moment of high-wrought passion and 
tenderness, to touch upon a matter of deep interest to them both. Fre- 
quently before now had he ventured to open the subject to Matilda, but 
on each occasion had been able to obtain no other reply than kisses, 
which cut short his arguments. Yet, brought up in the rules of strict 
morality, he could not help, notwithstanding all the felicity he expe+ 
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rienced in their mutual love, feeling disquieted when he reflected that it 
had not received the sanction of the church. 

“ « Dearest Matilda,’ said he, ‘ you often torment yourself by fancy- 
ing the possibility of my becoming estranged. Why not then consent 
to what would effectually set both of us quite at ease on that point. 
Were you to agree to even a secret marriage between us , 

“ «That subject again!’ exclaimed the Countess ina tone of dis- 
pleasure, at the same time disengaging herself from his arms. ‘ What 
singular and cold beings you men are. You never know when to be 
satisfied. What is it you want, Paul? What ‘s it you would fain per- 
suade me to do? Were I not fully convinced that your solicitation 
arises merely out of the prejudices in which you have been brought up, 
I should begin to suspect that it was dictated by interested and ambi- 
tious motives, if not by something worse. Hear my reply. Hitherto I 
have always put a stop to your importunate and idle request, either by 
jesting or caresses ; but now, when our opposition to Austria opens a 
new career to us,—when, perhaps, within a brief week, either you or 
myself may fall in the contest with our foes, I am compelled to tell you 
decidedly, and without reserve, that a marriage between us is impossible. 
My person, my love, my actions, are my own ; for them I am responsible 
to no one: but my name, Paul, that belongs to my country and my 
ancestors. Believe me, I am actuated neither by ambition, nor by 
selfishness. No, it is a duty even superior to that of love; a duty 
towards the laws of my country ; towards the honour of my forefathers. 
And should you, Paul, ever have to choose between the claims of your 
country and those of love, sacrifice the latter to the former, and dis- 
charge your duty to your fatherland, though at the cost of all besides.’ 

* Both continued for some minutes in silence. A feeling perfectly 
new, and for which he could not account, took possession of Paul. It 
was astonishment at the loftiness of spirit displayed by the Countess ; 
yet it served rather to chill him. Nor could he help confessing to bim- 
self, that it is better for a woman to remain a woman; and that it would 
have been infinitely more flattering to him, had the Countess, after so 
many more important sacrifices, prevailed upon herself to sacrifice her 
haughty pride to her passion.” 


The castle is besieged next day by the Austrian General Braun, 
and after a dreadful resistance taken by assault. The count loses 
his life, and both his sister and Werner are wounded; the former 
mortally. ‘The scene nowchanges to Berlin, where Frederick II. 
has just succeeded to the throne; his character and mode of living 
are delineated at considerable length, with anecdotes of many of 
his associates, including Voltaire ;—all which makes a gap in the 
story. After serving some time in the Hungarian Guards of Maria 
Theresa, to whom he had been recommended by the countess, 
who is related to have expired in that princess’ arms, Werner ar- 
rives at Berlin, where he is taken into the closest favour by the 
king, his former companion, and becomes his constant military 
associate during the Seven Years’ War. The various adventures 
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he now encounters we shall pass over altogether, contenting our- 
selves with stating that he at length falls into the hands of the 
Russians at the battle of Zorndorff, and is carried prisoner to St. 
Petersburg. He is, however, not only treated with all the consi- 
deration due to the high military rank he has now attained, but is 
noticed in the most flattering mauner by the Empress Elizabeth, 
and by the grand-duke and his consort, afterwards Catherine IL., 
who is here described in all the lustre of youthful beauty. ‘The 
grand-duke being a warm admirer of Frederick, the death of the 
empress causes a termination of hostilities, and Paul returns to 
his former master. Fast verging towards the mature age of fifty, 
a period of life when a man is quite unfit for service as the hero 
of a novel, nothing remains for him but to retire to the chateau 
of Blankenthal, which has been bestowed upon him by Frederick, 
and there settle tranquilly for the remainder of his days. To be 
so disposed of, however, without previously qualifying by under- 
going the ceremony of matrimony would be contrary to all legi- 
timate precedent. Accordingly, he is married, but at the pains 
of no longer courtship than a mere meeting and explanation; for 
on his arrival at Blankenthal he is startled at beholding the Ade- 
laide of his first love restored to him unchanged, in the budding 
beauty between girlhood and womanhood. This fair vision turns 
out to be the daughter of Adelaide and General Braun, who, 
both her parents being dead, is residing with a sister of her fa- 
ther’s at Blankenthal. ‘The result, which has already beeu an- 
nounced, is suinmed up in a couple of pages; and the romance 
concludes with Werner’s obtaining for a bride one to whose mother 
he would willingly have united himself full fifteen years before 
his second Adelaide was born! 

For this very extraordinary and unexpected conclusion the 
author comprises his apology in the single word sudba (fate!) 
We should rather ascribe it to the perplexity into which he had 
brought himself by his own want of dexterity; for he seems to 
have written without any settled plan, trusting entirely to the 
chapter of accidents for filling up his narrative, as well as dis- 
posing of his actors. Besides this, he seems to have composed his 
story equally at random in another respect, apd without sentiment 
or instructive tendency of any kind, unless we can bring ourselves 
to fancy it was his intention to show fate, and not conduct, as the 
arbiter of human destiny, and men themselves the passive play- 
things of circumstances, Of artistical power this romance, taken 
generally, exhibits a very mediocre grade; it being a novel merely 
of incident and anecdote, with scarcely any attempt at either 
character or passion. Indeed, the hero boasts no particular merit, 
unless that of being “ a respectable ¢al/ youth,” so frequently put 
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forward by advertising footmen. Nevertheless, he cannot be 
charged with being too perfect—one of those faultless monsters 
of propriety whose very excellence renders them intolerable bores. 
In truth, his good qualities are mixed with considerable alloy ; ; for 
notwithstanding the pious education he has received, he is de- 
cidedly a libertine in practice, if not in principle; and his cri- 
minal errors in this respect are very gratuitously paraded by the 
author, not only in scenes that are quite parasitical to the story, 
but in situations of such imminent hazard, that none but a de- 
bauchee would yield to temptation at such times. Thus, just after 
being liberated by Nicholas, when pursuing his way without 
knowing in what direction he is journeying, he is offered an 
asylum for the night by a poor widow; in return for which cha- 
ritable act, he unscrupulously corrupts the honour of her daugh- 
ter. ‘To say the least, all this is in very bad taste: for, in the first 
place, such conduct bespeaks a hardened profligacy at variance 
with the general character, and almost destroys our sympathy for 
the fugitive ; in the next, this and other scenes of a similar de- 
scription serve only to disgust the decent reader, without satis- 
fying the more depraved. 

Although justly dissatisfied with Zotov’s romance for the reason 
just mentioned, and for its defective story and want of connected 
interest, we must confess that it engaged our attention from be- 
ginning toend. Yet even here we “have some misgivings as to 
its power, and suspect that had it not been in the Russian lan- 
guage and the production of a Russian author we might possibly 
have laid it aside as mediocre if not tedious. In fact it is less 
attractive than it would have been had the story and actors like- 
wise belonged to Russia, since as far as they are concerned it 
reads like an imitation, if not exactly a translation, from the Ger- 
man. Unless they display very superior talent we have no great 
predilection for works of fiction, either dramatic or narrative, = 
scene of which is laid ina different country from the writer’ 
own, Whatever ability may be shown in the general semailian, 
there is always something that unpleasantly reminds us, from time 
to time, that the author is not at home; that, even where costume 
is tolerably adhered to, betrays the constraint produced by an im- 
perfect acquaintance, and imparts to the whole the sickly feeble- 
ness of anexotic. Rather than such transplantations we would 
have translations; the debilitation produced by transfusion 
from one language to another being—for those who cannot read 
the originals, —preferable to the selection of a foreign subject. 
Few of our readers require to be told what strange work French 
authors make when they lay the scene of their novels in this 
country, and undertake to represent English society, manners, 
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and feelings. ‘The Italian dramatists whenever they attempt the 
same are a degree more absurd, frequently giving us the most 
farcical caricatures, or else pictures only not contradictory to 
truth because destitute of the slightest attempt at it. If truth 
be occasionally reached, it is but by accident and in one or two 
casual features, with which all the rest is out of keeping. 

A writer in the Sovremennik, (one of the publications whose 
title is prefixed to this article,) is nearly of the same opinion as 
ourselves ; for in speaking of the present state of the drama, where 
opera and ballet reign paramount, he says, 


** Most hear tily do I pity the condition of our Russian actors, who 
live amidst a fresh and active population, exhibiting such diversified 
shades of character and manners ; yet instead of having to look at them 
for models, are obliged to personate beings whom they never encountered 
off the stage. What can they possibly make of the fantastic heroes it 
is their lot to represent; creatures who are neither Frenchmen nor 
Germans, but mere puppets, vulgar counterfeits of humanity, destitute 
both of physiognomy and emotion. How can it be expected that talent 
should either display itself or be nourished in such a school? We are 
Russians : for heaven’s sake then give us Russian characters. Let us 
behold our own follies, our own foibles, our own perversities. Drag 
these on the stage that they may there meet with the ridicule they so 
well merit. And the authority of ridicule is most powerful: while it 
takes from offenders neither lite nor property, it punishes by humbling, 
and making them feel like a hunted hare with the dogs just behind her. 
We, however, have so drilled ourselves by the pattern of French and 
other exotic scenes that we are now positively scared at the idea of pro- 
ducing any thing strictly our own. Should any one make the attempt 
and set before us a well drawn resemblance of character such as we are 
accustomed to, we instantly ask if it be not a personal satire, and for 
whom it is intended; and this merely because it is not one of those 
hackneyed theatrical tyrants, bribe-taking judges, or other stale worn-out 
personages which authors now grown toothless, parade before us just as 
they do their eternal figuranti—some of whom must have capered on 
the boards full forty years. It is a thousand pities we should be so 
exceedingly thin-skinned and so readily take alarm at the least indication 
of what looks like living character. It is time for us to understand that 
really faithful delineation does not consist in copying merely the broader 
and more palpable traits, but in exhibiting also much that shall be spe- 
cific both in mode and physiognomy, and at the same time bear the 
stamp of nationality; so as to produce a strong impression by its 
graphic power, and make us say to ourselves, we have met some one 
whom this exactly resembles. Such is the system we ought to adopt, 
as conformable to nature and really instructive. But we, on the 
contrary, seem to have converted the theatre into an empty rattle for 
grown up babies, forgetting that it ought to be a school where an audience 
may be tutored while they go only to be amused.”’ 


Much of this would apply to other countries as well as Russia, 
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for the comedy which reflects the actual habits and interests of society 
has been expelled from the stage to take refuge in novels. Whether 
this change be not ascribable to that which has taken place in the 
habits of society itself, is a question for whose solution we may 
refer to what was said on the subject of the drama in our 36th 
Number. Certain it is that even those who do show any power and 
talent in writing for the stage resort to other times and other lands 
for subjects. Had M. Zotov not played truant after a similar 
fashion, but sought his materials on native ground, he would have 
produced a more interesting story, simply because bearing less 
resemblance to one of stale pattern and foreign manufacture. 

We should therefore unquestionably decide in preference for 
the historical romance from which a specimen of considerable 
length is introduced in the Sovremennik. Its title is ‘ Prokopius 
Liapunov, or the Times of the Interregnum,” and its author is a 
lady who has previously appeared before the public as a novelist 
in her “ Kniaz Skopin Shuisky,” to which this new romance is 
intended as a sequel, Not having seen the former work we can 
judge of her talent only by the portion here introduced ; but if we 
may estimate the whole from this detached fragment, we should 
not scruple to say that it possesses strong interest, and exhibits 
much dramatic power. ‘The most prominent character in the 
scenes selected, is the Princess Catherine Gregorievna Skopin 
Shuisky, who, resembling Lady Macbeth, in order to pave the 
way for her husband to the throne, has removed Prince Michael 
by poison. The better to clude suspicion she pays a formal visit 
of condolence to the prince’s mother and widow, the latter of 
whom has become deranged in consequence of her husband’s 
death. Should the story be well conducted to the end it can 
hardly fail to prove one of the most successful works of the kind 
to which Russia has yet given birth, At all events, the scene and 
characters being altogether national, it is so far preferable to 
Zotov’s romaiice. 

The Sovremennik or Contemporary, itself, is not so mucha 
periodical as a work brought out periodically; it having nothing 
whatever of the character of a journal, excepting a list of new 
books at the end of each volume, four of which appear in the 
course of the year. In fact, it is merely a collection of magazine 
articles in prose and verse, by various contributors, among whom 
are several of the most popular literary names of the day; and it 
also contains various, till now, unpublished pieces by the late 
Alexander Pushkin, for the benefit of whose family the work is 
brought out. Among these is the fragment of an unfinished 
historical novel, entitled the Arap, or Moor, of Peter the Great. 
The plot hinges upon the desire of Peter to secure a bride for 
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his sable favourite in the daughter of one of his nobles, greatly 

to the scandal of some members of her family, and to the extreme 
dissatisfaction of the young lady, she having already provided 
herself with a lover more to her liking, though not her father’s. 
Another of his pieces is a critique on Chateaubriand’s Milton, or 
rather, observations on Milton and on Chateaubriand, in which 
he shows himself very well acquainted with both the writings 
and the character of our great English bard; and in the course 
of which he takes occasion to animadvert very strongly on Victor 
Hugo and Alfred de Vigny, for the little respect manifested for 
Milton in the part they have severally assigned him in “ Crom- 
well” and “ Cing Mars.” We may observe, this is not the first 
time Victor teat has been taken to task by a Russian, since his 
Notre Dame is treated very cavalierly by Baron Brambeus, alias 
Senkovsky, in his satirical tale intituled Satan’s Levee, in which 
production there are many traits reminding us of Swift’s sarcasm 
and general freedom of speech. 

Our regret at finding so few articles of critical disquisition in 
the Sovremennik is rather increased than lessened by the perusal 
of the one above referred to, and Prince Viazemsky’s literary 
biography of the dramatist Von Visin. ‘The latter is the more 
acceptable, because this is a department of literature hitherto 
almost untouched in Russia; and the biography introduced fur- 
nishes an excellent model for an entire series, wherein the cha- 
racters and writings of all the principal authors should be analy- 
tically examined. Prince Volkonsky has contributed an article 
on the Divina Commedia; but whether Voltaire be correct or 
not in saying Dante is now never read, we are made to read so 
much about him and his poem,—upon which every dabbler in 
Italian has something to say,—that we could very well have spared 
what is not at all recommended by novelty of any kind. The 
same may in some measure be said of Byron; nevertheless, as 
many of our readers may be curious to learn what view is taken 
of their countrymen’s talents and character by a critic so far 
north, we extract the following picture of him from a tale, which, 
were we to trust to the initials affixed to it, we might conclude to 
be by Ivan Bulgarin, though the story itself has too much of 


German mysticism and my steriousness in it to allow us to imagine 
it proceeds from that writer. 


 Shakspeare,” said the baron, ‘ comprised in himself a type of all 
nations and all ages. In him we have the essence of romance and of 
poetry ; of playful song, and of profound philosophy. Since his death, 
his fame has extended itself immeasureably ; accordingly, thousands of 
commentators have fastened upon his writings, and, after tearing them 
to pieces with their claws, have employed themselves in attempting to 
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analyse them chemically, or in examining them microscopically. Yet, 
up to this moment, they have obtained nothing from all their experi- 
ments; their retorts have not been able to extract his essence; and 
why ? because Shakespeare is nature,—because his genius took its root 
in the human heart, while with its topmost boughs it reached the sky.” 

** Yet, what has all this to do with Byron? It does not follow, be- 
cause Shakspeare was great that Byron was not so likewise. Shak- 
speare was not fully appreciated by his contemporaries; neither, at first, 
was the other, for the Edinburgh Review lashed his first performance 
very severely.” 

= And very justly. In fact, his Hours of Idleness betray such 
feebleness and mediocrity, that on reading them, it is difficult for us to 
be persuaded they were penned by a writer of talent—and after all, 
Byron certainly was a man of talent—just that and no more.” 

** How!—a mere man of talent—a talented poet and no more! Is it 
thus you describe him whose genius has excited the admiration of all 
Europe! Excuse me, baron, but I really did not take you to possess so 
much prejudice or so much pride, as in contradiction to the opinion of 
the whole world”-——- 

“ As for the opinion of the world, that you know has no weight with 
me; neither can I be said to show myself the slave of prejudice in ven- 
turing to oppose it, consequently, you are not very logical in your ex- 
pressions when you charge me with being prejudiced in opposing the 
prejudices of other people. But, to return to Byron, how can you pre- 
tend to say that he was undervalued by his contemporaries, when there 
never was a writer whose literary fame stood so high during his life- 
time ?” 

** Yet, was he not persecuted by his countrymen, because he ventured 
to unmask their hypocritical pretensions to morality? Even now the 
traditions have not entirely died away which represented him to be a 
young man devoid of principle, the champion of immorality in his 
poems, and a nobleman of insufferably bad ton(/) Thus was he judged and 
spoken of in London society, which, for whatever poetic feeling it may 
now possess, has to thank Byron himself. Before he appeared it had 
produced no distinguished talent ; for I do not here include eminent po- 
litical characters, who constitute a class by themselves. Do you, there- 
fore, I ask, side with those public adversaries who endeavoured to cry 
down the poet of Childe Harold ?” 

* All this sounds very fine: yet I do not perceive wherefore the 
London public, or rather the public of Great Britain, ought to be 
slandered, because Lord Byron was a young man devoid of religious or 
moral principle ; or, what is still worse, desired to pass for such. En- 
glishmen readily concede him very high poetical merit—great power of 
versification, mastery of language, brilliance of expression, with oc- 
easionally a really profound thought, generally borrowed, however, from 
Shakspeare, who seems to have held the torch to your favourite poet ; 
yet this does not blind them to the extravagances of his conduct, 
—extravagances he could very well have afforded to dispense with, and 
which certainly did not add any real lustre to his literary character. On 
the whole, it is less as a poet than as a man that I judge Byron. Per- 
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haps I am deficient in that warmth of feeling that would enable me to 
do justice to him in the former capacity: but I must say that his Cor- 
sairs, ‘ whose flag the sceptre all who meet obey, strike me as being 
not a little ridiculous and theatrical withal, because your real corsair 
trembles in good earnest as soon as he catches sight of the flag of an 
English frigate, and instantly makes all sail he can, in order to escape 
from the countrymen of the poet who has described him to be a prodigy 
of valour and daring hardihood. In my opinion, the warfare of pirates 
partakes very little of the heroic or poetical, since they invariably re- 
serve their attacks for the weakest foe, and have no higher ambition 
than to pillage traders and merchant ships, carefully avoiding men of 
war. Doubtless Childe Harold made in its day a very strong sensation, 
on account of its being quite a novelty—the first Childe Harold the 
world had seen ; yet since then we have had so many of the race, both 
in real life and poetry, that I hardly know whether we ought to feel 
grateful towards the prototype, or anathematize it for having infested 
the world with its monster brood. Notwithstanding that he had a 
limping foot, Byron had no little of the fop in his composition, and had 
cleverness and vogue enough to be able to sct new fashions in poetry 
and in shirt-collars, giving a highly poetical turn to the latter. In the 
year 1812, Childe Harold made its appearance, and forthwith caused a 
kind of misanthropical scepticism to be considered good ton: every one, 
accordingly, affected it, and pretended to hold the whole human race in 
contemptuous scorn. Such, at least, was then the prevailing mood in 
England. From that instant Byron began to pour out, one after the 
other, effusions conceived in the same strain, breathing fierce despair 
and icy misanthropy in every line; and so far I give him credit for 
knowing how to avail himself of the foible of public taste. * * * * * 
Trust me, the time is approaching when Byron will take his place in 
the category of the past ; and when, although his talent will always 


command respect, it will cease to have any influence whatever upon 
literature.” 


This speaker in the dialogue then goes on to criticise Manfred, 
which he contends is merely a puny imitation of Gothe’s Faust ; 
and otherwise animadverts very freely upon the English poet, both 
as a writer and a man: giving us a quantity of paltry and mis- 
taken criticism like much of the foregoing, suited only to the 
poorest capacity. 

Of the Russian novel-writers we need merely observe that at pre- 
sent they are pursuing an erroneous course, adhering, as if it were 
a particular merit, to all the conventional and worn-out forms ; 
falling in consequence into the flimsy and vapid, no less in the 
serious than in the frivolous; and studiously avoiding, as it would 
seem, all that bears upon the stronger and more permanent in- 
terests of society, and comes home to its feelings and understand- 
ing. If this species of literature is incapable of higher aim than 
furnishing a gossiping kind of reading to the idle and indolent ; 
if, like Scheherzade, its office is to lull us into an agreeable drow- 
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siness between sleeping and waking, then indeed it matters little 
of what its gossip consists, so long as it is not positively perni- 
cious. But such productions, far from advancing the literature of 
a country must themselves lose all literary caste, and find their 
level infinitely lower among the mass of trifles that engage the 
trifling, and on which alone they fix their lethargic attention ; 
mistaking moonshine for reality through utter ignorance, wilful or 
involuntary, of what constitutes the interests and pursuits not of 
mere idlers but of the active and actual world. 


Art. V.— Dora Isabel de Solis, Reyna de Granada; Novela 
Historica. (Ds. Isabel de Solis, Queen of Granada; an His- 
torical Novel.) By Don Francisco Martinez de la Rosa, 
Madrid, 1837. 


Tue author of this novel has often been before the public ; some 
of his works have already been reviewed by the literary periodi- 
cals of this metropolis, and his name as a statesman and ‘politician 
has of late acquired no small celebrity : we may therefore take a 
passing glance of his life, so far as concerns his writings. Martinez 
dela Rosa began his literary career by the publication, i in 1808, of 
some witty pamphlets upon the effects which the invasion of the 
Spanish territory by the troops of Buonaparte was calculated to 
produce on a nation eminently proud, and holding fast and tena- 
ciously to its ancient institutions. After this first success, he 
obtained farther reputation by the publication of an essay upon 
the Spanish Insurrection of 1808, which appeared in a journal of 
that period called L/ Espanol. But at the same time that he 
cultivated literature, Martinez de la Rosa played a most conspi- 
cuous part in the Cortes of 1813, where he was considered as 
one of the most eloquent Spanish orators. This, as well as the 
active share which he took in the administration of the Peninsula 
during the captivity of King Ferdinand VII., brought upon him 
the ill-will and anger of that monarch, who, upon his return to 
his paternal dominions in 1814, caused the author to be cast to- 
gether with Arguelles and several other eminent patriots, into 
one of the dungeons on the coast of Africa. It has been said 
that the persecution to which he was on this occasion exposed, 
and his long imprisonment, impaired his health and preyed upon 
his spirits: it has even been hinted by critics, who, while re- 
viewing his works, were, we fear, under the influence of party, 
that by his long confinement he has lost a great deal of that live- 
liness which was discernible in all the writings of his youthful 
years; and that, even after he had been restored to liberty and to 
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power, a certain dejection was always perceivable, both in his 
speeches and compositions. But this assertion is entirely un- 
founded; for in his numerous subsequent productions he has 
given ample proofs of a fecundity and liveliness of imagination 
unequalled by any of the modern Spanish authors. In 1820 he 
published his Arte Poetica, which by the voluminous notes he 
added to it may be called a critical work upon Spanish litera- 
ture, rather than a mere treatise on versification, as its title would 
seem to imply. During his exile from 1823 to 1828, he pub- 
lished in Paris a collection of his lyrical and other poems, among 
which the “ Siege of Saragossa” and a few light compositions 
were very much admired. He also wrote, while i in Spain, some 
dramas for.the theatre; namely, Lo que puede un Empleo (The 
Effects of a Place); and Za Hija en Casa y la Madre en las Mas- 
caras (The Mother at the Masquerade and the Daughter at 
Home). ‘Tragedy he likewise attempted though without much 
success, and wrote La Viuda de Padilla (The Widow of Pa- 
dilla), to an edition of which he prefixed a very learned intro- 
duction upon the wars of the Comunidades, written with great 
vigour and spirit; /Moraima, Edipo, also tragedies; the Con- 
spiracy of Venice, a drama, lately acted in the theatres of Madrid, 
and which, we believe, has never been printed; and another 
drama, written in French, and performed with some success at 
the Porte St. Martin in Paris, bearing the title of Aben-Omeya. 
Since his return to his country he has published an historical 
work with the title of Bosquejo Historico (Historical Sketch), con- 
taining a narrative of some of the events which preceded the 
conquest of Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella; and the first 
volume (only) of a political work, called El Espiritu del Siglo: 


The Spirit of the Age. In fact, he has left no branch of Tite- 


rature untouched ; but, as he himself acquaints us in the pres 
face to the novel now lying before us, seems to have undertaken 
the arduous task of trying all. ‘The perusal of Scott’s admirable 
novels, and those of his imitators in France, Germany, and 
Italy, led M. de la Rosa to write the present, the principal 
scene of which is in the city of Granada, his birth-place, and 
whose history and traditions he has investigated with peculiar 
interest and attention. We have stated so much with regard to 
this writer, and now proceed to the review of his work ; although 
our judgment may be, we fear, in some measure restrained by 
the circumstance, not uncommon in Spain, of only the first 
volume having been published; without the author deeming it 
necessary to inform us whether the remainder is written or will 
ever be printed. 

At the time when the novel begins (1475), the fortress of Mar- 
tos, which belonged to the Knights of Calatrava, was occupied by 
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a Spanish officer of distinguished rank and noble birth. The 
Comendador, Don Sancho Jimenez de Solis, for such was his 
name, had seen in his younger days much of active warfare; and 
his eminent services had gained the notice of his sovereign, who 
to reward his merit bestowed on him the government of that im- 
portant fortress. During the long and desultory struggle which 
preceded the conquest of Granada, the town of Martos and its 
territory had often been converted into a field of battle for the 
two contending powers. Its situation at the entrance of the 
kingdom of Jaen, and on the frontiers of the Moorish dominion, 
made it the scene of frequent skirmishes, and many a gallant 
feat of arms had been performed under its walls. Another cir- 
cumstance, unrecorded by the Spanish author, contributed to the 
celebrity of the fortress of Martos and of the rock on which it is 
situated. During the reign of Ferdinand IV., an exceedingly 
weak monarch whose whole life was spent in continual war- 
fare with his revolted barons, an expedition was undertaken 
against the Moors. The king with his army on his way to the 
Mussulman frontiers stopped at Martos; when Peter and John 
de Carvajal, two brothers, of the nobility of the place, were 
accused of having in a former skirmish with the king’s troops 
put to death one of his partisans. Ferdinand, anxious only to 
revenge the injury done to his authority, and without taking 
the trouble of inquiring into the circumstance or submitting 
the case to be tried by a court of justice, ordered the brothers 
to appear before him; and, in spite of their solemn protestations 
of innocence, sent them to be precipitated from a high rock on 
which the town is built, commanding the plain, and overlooking 
a deep ravine. If any faith can be placed in the ancient chro- 
nicles, the two brothers were guiltless of the crime imputed to 
them; and on the point of meeting death, seeing no hope of 
justice or mercy at Ferdinand’s hands, they are said to have 
cited him to appear with them before the judgment-seat of God 
within thirty days. To this fatal summons Ferdinand’s premature 
and sudden decease, which is said to have taken place within the 
fixed limit, is seriously attributed by Mariana and other sober 
historians ; and posterity has designated him by the name of 
Fernando el Emplazado (Ferdinand the Summoned) ; the rock 
from whence the Carvajals were precipitated being also known 
in the romances by the name of Za Pena, or the rock, of 
Martos. 

The Comendador had a daughter called Isabel, on whom he 
doated, and who was his only child. When young she had 
been miraculously preserved from death by a Moorish female 
slave of the name of Arlaja, who, by means of some herbs and 
plants unknown to any one but herself, had cured her of a 
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consumptive disease that baffled all the efforts of the leeches 
and empirics of the time. Grateful for the cure, Isabel conceived 
for Arlaja an unbounded attachment and devotion destined to 
influence her future life. It may be supposed that the personal 
charms of the heroine are very minutely enumerated, and that 
the author has forgotten none of the accomplishments, personal 
and mental, which make woman an object of love and admiration. 
We shall therefore spare our readers the description, and proceed 
to sketch the other characters of the tale. 

The Comendador seeks among his friends a suitable husband 
for his daughter, and having fixed upon Pedro de Venegas, a 
descendant of the illustrious family of Luque, communicates 
his intention to Isabel, and appoints the day for the ceremony, 
Don Pedro Venegas, followed by a numerous band of his own 
retainers, and accompanied by Don Alonso de Cordova, his uncle, 
and by the Senor de Zuheros, arrives soon afterwards at Martos; 


the three cavaliers with their attendants are lodged within the 
castle. 


“The night fixed for the espousals at length arrived, and a silent 
calm succeeded to the noise and bustle of the day, not unlike the tran- 
quillity of the ocean after a storm. ‘The followers of the different 
guests, and the menials of the castle, overcome with sleep and wine, lay 
dispersed about the courts and corridors. A few only of the principal 
household servants, and the ladies and knights who were to witness the 
ceremony, stood at the door of the chapel in anxious expectation of the 
signal. A low murmur announced at last the arrival of the bride and 
bridegroom with their friends, and immediately afterwards a dozen pages, 
with a torch of wax in one hand, and the cup in the other, were seen 
approaching the chapel with due solemnity and composure. They were 
followed by Isabel and Don Pedro, who, deeply absorbed in their own 
thoughts, walked in silence, scarcely daring to raise their eyes from the 
ground. Not so the Comendador, who, with Don Alonso de Cordova 
and the Senor de Zuheros, walked with head erect and cheerful coun- 
tenance ; the cortege being closed by Isabel’s handmaidens, wrapt up 
in mantles, and by a few favoured esquires who had, by dint of entreaty, 
obtained this signal distinction. 

** The chapel of the castle was small and dark, and had only one 
nave ; the ceiling was of carved walnut, the altar adorned with wooden 
images, placed in gilt niches. But the antiquity of the retreat, and its 
rude ornaments, raised the soul above worldly contemplation aud in- 
spired sweet and melancholy reveries. The idea that there, under the 
marble flags with which the chapel was paved, many of the ancestors of 
the Comendador slept in peace, their ashes mingled with the earth re- 
deemed by them from the Moors, and their bodies lying under the altars 
which they had in life defended, contributed not a little to impress the 
mind with religious feelings. In the centre of the chapel, a foot above 
ground, arose a scpulchre, on which was coarsely carved the figure of a 
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young woman, with the hands crossed over the breast, the feet joined, 
and the face looking up to heaven. It was that of the mother of Isabel ; 
and the Comendador felt a degree of consolation mixed with sorrow 
in the thought that his sainted wife might witness and bless their daugh- 
ter’s union from her tomb. ‘The bride was already at the foot of the 
altar, pale and tremulous; the bridegroom by her side breathless and 
agitated ; the minister of heaven was pronouncing the sacred words, 
and on the point of receiving the fatal yes which was to unite them until 
death, when suddenly an appalling shriek struck every one with horror. 
The Comendador and his friends at first thought it might be a scuffle 
among the people of the castle; but immediately after, the cry of fire ! 
and the approach of a confused multitude; the clatter of arms, the pre- 
cipitate step of fugitives, the groans of the wounded and dying, too 
plainly told the fatal truth. 

*‘ Isabel fainted away in the arms of her husband ; her friends and 
retainers fled panic-struck; the Comendador rushed out like lightning 
to inquire into the cause of the alarm, but was himself met at the door 
of the chapel by the crowd of fugitives, who thronged to it for refuge. 
In vain did he demand to be heard ; in vain he repeated question after 
question : no answer could be obtained, his voice was drowned in cries 
and lamentations, as though death were at hand. Alas—it was but too 
near ! 

**The Moors on the frontiers, encouraged by a long peace, and secure 
of making an easy prey of people plunged in heedless revelry, had during 
the night scaled the walls of the castle, and profiting by the negligence 
of the drunken soldiers they inundated its hall and courts and began 
the work of destruction with fire and sword. Many were the Christians 
who, on that fatal night, passed from the arms of sleep into those of 
death ; others fled to the chapel in hopes of finding an asylum, invoking 
the name of God, which died in terror on their lips. But alas! at sight 
of that holy retreat, the fury of the Infidels increased instead of abating, 
and they rushed among the Christians like so many wolves into a sheep- 
fold. The Comendador, immoveable as a statue, sword in hand 
awaited their attack ; and though pierced with a hundred wounds, stood 
for some time fixed as rock, and then staggered and fell, trailing himself 
towards the tomb of his wife, where he breathed his last. Before the 
altar, the youthful Venegas was seen sustaining Isabel, and protecting her 
with his own body from the blows of the assailants. Scarcely was 
the young cavalier sensible of what passed round him; he bad neither 
arms for defence, nor hope of succour from human power ; regardless of 
his own life, his heart was agonised for the fate of his beloved! ‘ Sur- 
render or die!’ exclaimed the chief of the invading party, rushing forward 
to separate them ; Venegas at that instant received a wound in the fore- 
head, embraced once more his bride, and fell bathed in blood at her feet. 
Such was the end of a day begun under such happy auspices! Who 
will put faith in earthly joy, which so quickly flies before us!”—pp. 35 
—38. 


Isabel was made captive, and before the day dawned the Moors 
disappeared from the castle, carrying their prize with them. 
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It seems to have been the author’s intention to adhere as strictly 
as possible to historical truth ; and, as if in scorn of writing a mere 
work of fiction, to give the volume a more serious and imposing 
appearance by means of copious notes and illustrations. It is 
only from this consideration that we can pardon Martinez de la 
Rosa for the very long, and at times very tedious and ill chosen 
details with which his work abounds; and which, far from im- 
parting any additional interest to his novel, serve only to divert 
the reader's attention and show the immense and unnecessary 
pains taken to couple history with romance. Who, in fact, can 
place any confidence in accounts borrowed from Bleda, Pedraza, 
Hita, and Father Echavarria? Such, however, being the author’s 
especial object, it is incumbent upon us to give an insight of the 
state and resources of the two powers that contended for the pos- 
session of the Peninsula. 

The kingdom of Granada, the last which the Moors possessed 
in Spain, was then on the verge of ruin; weakened by dissension 
and civil war, the power of the Moorish monarchs had long be- 
gun to decline. In 859 of the Hijra(a. D. 1455), Mohammad, 
son of Ismael, at the head of a considerable force, and aided by 
John II. of Castile, had defeated Ibn Ozmen, king of Granada; 
and having succeeded in penetrating into the city, was proclaimed 
king without opposition, With the exception of two incursions 
made by the Christians in 1460 and 1461, and in which Archi- 
dona and Gibraltar were reduced and the Moorish troops every- 
where defeated, the reign of Mohammad Ibn Ismael, which 
lasted twelve years, was comparatively tranquil. A treaty of 
peace was signed, by which Ibn Ismael submitted to hold his 
kingdom as a fief of the crown of Castile ; to appear in person 
or by substitute whenever the Cortes should be convoked by the 
king, and to pay an annual tribute of the half of his revenue, 
which is said to have amounted to 85,000. ducats. 

After the death of Mohammad Ibn Ismael, which happened 
in 1466-67, his eldest son, Muley Ali Abu-l-Hasan (improperly 
called by the Spanish writers, and by M. de la Rosa, A/boacen,) 
succeeded to the throne. ‘The unhappy events which attended 
the last years of the reign of Henry LV., the disturbances ex- 
cited by his brother Alphonso and which terminated unsuccess- 
fully with the battle of Olmedo, and also the subsequent troubles 
which agitated Castile until the consolidation of the crown on 
the head of Isabella, gave some respite to the Moorish monarch. 
However, in 1478, the truce with the Christians having expired, 
Abu-l-Hasan applied for its renewal; but refused at the same 
time to assent to the condition of vassalage and tribute formerly 
required, and to which his ancestors had so basely submitted. 
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In an interview with the Castilian ambassadors, who urged him 
to subscribe to the terms accepted by his predecessor, he is said 
to have used these remarkable words—‘ ‘Tell your master that 
the king who paid him tribute is dead, and that now our mint 
does not coin either gold or silver; but in its stead we forge spears, 
arrows, and scymitars.” 

Castile was not at that time in a state to resent this language ; 
weakened by intestine wars, it could not effectually oppose an 
enemy who, besides his great resources at home, might at any 
time obtain assistance from Africa; and to whom, in case of dis- 
comfiture, the Alpujarras presented in their mountain fastnesses 
shelter and protection. ‘The Moorish king, conscious of his 
strength, laughed at the threats of his adversaries and shook off 
entirely the yoke of obedience. But Abu-l-Hasan, though of a 
warlike spirit, was unstable in resolution, and daily became more 
so from the luxurious and voluptuous life he led after his acces- 
sion to the throne. Instead of regaining, by a speedy campaign 
in the heart of the Spanish dominions, all those fortresses which 
the negligence or cowardice of former monarchs had lost from 
the Mussulman state, Abu-l-Hasan contented himself with re- 
maining on the defensive, much against the advice of his prudent 
vizirs, and the wish of his allies of the African coast. This in- 
duced the sultan of Fez, who knew his want of energy, to send 
repeated messengers warning him against the Christians and 
offering his assistance in case of need. One of these messengers, 
Ibn Faruj, a swarthy African warrior whose whole life had been 
spent in warfare, arrived at Granada with presents from his 
master. Introduced into the presence of the king, he said to 
him—* My master sends thee no poisoned robe, like that which 
was once sent by the sultan of Fez to a former king of Granada ; 
but among these rich objects there is one which, in my opi- 
nion, is highly superior to all the others,” (he pointed to a Da- 
mascus scymitar,) “ since it is thirsty for blood, and its edge calls 
for Castilian throats.” 

Abu-l-Hasan, however, did not appear to understand the allu- 
sion, nor did he feel disposed to break the truce; and Ibn Fariij 
seeing his irresolution and want of courage, took upon himself 
to strike a blow on the Christian frontier with the hopes of bring- 
ing on a war between the two nations. Walking one day in the 
gardens of the Generalife, he said to the king, ‘ ‘This smell of 
lilies and jessamine sickens me, who have defied the rays of 
the sun and the hurricane of the desert; neither am I a gallant 
in the zambra, * nor dextrous in the game of the canes ; therefore 


* A kind of Moorish dance, 
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as I have not yet my master’s permission to leave this country, 
I should wish to pass, if such be thy pleasure, some days on the 
frontier, where I may be of use to thee and warn thee of peril 
as the sea-birds announce the approach of the tempest.” The 
: king suffered him to depart, and gave him the command of some 
troops. When Ibn Farij saw himself near the Christian fron- 
tier, he wrote to his master, the sultan of Fez, these mysterious 
words—* There is fire kindled on a mountain; on the neighbour- 
ing one is a wood, and the wind blows between them.” A con- 
test which arose between some Moorish and Christian shepherds, 
and in which blood was spilt, afforded Ibn Fardj an opportunity 
of carrying his designs into execution ; after demanding from the 
governor of Martos a satisfaction which was refused, the African 
chief resolved to take the law into his own hands, and the mode 
in which this was accomplished has already been related. 
Returning to the heroine; Isabel passes the first days of her 
captivity at a place not distant from the frontier, with her Moorish 
maiden Arlaja, who endeavours by all possible means to assuage 
her grief. Ibn Fartj never presents himself before his captive, 
and avoids any thing that might increase her sorrow. At last, 
after some time, Isabel feels that her melancholy is fast dissipating, 
and her curiosity is somewhat raised by the accounts which Arlaja 
gives of her native soil, so that when she receives lbn Fartj’s inti- 
mation to prepare for a voyage to Granada, she is all anxiety, 


and seems to have forgotten her recent misfortunes. Arlaja tells 
her— 


** You will not be there as I was in your country, with your feet 
bound in chains, and a mark of iron on your forehead. Look at me: 
even now the thought of what I have endured makes my cheek blush 
with shame and indignation. I was born noble and rich; I was hand- 
some and in the spring of life, and sought by the flower of the Grana- 
dian youth. I have nought to complain of the Conde de Cabra, my 
former master; he treated me with kindness if not with affection, and 
his memory shall always live in my heart; still less shall I forget the 
days I passed under your father’s roof. But God Almighty is merciful 
and just, and he repays two-fold the good that is done unto another: 
besides, the favours granted to the unfortunate Arlaja are not like the 
seed sown in sand. You shall live in my house, my child, and the name 
of slave shall never sound in your ears; perhaps good fortune and pro- 
sperity await you, for whatever is written must happen.” —p. 65. 


The city of Granada opens to the view of the travellers, and 
Arlaja takes Isabel by the hand, and unable to repress the feelings 
which that magnificent sight creates in her mind, she bursts into 
glad exclamations :— 


“You see I have not deceived you; here we arrive at the land of joy 
and blessedness; and the merely treading which, drives away all care. 
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Behold the famous city which, crowning two hills, extends down to 
the plain to disappear amidst beds of flowers and thickets of odori- 
ferous trees. That lofty range which you see whitening in the dis- 
tance, is the mountains of the Sun and the Moon;* and well do they 
deserve their name, for they are as brilliant and white as a block of ivory. 
Seen from the city, they look as if they could be touched with the hand, 
but it is very, very far otherwise. ‘They serve as a boundary-wall to 
the royal city; they supply it with the coolest waters, the most precious 
minerals, and the finest marbles: they mitigate the heat of summer, 
and they purify the air even when it comes poisoned by the breeze of 
death.” 

The enthusiasm of the Moorish girl, the enchanting landscape, 
and the liveliness of youth, soon dissipate Isabel’s melancholy ; and 
we find her happy in the house of Arlaja, who bestows upon her 
all her care and affection. In the meanwhile, Ibn Fariij, whose 
captive Isabel was, in order to strengthen his favour and influ- 
ence with the king, presents to him his valuable prize: and Abu- 
l-Hasan is so much captivated with her beauty that he decides 
upon raising her to the throne. Arlaja and Isabel are lodged in 
the Alhambra ; and the latter is by Abu-l-Hasan’s directions sur- 
rounded with so many luxuries and delights, that she sinks as into 
a state of enchantment, and soon lends a favourable ear to the 
passion of the Moorish monarch. 

However improbable this part of the tale may appear, for cer- 
tainly it does seem incredible that a girl educated like Isabel, in 
the bosom of a family distinguished for their attachment to the 
Christian religion, by their hatred for the common enemy, and by 
that high sense of honour which was characteristic of the epoch, 
should, after a short time, and when the death of her father, hus- 
band, and friends, was still recent, yield without a struggle to 
those seductions, and wed the Moorish monarch, it is, neverthe- 
less, a fact recorded by several writers. The author, who as 
we have already had occasion to observe, has kept as strictly as 
possible to the text of the Spanish chronicles, quotes by way of 
illustration a passage of Pedro de Salazar, in his history of the 
Gran Cardenal, book i. chap. 21; which mentions the incursion 
before alluded to and says that the two daughters of the governor 
of Martos fell into the hands of the Moors and were taken to 
Granada; where one of them, the eldest, became queen under the 
Moorish name of Zoraya. The fact is mentioned also by the 
Arabian writers, and is recorded by Conde, in his history of the 
Domination of the Arabs in Spain.—(vol. iii. p. 206.) 

Another Arabic historian, Almaccari, says that Abu-l-Hasan 


* Now called the Sierra Nevada (Snowy Ridge). The Romans named thein Oros- 
peda; the Arabs, Sholair. 
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had by Zoraya male issue ; and that having evinced all his life great 
predilection for his Christian captive, the good Mussulmans were 
afraid he would set aside the sons he had “by the daughter of his 
uncle for those of the Christian. He didso; and this afterwards 
led to the civil war which broke out in Granada and hastened 
its fall, 

As we have already related, Isabel consents to become the 
king’s wife and the day for the ceremony is appointed, but 
Isabel has within the palace a terrible adversary to contend with. 
Abu-l-Hasan has another wife, called Aiesha, who, as may be 
easily imagined, is not much pleased to see her royal spouse 
bestow his affections upona Christian slave. She swears revenge, 
and tries to rid herself of her rival. 

“* Towards the close of summer, Isabel and Arlaja were wont to take 
their night walks in one of the most luxuriant gardens which at that 
time surrounded the Alhambra. On such occasions the beauty and 
solitude of the spot invited the mind to repose and contemplation; the 
solemn silence of the night was only interrupted by the murmur of the 
waters along their pebbly bed, by the sound of the wind rustling amongst 
the trees, or a distant serenade given by the king for Isabel.”—p. 124. 


On one of these evenings the fair captive had been listening to 
a romance sung in her praise. ‘The music had ceased; nature 
resumed its former stillness, and Isabel remained plunged in a 
sweet reverie, while Arlaja stood in silence by her side. Ofa 
sudden they are roused by a slight noise from a neighbouring 
thicket; two gigantic figures dressed in black approach, and 
without uttering a word, seize them in their arms, and, drowning 
their cries in a hhaik which they throw over their honda, bear them 
along through a subterranean passage, communicating with a dis- 
tant part of the town. There the two assassins are on the point 
of taking away Isabel’s life; but at the cries of Arlaja an old man 
appears, and the villains take flight, not without inflicting several 
wounds on their victim with their daggers. The king, in the 
meanwhile, finding that Isabel had left the Alhambra, orders his 
guards to go in search of her; she is found, and of course not 
dangerously wounded. Arlaja acquaints the king with all the 
circumstances of the assault, and Abu-l-Hasan divorces his wife 
Aiesha and marries Isabel. 

By the preceding analysis our readers may have perceived that, 
as a novel, M. de la Rosa’s work possesses no great interest. 
The incidents are trivial and common-place, and the narrative at 
times far from animated. We cannot deny him, however, great 
talents for description; and the lively and truly poetical picture 
he gives of the city of Granada, happily compared to an earthly 
paradise; of its Vega, which he assimilates to a field of emerald 
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strewed with pearls; of its castles and palaces rising like so many 
giants above the city which they are bound to protect, is in our 
opinion admirable, and impresses us with the idea that the author 
has lavished all his poetical powers on this description of his 
native soil. But he has not been equally successful in drawing 
the human characters, and we are at a loss to find one that is even 
tolerably delineated. That of the Moorish girl Arlaja, though 
one of the most prominent since she exercises a kind of spell 
over Isabel, creates neither interest nor sympathy; of Ibn Faruj 
the African zealot, always ready to run to arms and anxious to 
strike a blow on the Spanish frontier, and who in hopes of kin- 
dling war between the Christian and the Granadian monarchs 
makes an unseasonable incursion into the Castilian territory, no 
more is said in the subsequent portion of the narrative. In fact 
we do not see in this novel any of those vigorously-drawn cha- 
racters, which present to the observer a true and faithful picture 
of life, a talent possessed in such perfection by the immortal au- 
thors whom M. de la Rosa has tried to imitate. It may be said 
that the novel not being complete, the characters represented have 
not yet acquired the strength and perfection they may hereafter 
exhibit. We hope, for the sake of the distinguished author’s high 
reputation in literature, that it may be so: but in its present 
state we see nothing to make the book commendable, if we except 
the style; this, however, is by no means sufficient of itself to 
satisfy the reader, 

It seems to us as if the Spanish language had, by the peculiar 
circumstances which contributed to its formation, acquired a de- 
gree of richness and flexibility not to be met with in any other tongue 
derived from the Latin: for while we find as many words of the 
latter in it as in the Italian, it possesses a vast quantity of others 
which have a Greek or Teutonic origin ; and the number of those 
derived from the Eastern languages is not less than two thousand. 
No doubt therefore can be entertained that the Spanish, owing 
to its increase from the languages or dialects spoken by the dif- 
ferent nations who settled in the Peninsula, is richer than most 
others in Europe: nor is it uncommon to find in it an idea ex- 
pressed by three different words, borrowed severally from the lan- 
guages formerly common in Spain, viz., the Latin, the Gothic, 
and the Arabic. Hence the great facility which Spanish affords 
for poetry, and the prodigious number of poets which Spain has 
produced. Hence too it naturally follows that prose has been 
written too much like poetry; that too much attention has been 
paid to what at different periods has been termed el buen estilo ; 
that an idea is often sacrificed to a sound, perspicuity to the round- 
ing of a sentence; and that many books in Spanish literature pre- 
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sent nothing but a heap of words, sounding well to the ear, but 
conveying no meaning whatsoever to the mind. Quevedo’s prose 
is bombastic and redundant ; Boscan, Garcilaso, Gongora, wrote 
nothing but poetry. Indeed the literary axiom that poetical 
genius is incompatible with good prose writing, may appear pa- 
radoxical in our own literature, but it is too visible i in the Spanish. 
Cervantes, who in graphic power still remains without a rival, 
made various attempts at verse but never composed one good one: 
Feijoo and Isla were equally unsuccessful ; and Jovellano’s Epis- 
tles are much too prosaic to deserve notice. 

This, however, must be taken merely as a general observation, 
and not by any means in reference to the prose-style of M. de la 
Rosa, which on the contrary is pure without being antiquated, 
eloquent and vigorous without affectation, and will afford no 
small gratification to those who can appreciate the gems of Spanish 
literature. For our own part, as enthusiastically fond of Cer- 
vantes, it is with great pleasure that we have met now and then in 
M. de la Rosa’s book with expressions borrowed from that im- 
mortal author, and which he has reproduced with great felicity. On 
this point we readily concede him an excellence seldom to be met 
with amongst modern Spanish writers, who in order to imitate the 
new French school in every particular, affect to neglect and dis- 
dain the beautiful and classic models afforded by the native au- 
thors of the sixteenth century. 





Arr. VI.—1. Antiquitates Americana ; sive Scriptores Septentrio- 
nales rerum ante-Columbianarum in America. (American 
Antiquities; or Accounts from Northern Writers respecting 
America before the ‘Time of Columbus.) Copenhagen. 1837. 


2. Samling af dei Nordens Oldshrifter indeholdte Efterretninger 
om de gamle Nordboers Opdagelsesreiser til America, fra det 
10de til det 14de Aarhundrede. (Collection of the Evidence 
contained in Old Writings, respecting the Voyages of Discovery 
made to America by the Ancient Inhabitants of the North, 
from the 10th to the 14th Century.) Published by the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquarians. Copenhagen. 1837. 


We dare say that there are many who will learn with no less 
chagrin than surprise, that the discovery of America was made 
five centuries before Columbus. The fame of a hero is held so 
sacred by the bulk of mankind, that but little popularity can be 
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expected to attend the historical justice which threatens in any- 
wise to obscure it. It manifests, however, a very imperfect com- 
prehension of the merits of that great navigator to suppose that 
they are likely to be effaced in the : slightest degree by the authen- 
tic proof and general acknowledgment of the prior discoveries of 
the Northmen. ‘The soul and spirit which launched Columbus 
across the Atlantic were never in the remotest manner prefigured 
by the motives which actuated the roving Scandinavians, A 
broad distinction is thus established at once between the merits 
of their respective discoveries, by the different characters of the 
speculations and incidents which led to them. ‘The voyages of 
the Northmen are replete with the ordinary interest of human 
events, in which the most important consequences are often seen 
to arise unexpectedly: yet the series of lucky accidents which led 
those rovers in the course of years, from land to land, through a 
sea in which groups of islands at convenient distances encourage 
the mariner and tempt him onward in his first essays, till they at 
length reached the coast of America; cannot emulate, but rather 
serves by comparison to exalt the achievement of Columbus, who 
with long premeditation, designing no less than to overleap the 
boundaries of the known world, succeeded in realizing so far the 
dreams of an enthusiastic imagination ; and apparently ‘verified his 
predictions by a discovery which must ever be reckoned the most 
extraordinary on record, The discoveries of the Northmen, made 
without aim or object, awakened no zeal and easily fell into ob- 
livion: that of Columbus on the other hand, originating in the 
most extravagant hopes, was much exaggerated in its immediate 
importance; and kindled an ardour which continued to operate 
on society for ages. 

We have thought it prudent to say so much in order to avert 
the jealousy w hich might resist the just claims of the early northern 
discoverers. We know how dangerous it is to appear the rival of 
one firmly established in the admiration of mankind; and how 
naturally the reluctance to allow his glory to be vied with, would 
convert everything vague or problematical in the narratives of the 
Northmen into arguments against their authenticity. Those nar- 
ratives are, in the meantime, the most Ingenuous, unpretending 
documents ever penned. They are, it is true, sometimes obscure ; 
and as many points which interest us at the present day appeared 
to their authors to have iittle importance, they often fail to furnish 
the details necessary for the complete elucidation of the matters 
they treat of. Still the unbiassed, impartial reader cannot refuse 
his entire confidence to their general tenor, nor deny that they 
seem characterized by the highest degree of accuracy and fidelity 
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which can be conceived to belong to primitive history, derived 
wholly from tradition and composed from memory. 

The early discovery of America by the Northmen is not now 
made known for the first time; but the evidence on which it rests 
has never hitherto been published in an ample and satisfactory 
manner. As early as 1570, Ortelius claimed for them the merit 
of being the first discoverers of the New World. But in so doing, 
he singularly illustrated the caprice and irregularity which so 
often marks the progress of opinion, Blind to the real merits of 
those discoverers, he advanced their claims on wrong grounds; 
and misled by the account of the voyages of the Zeni, which we 
now know to be for the most part a fabrication, he supposed that 
America had been discovered by the Northmen whom those Ve- 
netians accompanied in the fourteenth century ; and confidently 
asserted that no further praise was due to Columbus than that of 
originating a stable and useful intercourse with the transatlantic 
continent, 

A correct account of the early discoveries of the Scandinavians 
in the west, was given by Torfzus, in his “ Historia Vinlandie 
Antique,” published in 1705, and in his “ Gronlandia Antiqua,” 
which appeared in the following year. But these works soon be- 
came too scarce to forward the ends of their publication, and have 
been long reckoned, even in the North, among the choicest biblio- 
graphical rarities. ‘The writings of Suhm and Schoning, Linde- 
borg and Schroder, in which similar information is to be obtained, 
being in the northern languages, and in many instances only to be 
found in periodical publications, never enjoyed an extensive Eu- 
ropean circulation. John Reinhold Foster, in his History of 
Voyages and Discoveries in the North, and some other writers 
chiefly following in his steps and familiar to the English reader, 
have asserted the discovery of America by the Northmen, but 
without entering into any statement of circumstances or of evi- 
dence; and their unexplained opinions consequently appear to 
be the offspring of predilection. The only mode of convincing 
the literary world of a fact, is to publish the documents which 
prove it. This task was undertaken in the present instance by 
M. Rafn alone, and he had advanced half way towards the come 
pletion of his work, when the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries, of which he is the secretary, resolved to take the publi- 
cation of it off his hands; and the result is the handsome volume 
the title of which stands at the head of this article.* Its typogra- 
phical execution is every way worthy of the care and industry be- 


* London, published by Messrs. Black and Armstrong, agents to the Society. 
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stowed on it by M. Rafn and his coadjutors, and, combined with 
them, leaves nothing to be desired. We have here the original 
Icelandic text, with the various readings or even the different 
versions of the MSS., accompanied by translations in Danish and 
Latin; in this part of his task the editor has had the invaluable 
assistance of the learned Icelanders Finn Magnusen and Swein- 
biorn Egilsson. He has himself added copious notes, with geo- 
graphical and historical disquisitions. 

Before we enter on the history of the early discoveries of the 
Northmen in the west, it seems desirable that we should say a 
few words respecting its sources, and their number, age, and 
authenticity. Of the documents composing the volume of Ame- 
rican Antiquities, two are of surpassing importance ; and there is 
every reason to believe that they were both written in the twelfth 
century, or probably about four generations after the events which 
they relate. The first of these, entitled a Fragment concerning 
Erik the Red, is found inserted as an episodical chapter in the 
Saga or history of King Olave Tryggveson, Leif, the son of 
Erik, was sent to Greenland by King Olave on a mission, the 
chief object of which was the conversion of the colonists to 
Christianity. The mention of this incident leads to the history 
of Erik the Red and of his migration to Greenland; and the 
writer, having concluded his account of King Olave, returns to 
narrate at length the adventures of the Greenland colonists and 
their voyages to Vinland. ‘This venerable fragment contains a 
reference to a prior and more ample history of Erik the Red. It 
is impossible to conjecture its author; but an error which occurs 
in it in regard to the genealogy of an ancient Icelandic family, 
a topic on which the old Scandinavian writers are usually very 
exact as well as copious, seems to indicate that it was written in 
Greenland, and probably not introduced into Iceland until after 
the lapse of a couple of centuries. 

The next piece in the volume which is quite equal in import- 
ance to the preceding, is the History of Thorfinn Karlsefne, or 
the Manly. ‘The author of this Saga, in relating the adventures 
of Karlsefne and his voyage to Vinland, could not help giving 
some account of the previous voyages which had led to it; and 
as Gudrida, the wife of Karlsefne, had been previously married 
to a son of Erik the Red, the latter with the whole train of 
events connected with his migration to Greenland, enters on the 
scene. Gudrida, during her residence in Vinland, was delivered 
of a son named Snorre, three of whose descendants held bishop- 
rics in Iceland, in the course of the twelfth century; and it is 
supposed that one of these was the author of the Karlsefnes-Saga, 
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which contains the early history of the family. The manuscript 
used by M. Rafa for the basis of his text, is on vellum, and ap- 
pears to have been written about the end of the thirteenth or be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. ‘The history of Erik the Red 
has also been printed from a vellum manuscript, written near the 
close of the fourteenth century. And here it deserves to be re- 
marked that one of the objections urged by scepticism against 
the transatlantic discoveries of the Scandinavians, has been, that 
no account of them exists having any apparent claim to antiquity 
or even written on vellum ; whereas there are, in fact, no fewer 
than eighteen different manuscripts on vellum in which there oc- 
curs some mention, more or less, of the Good Vinland—as the 
part of the North American continent visited by the Northmen 
was called—to say nothing of various copies of the same manu- 
script. 

In the rear of the documentary array of which the two histori- 
cal pieces above-mentioned form the van and main division, M. 
Rafn has disposed a number of extracts from the Landnamabék, 
the Heimskringla, and other ancient Sagas of high authority. 
He has also found a foreign auxiliary of great weight i in Adam of 
Bremen, a German ecclesiastic, who, being attracted to the Da- 
nish court in the latter half of the eleventh century by the re- 
putation of King Swein for liberality and knowledge, learned 
there the discovery of Vinland by the Northmen, to which he sub- 
sequently alluded in his writings. But to these fragments, as well 
as the poems and geographical treatises of those times in which 
some mention is made of Vinland, we shall return hereafter; and 
shall now terminate our preliminary disquisition with the acknow- 
ledgment that the learning and critical sagacity of Rafn, Finn 
Magnusen, and the other ‘eminent scholars who have lent their 
aid in preparing this volume of American Antiquities for the 
press, appear to us to have effectually prevented any objections 
that might be raised against the genuineness of the pieces enter- 
ing into the collection ; and to contine the question respecting the 
early discovery of America simply to the discussion of the mean- 
ing and intrinsic merits of the evidence. We shall now proceed 
to narrate the history of the discovery of America by the North- 
men, not omitting those circumstances which, though not imme- 
diately connected with our object, yet throw a forcible and cha- 
racteristic light on the men and times which fall under our con- 
sideration. 

Erik the Red, with whom our narrative begins, appears to have 
been conspicuous even among Northmen for turbulence of spirit 
and love of adventure. He was twice obliged to change his re- 
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sidence in Iceland owing to feuds with his neighbours, in which 
he committed homicide. In his new abode on the western shores 
of the island he was equally unfortunate, and became involved in 
disputes with a powerful individual named Thorgest ; in conse- 
quence of which, being arraigned before the Thing, or Assembly, 
convened at Thorsness, and knowing probably that his enemy’s 
adherents outnumbered his own, he felt that he had no chance of 
escape but in quitting the island. He lay some time in conceal- 
ment, while his foes sought him on all the rocks along the shore, 
and, his preparations being completed, he embarked (in 983) with 
a few resolute followers, and stood out to sea from the Snefells- 
yokel, a towering promontory pointing directly to the west. His 
friends ‘Thorbiorn, Eyolf, and Styr, accompanied him beyond the 
rocks, In taking leave of them he announced his intention of 
looking for Gunbiorn’s rocks, as some islets were called which 
had been discovered in the western seas a short time before, and 
the situation of which geographers have never been able to con- 
jecture: it is not improbable that they were the islands near the 
southern extremity of Greenland. The conspicuous feature of the 
first land made by him, was a glacier (Snefellsyékel) to which he 
gave the name of Blaserk, or Blackrock: he then sailed south- 
wards, until he at length arrived at a habitable shore where he 
spent the winter. During two summers he explored the newly 
discovered country, to which he gave the flattering name of Green- 
land, in order that its designation might encourage men to settle 
in it; and in the course of the third summer he returned to Ice- 
land according to promise, to acquaint his friends with his success. 
He remained there but one winter, during which time, after a re- 
newal of his quarrel with Thorgest, a reconciliation was effected 
between them: and in the following summer he returned to settle 
in Greenland. Of five and thirty vessels which set sail with him 
from Iceland only fourteen reached their destination; of the re- 
mainder some were lost, and others driven back by the winds. 
One of the companions of Erik was Heriulf, whose son, 
Biarne, at the time of the migration to Greenland, was absent on 
a trading voyage to Norway. Surprised, on his return to Ice- 
land, to find his family all gone, he determined at once to follow 
them, and, as he expressed it, to spend his winter, as he had been 
always used to do, at his father’s fire-side. In this he uttered the 
characteristic sentiments of the north, where the length and se- 
verity of winter give double value to the comforts of home and 
social intimacy, and where domestic attachments seem to gain 
strength from the rigour of the season. He set sail accordingly, 
though unacquainted with the Greenland sea, and for many days 
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was driven by tempestuous north winds, accompanied by thick 
fogs, he knew not whither. At length, when the weather cleared 
up, he saw a land moderately elevated and overgrown with wood. 
As this did not correspond with the description he had received 
of Greenland, he left it to larboard; and standing out to sea, in 
two days more again descried land lower than the former, but 
like it covered with wood. He then continued his course with a 
south-west wind, and after three days descried an island, the lofty 
shores of which were beset by icebergs, or, as it should perhaps 
be understood, covered with glaciers. Bearing away from this 
island, and sailing for four days with fresh gales, he arrived at 
Heriulfsnes in Greenland, where his father was settled. There 
is no reason to doubt that the well-wooded land first descried by 
Biarne was some, we shall not at present venture to decide what, 
part of the American continent, which thus appears to have been 
discovered by the Northmen as early as 986. ‘The discovery of 
the continent was in fact, by a natural accident, made contem- 
poraneously with the colonization of Greenland. 

A few years later, when Erik, Earl of Norway, heard Biarne 
relate the incidents of his voyage, he expressed his surprise and 
dissatisfaction at the absence of any endeavour to examine the 
newly discovered country. ‘The earl’s comments, when carried to 
Greenland, did not fail to operate at once on the adventurous 
spirit of the colonists. Leif, the son of Erik the Red, bought 
Biarne’s vessel, and in the year 1000 proceeded on a voyage of 
discovery towards the south-west. He first came to the island of 
snow-clad mountains, formerly seen by Biarne, and went on 
shore with some of his companions to examine. There was no 
herbage of any kind upon it, but a bare and rugged plain of slate 
(hella) extended from the feet of the glaciers down to the sea- 
side. Hence they gave to this country the name of Helluland. 
Continuing their voyage, they next arrived at a low coast thickly 
covered with wood, and having hillocks or banks of white sand 
near the shore. This country they called Markland, or Woodland. 

They then stood out to sea and sailed for two days before they 
again made land, when, passing between an island and the main, 
which here stretched out eastwards so as to form a long penin- 
sula, they held their course westward along the shores of the lat- 
ter, where they observed that a great extent of ground was left 
dry at ebb-tide. ‘They explored in their small boat a river which 
issued from a lake, and being pleased with the appearance of the 
country, they brought their vessel up into the lake when the tide 
rose, and moored her in it. They proceeded forthwith to erect 
themselves some temporary log-huts, which, as soon as they had 
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made up their minds to winter in the place, they enlarged into 
comfortable houses, and called them Leifs-booths ; a name which 
recurs frequently in the Scandinavian history of the discovery of 
America. Of the nature of the country in the vicinity of this 
station, the old historian gives us the following description. 

“ Tn that place there was no want of salmon either in the river or the 
lake, and of a greater size than they had ever seen before. So good was 
the land, that it might be easily seen that the cattle could never want 
for food, there being no severe cold in the winter, and the grass never 
losing its freshness. ‘The days were more equal there than in Iceland or 
Greenland ; and at the time of the shortest day, the sun was nine hours 
above the horizon.”—p. 32. 


[t happened one day that they missed one of their companions, 
a Suderman, that is, a Southern or German, named Tyrker, an 
old servant and favourite of Leifs. A party was immediately de- 
spatched into the woods in quest of him. After some time spent 
in the search, he was seen staggering towards his friends with an 
air of extravagant joy, and having first accosted them in German, 
much to their surprise, he at length went on to acquaint them in 
stammering accents with the fact that he had been feasting on 
grapes. It must be confessed that the northern historian, in de- 
scribing a German inebriated by eating wild grapes, drew too 
much on his imagination ; yet the amount of fiction in this in- 
stance does not exceed what may be allowed for as the inevitable 
colouring of facts preserved by tradition; and indeed the anec- 
dote regarding ‘Tyrker, if closely examined, will be found to fur- 
nish strong evidence of the genuineness of the narrative. The 
circumstance so carefully related, that the finder of the grapes 
was a Southern, in whose native country the vine abounded, and 
who was consequently well acquainted with that fruit, cannot fail 
to suggest to the reader how unlikely it is that such exotic pro- 
ductions should have presented themselves to the imagination of 
Icelanders in the twelfth century, or that grapes and vines should 
adorn regions in the fancy of that people who voluntarily settled 
on the frozen shores of Greenland. ‘To the country in which the 
vines were discovered Leif gave the name of Vindand, and freight- 
ing his vessel with grapes and timber he returned homeward in 
the following spring. When near the coast of Greenland he saw 
a party of shipwrecked people on a rock: they were fifteen in all, 
including Thorer, the chief, and his wife, Gudrida, Leif took 
them on board and conveyed them to Greenland, and from this 
circumstance he obtained the appellation of the Lucky or Fortu- 
nate. 


The account which Leif gave of his winter’s sojourn in Vinland 
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was calculated to incite others to visit that country ; and his bro- 
ther Thorwald borrowed his vessel for this purpose, under the 
engagement that he would first convey to Greenland the property 
which Thorer, when shipwrecked, had left upon the rock. This 
being effected, he sailed for Vinland, and arrived without acci- 
dent at Leifsbooths. He spent the first winter in fishing. The 
following spring (1003) he sent a party southwards to examine 
the coasts; they were absent for some months, and reported on 
their return, that the country explored by them was everywhere 
extremely beautiful, the woods extending down to within a short 
distance of the fine sandy beach which formed the shore. They 
saw no signs of human beings, except a wooden shed (literally, in 
the language of the Icelandic historians, a corn-shed or granary) 
on one of the numerous islands near the coast. In the following 
year (1004) Thorwald sailed eastward from Leifsbooths, and then 
went northward past a remarkable headland which enclosed a 
bay, and was opposite to another headland. Here, driven by a 
tempest into shoal water, the vessel struck and injured her keel ; 
the damage was soon repaired, and Thorwald ordered the broken 
keel to be erected on the headland, which he named from the cir- 
cumstance Kialarnes, or Keel-Point. ‘They came soon after to 
a promontory covered with wood, where, for the first time, they 
saw some of the natives. ‘There were three canoes drawn up 
on the shore, near each of which were three Skrellings, as the 
northern writers call the Esquimaux. Of the nine natives they 
murdered eight, but found themselves in a short time surrounded 
by a great multitude, hastening from all sides to avenge the death 
of their fellows. The Northmen beat them off, but Thorwald 
received a mortal wound in the combat. His admiration of the 
woody promontory where he had expressed a wish to abide, then 
seemed to him prophetic; and as he expired he told his com- 
panions to bury him on the shore of the headland, and, planting a 
cross over his grave, to call the place Krossanes, or Cross-Point. 
They returned to Greenland in 1005. 

In the spring of the following year, Thorstein, third son of 
Erik, accompanied by his wife Gudrida, set sail with the intention 
of bringing home his brother Thorwald’s body; but after being 
tossed about the whole summer by adverse winds, he regained 
Greenland at the beginning of winter, without having even seen 
Vinland, and died soon after. The circumstances of Thorstein’s 
death are related by the Icelandic historians at ample length, and 
with much simplicity and pathos. As they have no immediate 
connexion however with the discoveries in Vinland, we shall not 
allow them at present to interrupt our narrative; but if space 
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permit, we may return to this episode hereafter, and endeavour 
to show that it has a significance not adverted to by M. Rafn, 
although strongly tending to confirm his conjecture respecting 
the authorship of the historical fragments in which it is intro- 
duced. 

The year 1006 was rendered memorable in Greenland by the 
arrival of two vessels from Iceland, one of which was commanded 
by Thorfinn, better known by the auspicious designation of 
Karlsefne ; that is to say, having the materials of a man, or, pro- 
mising great things. ‘The chief person in the other vessel was 
Biarne, the son of Grimolf. Karlsefne was a rich and powerful 
man, of a distinguished family, and traced his descent from some 
who were in those days called kings, but who must not be ranged 
in the same line with the crowned heads of modern times. As 
genealogies and whatever relates to descent and kindred had 
great importance in the eyes of the Icelandic writers, and are 
indeed always valuable to the critical inquirer from offering 
so many points of contact by which the accuracy or authen- 
ticity of history may be tried, we shall here present to our readers 
a short specimen of this kind in order to show how diligent a 
chronicler is family pride, and how well disposed it is, notwith- 
standing all its prolixity, to give a firm and well-jointed form to 
history. 

* There was a man named Thord, who dwelt in Hoéfdestrand (in the 
district of Skagafiord, on the northern coast of Iceland): he was mar- 
ried to Fridgerda, daughter of Thorer Hima (the Lazy) and of Fridgerda, 
the daughter of Kiarval one of the kings of Ireland. ‘Thord was the 
son of Biorne Byrdusmiér (the Buttercask), son of Thorwald Ryg (Back- 
bone), son of Asleik, son of Biorne Yarnsid (Ironside), son of Ragnar 
Lodbrok (Hairy-breeches). ‘They (Thord and Fridgerda) had a son 
named Snorre, who married Thorhilda Riupe (the Partridge), daughter 
of Thord Geller (the Loud-voiced), and the son of these was Thord 
Hesthéfde (Horse-head). Thorfinn Karlsefne was the son of Thord ; his 
mother was named Thorunna. Thorfinn travelled about as a merchant 
and he was accounted a clever seaman and tradesman,”’—p. 130. 


The arrival of a man of such eminent abilities and high family, 
who could trace back his ancestry through eight generations, was 
an event well calculated to call forth all the hospitality of the 
Greenland colonists, and the festivities of Yule or Christmas 
were observed by the family of Erik the Red, who entertained 
Karlsefne and his companions, with a splendour, we are told, 
which had never been witnessed before “in that poor country.” 
This splendour however was in a great measure due to the libe- 
rality of Karlsefne, who, reading in the downcast looks of his 
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host the confession of poverty, said to him, “ We have in our ship 
plenty both of malt and corn, take of it what you will, and make 
as great a feast as your heart desires.” During this season of 
pleasure Karlsefne became enamoured of Gudrida, the widow of 
Thorstein, who is represented as a lady possessing matchless en- 
dowments both of body and mind, and married her. The lineage 
of Gudrida is not communicated to us in as ample a manner as 
her husband’s, but it is introduced by a genealogical preamble of 
so curious a kind, and depicting so vividly the roving habits of the 
Northmen in the tenth century, that we cannot refuse to give it a 
place here as a counterpart to the genealogy which we have al- 
ready extracted. These family traditions carry with them such 
an air of reality, and shed so much light on individuals, as cannot 
fail to inspire us with confidence in the history of which they form 
the connecting links. ‘They are haloes spread round the heads of 
patriarchs, which irradiate more or less all the events in which 
their subjects have a share. But to proceed with our extract. 


“‘ There was a war-king (or pirate) named Olave the White ; he was 
the son of King Ingiold, son of Helge, son of Olave, son of Gudred, son 
of Halvden Whitefoot, King of the Highlands (in Norway). Olave car- 
ried on piracy (literally harried) in the west, and conquered Dublin in 
Ireland, with the country round about, whereof he remained king. He 
married Auda the Generous, daughter of Ketil the Flat-nosed, son of 
Biorne the Splayfooted, arich Norwegian. They had a son named Thor- 
stein the Red. When Olave fell in battle in Ireland, Auda and Thor- 
stein fled to the Hebrides. There Thorstein married Thorida, daughter 
of Eyvind and sister of Helge the Lean. ‘They had many children. 
Thorstein became a war-king and made an alliance with Earl Sigurd 
the powerful, son of Eystein the Loud. They seized upon Caithness, 
Sutherland, Ross and Moray, and more than half of Scotland, which 
Thorstein ruled as king, until being surprised by the Scots in an am- 
buscade, he died on the field of battle. Auda was in Caithness at the 
time when she heard of his death. She immediately had a vessel built 
secretly and escaped to the Orkneys. There she placed Groa, the 
daughter of Thorstein the Red and mother of Grelada, whom the chief 
Thorfinn the Skull-cleaver had in marriage. She afterwards went her- 
self to Iceland, having in ber vessel a crew of twenty free men. In 
Iceland she spent the first winter with her brother Biorne. She subse- 
quently took possession of some of the valleys and dwelt at Hwam. 
She used to say her prayers at Krosholum, where she had a cross erected, 
for she was baptized and very devout. With her, there came to Ice- 
land many men of rank, who had been taken captive during the wars in 
the west, and were therefore called serfs. One of these was named Vifil, 
a man of high birth, who bad been made prisoner in the west and was 
called a serf until Auda gave him his liberty. When she was bestowing 
dwelling-places on her followers, and was asked by him why he alone 
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was passed by unheeded, she replied that the omission was of no cons¢- 
quence, for all knew him to be noble. She then gave him Vifilsdale, 
where he afterwards lived.""—p. 84—89. 


The historian then goes on to state that Gunbiorne, son of 
Vifil, was the father of Gudrida, for whose sake alone, it is ob- 
vious, the account of the war-kings was introduced. The noble 
extraction of Vifil, Gudrida’s grandfather, was the point which 
the historian had really at heart; and as his sole authority for the 
fact was the complimentary assertion of Auda that all the world 
knew it, he deemed it expedient to raise the credit of her war- 
ranty by enlarging on the achievements of her kinsman in the 
west. From these specimens our readers will at once perceive 
how little romance, and how much plain, homely, matter-of-fact 
enters into the composition of Icelandic history, to which we shall 
now return, to resume the narrative of discoveries in Vinland. 

The feasts of Yule could interrupt but for a short time the te- 
dious gloom of a Greenland winter, which disposes the mind to 
look forward with passionate eagerness to the active employments 
of a cheerful season. When Karlsefne and his friends beguiled 
their long evenings by recounting their adventures, the conversa- 
tion often turned on the newly-discovered country in the South- 
west; and as this grew more interesting the more it was talked of, 
they at length resolved to examine it thoroughly and to attempt 
founding a colony there. Accordingly, there were three vessels 
fitted out in spring; one commanded by Karlsefne himself, an- 
other by Biarne Grimolfson, and in the third was Thorward, who 
had married Freydisa, a natural daughter of Erik the Red. 
Thorhall, a retainer of the same chieftain and an expert hunter, 
with many other colonists and some Icelanders of distinction, 
joined the expedition, which, we are informed, was expected to 
afford very lucrative results. It included in all one hundred and 
sixty persons, with cattle and lesser live stock in abundance. 

They set sail in the spring of the year 1007, and touched at the 
Westbygd, or western district of Old Greenland, and at Biarney, 
or, as it is now called, Disco Island. They held a southerly 
course for a day and night, till they reached Helluland, where 
they landed and found nothing but great flat stones, some of 
which were twelve ells in width, and a multitude of foxes. They 
then steered more to the south-east for another day and night, 
till they reached the woody shores of Markland. ‘They killed a 
bear on an island near the shore, which was named from the cir- 
cumstance Biarney, or Bear Island. Resuming their southerly 
course, they sailed for a long time keeping the land on their right 
hand, tll they came to a poiut on which they found the keel of a 
ship, and which thus obtained the name of Kialarnes, or Keel- 
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Point. Here we shall stop to observe, that we have set down the 
distances and courses sailed just as we find them in the original 
historians, not attempting to disguise the difficulties of the narra- 
tive, to the discussion of which we shall return hereafter. 

Beyond Kialarnes extended sandy shores of such a length as to 
obtain the name of Furthustrand; after which the coast became 
much indented with bays and inlets. Here Karlsefne landed a 
man and woman, uatives of Scotland, whom he had with him, and 
who were remarkably swift of foot. ‘These people, we are told, 
went nearly naked, their only clothing being a garment which 
they called kiaval, (obviously the Anglo-Saxon ceaval, a cowl or 
caul,) open at the sides, without sleeves ; fastened between the 
legs by a button, and having a hood attached toit. ‘The fact that 
these Scots gave an Anglo-Saxon or foreign name to their cloth- 
ing, seems to confirm the imputation of comparative barbarous- 
ness thrown on them by the Northmen, who indeed go so far as 
to say that they were more like apes than men. However, Hake 
and Hakia, as the Scottish pair were named, were desired to run 
across the country and explore it southwards for three days, at the 
end of which time they were taken on board, bringing with them 
grapes and ears of corn, probably maize. ‘The ships soon after 
entered a bay, in which was an island so crowded with eider-ducks, 
that it was impossible to walk over it without treading on the 
eggs. The bay, from the strength of the currents in it, was called 
Straumfiord, and the island Straumey. Here they unloaded the 
ships and spent the first winter. It was probably during this 
autumn that Gudrida gave birth to a son, named Snorre, the first 
of European race who was born in America. 

In the following spring there were no fish taken, and our ad- 
venturers began to experience a scarcity of food. ‘Thorhall the 
hunter then wandered into the woods, and did not make his ap- 
pearance again for three days, when he appeared in an abstracted 
mood and muttering verses. During his absence a whale of a 
species not known to the Northmen had been thrown on shore, 
and they, pressed by hunger, had cut it in pieces and eaten of it. 
As soon as Thorhall discovered this piece of good fortune, as he 
deemed it, he exclaimed that it was all due to Red- Beard, that is, 
to Thor, in honour of whom he had been composing a song. 
The rest of the company, who appear to have been chiefly Chris- 
tians, were shocked at the suggestion, and threw what remained 
of the whale into the sea. Itis piously added that what they had 
eaten sickened them, and that as soon as they threw Thor’s gift 
away, the weather cleared up and fish were taken in abundance. 
Christianity was introduced into Greenland in the year 1000, by 
Leif son of Eric; and it is curious to observe, in the anecdote 
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above related and some others scattered through M. Rafn’s vo- 
lume, with what a strange and very rare union of tolerance and 
scrupulosity the followers of the new, regarded the adherents of 
the old religion. 

Thorhall soon afterwards sailed northwards with eight others 
in quest of Vinland ; but being carried westward by violent gales, 
he was thrown on the coast of Ireland, where, as the merchants 
reported, he was kept in servitude. The historian who cites the 
oral testimony of traders for this fact, reveals to us another of his 
sources when he recites some of the verses of Thorhall, whose 
attachment to pagan usages is very naturally associated with his 
love of poetry. ‘These verses were doubtless preserved by popular 
tradition, and may therefore be regarded as contemporaneous 
records of the events to which they make allusion. Skaldic 
rhapsodies are in general too wild and fragmentary to bear trans- 
lation; but as a peculiar interest attaches to these earliest trans- 
atlantic verses, especially when they contain any reference to the 
scenes or circumstances which gave birth to them, we shall here 
endeavour to present our readers with a short specimen, being 
Thorhall’s effusion when, tired of his adventures, he was about to 
leave Karlsefne’s party and to sail northward. 


‘* Home let us wend to our father’s shore ; 
And, as the sea-gull courts the gale 
With outstretched pinion, let us o’er 
The billows bound with crowded sail. 
For the warlike souls, whose fiery rage 
Like lightning’s deadly blast assails, 
Here let such worthies dwell an age, 
In Furthustrand,—and dine on whales.” 


While Thorhall sailed away in the one direction, Karlsefne and 
his people went exploring in the opposite. They at length came 
to a river which flowed through a lake on its way to the sea, and 
its mouth, which was so beset by sand-banks as to be accessible 
only in high tides, they called the Hop or Hope, that is, the 
estuary or sea-reach. On the hills near this place they found 
vines in abundance, and some kind of corn grew wild on the low 
grounds. Here they fixed themselves for the winter at a little 
distance from the lake: no snow fell, and the cattle found pas- 
ture in abundance at the most rigorous season. The Northmen 
had not been settled long in their winter-quarters before the 
natives made their appearance. ‘These came from the south in 
canoes, brandishing their poles and making a clatter as if to 
frighten away the strangers, whom they surveyed for some time 
in mute astonishment, and then, retreating to the shore, rowed 
off. ‘That they were of the Esquimaux race is manifest from the 
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description given of them:—‘‘ They were very dark and grim- 
visaged, had a filthy head of hair, great eyes and broad cheeks.” 

The winter passed over without any incident wortby of notice, 
but early in the spring the natives were seen to approach in great 
numbers, ‘They readily entered into barter, coveting above all 
things swords and spears, which Karlsefne, on the other hand, 
prudently declined to sell them. ‘They were obliged to content 
themselves, therefore, with red cloth, and for a piece large enough 
to tie round the head, gave a whole skin of fine grey fur. As the 
cloth grew scarce it was dealt out by the Northmen in smaller 
portions, but without any abatement of mercantile eagerness on 
the part of the natives. This lucrative commerce however was 
broken off in a ludicrous and unexpected manner ; for the bull 
belonging to the Northmen issuing unexpectedly from the wood, 
began to ‘low, whereat the natives fled in the greatest trepidation, 
and did not show themselves again for three weeks. At the end 
of that time they returned in formidable multitudes and obviously 
bent on hostility. The Northmen were not slow to offer them 
battle; but being seized with a panic, and fancying themselves 
surrounded, they “took suddenly to flight. In this conjuncture 
Freydisa rushed forth, and picking up ‘the sword of Snorre Thor- 
brandson, who had been killed with a stone, she beat her breasts 
with it, and by her frantic gestures terrified, or at least amazed, 
the enemy. ‘The Northmen, rallied by her example, returned to 
the charge, and completely routed the savages; of whom they 
killed a great number, losing but two of their own party. 

After this, Karlsefne and his companions felt convinced that 
whatever might be the natural advantages of the country round 
the Hope, they had no chance of retaining tranquil and undis- 
puted possession of it. They returned northwards, therefore, to 
Straumfiord, where they spent the third winter. Here the har- 
mony of the expedition seemed to be at an end, “ disputes 
arising,” as the old historian ingenuously relates, “‘ on account of 
the women; those who had no wives wishing to take them from 
those who had.” In the ensuing spring they sailed homeward, 
and, touching at Markland, surprised a party of five Skrellings, 
—a man with his two wives and two children. ‘The adults 
escaped, but the Northmen carried off the children, from whom 
they expected to learn some particulars of the country. Karl- 
sefne and those with him reached Greenland in safety in 1011, 
Biarne Grimolfson was carried westward, into a sea infested by 
worms (or terebratulz), which soon reduced his vessel to a sink- 
ing state. He had asmall boat smeared with seal-blubber, which 
the worm does not attack, but it was barely large enough to hold 
half his people. He made them therefore cast lots to determine 
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who should be saved, “ for in such cases all men are equal.” 
He was himself among the fortunate, and had taken his place in 
the boat, when one of those left behind in the vessel cried after 
him, “ Biarne ! will you abandon me? was it thus you promised 
my father when I followed you from Iceland?” On hearing 
this Biarne gave the man his place in the boat and returned to 
the ship, which was never heard of afterwards. ‘Those in the 
boat made their way to Dublin, where they related what had 
happened. 

In the same year there arrived in Greenland a ship from Nor- 
way, commanded by two brothers, Helge and Finnboge, whom 
Freydisa persuaded to undertake a voyage to Vinland, an enter- 
prize at that time deemed both honourable and lucrative. She 
bargained to have half the profits of the expedition. Her brother, 
Leif, being asked by her for Leifsbooths, replied that he would 
lend but not give them: an answer which, by insisting on the 
right of property, intimates the contemplation of a permanent 
connection with the newly discovered country. On their first arrival 
in Vinland, the Norwegian brothers were engaged in devising 
games and recreations “for the people in their winter quarters, 
when Freydisa persuaded her husband, Thorward, to murder 
them and their retainers. She returned to Greenland in 1013, 
and the rumour of her crimes having reached the ear of her 
brother Leif, he put three of her followers to the torture, and so 
obtained a full confession of her guilt. He did not, however, 
inflict any punishment on herself, but left her to the consequences 
of the detestation with which she was universally regarded. At 
the time of Freydisa’s return, Karlsefne was preparing to set sail 
for Norway ; and he soon after departed with the richest cargo, 
it is stated, which ever left the shores of Greenland. That cargo 
consisted, in part at least, we know, of timber and furs, the pro- 
ductions of Vinland. Karlsefne sold his merchandize in Norway, 
and, in 1015, went to Iceland, where he purchased a great 
estate, and was the founder of a powerful and wealthy family, 
who are always alluded to in flattering terms in the ancient sagas: 
many of the sagas, indeed, and probably one of those from which 
our narrative of the discovery of Vinland is derived, were written by 
the descendants of the American-born Snorre. Among the Ice- 
landers who at the present day claim descent from the same stock 
is the learned Finn Magnusen, to whom the Royal Antiquarian 
Society of Copenhagen owes some of its best memoirs on the 
languages and literature of the North, and whose zealous co- 


operation with M. Rafn enhances the value of the volume now 
before us. 
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We have now related the history of the discovery of Vinland by 
the Northmen, and we do not think that there are many who will 
feel inclined to dispute its truth. It has throughout the substance 
and the colour of reality. Nothing can be more plain, natural, 
or vivid; and it is even, in some “respects, remarkably circum- 
stantial. It must be confessed, indeed, that in nautical and geo- 
graphical details the narrative is deficient ; and the question, 
where is Vinland, or to what region in the Western hemisphere 
was that name originally applied ig not without its difficulties, 
But these difficulties cannot raise any serious doubts in the minds 
of those who consider with what latitude the historical writings 
of the eleventh or twelfth centuries must be construed. We hope 
therefore to be able to give a reasonable if not a convincing ex- 
planation of the situation of Vinland; avoiding, at the same time, 
the lengthened dissertations so apt to arise from a problem on 
which a great deal of erudition has been expended ; and availing 
ourselves of the guidance of M. Rafa, with whose general views 
we coincide, though we strongly dissent from some of the argu- 
ments with which he endeavours to support them. 

It will be recollected that when Biarne Heriulfsson first saw 
the country afterwards called Vinland, he stood off to sea and 
sailed for two days before he again saw land. He then continued 
his course for three days with a south-west wind till he saw a third 
land covered with ice: the wind freshening, he was obliged to 
take in sail, and ran for four days before he reached Heriulfsnes, 
near the southern extremity of Greenland. ‘The third land seen 
by him, therefore, being four days’ sail with a fresh wind south of 
Greenland, (for that the newly-discovered countries lay to the 
south of Greenland is a point on which the Icelandic writers are 
unanimous,) can be no other than. Newfoundland. As he sailed 
past, he perceived that it was an island; from which circumstance, 
probably, M. Rafn was disposed to think that it might have been 
Belleisle. But what could have brought Biarne so much out of 
his course as to see Belleisle? It is manifest that he had sight of 
the south-eastern peninsula of Newfoundland, which is nearly se- 
parated from the main by Trinity Bay on the one side and Pla- 
centia Bay on the other, and that he very naturally mistook it for 
an island. The distance from Cape Broil, on the coast of this 
peninsula, to Heriulfsnes, is about 720 nautical miles, which with 
a fresh wind on the stern quarter and sail enough to fetch seven 
knots and a half per hour, would be exactly completed in four 
days. So far then we have easy sailing. 

But we must now go back and see what countries lie on the 
south side of Newfoundland, separated from this and from each 
other respectively by distances of three and two days’ sail. And 
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here again there is no room for hesitation, but we find ourselves 
instantly and irresistibly forced to a conclusion, ‘The land first 
seen by Biarne was the coast of New England, probably near 
Cape Cod; and the second land descried by him was Nova 
Scotia. These coasts both project considerably from the Con- 
tinent, and lie nearly in a line with Newfoundland towards the 
south-west by west. Now Biarne was driven by gales he knew 
not whither; and when he found himself near a shore which, from 
its fertile appearance, he knew was not that of Greenland, he 
stood off-shore as we are distinctly informed. We may be as- 
sured therefore that he steered some points east of north. In this 
course he found in two days a second land, which must manifestly 
have projected from the continent, since he arrived at it though 
steering to avoid the land. If we suppose therefore that the coast 
of Massachusets was the first land seen by him, Nova Scotia 
must have been the second, But as the coast of this country 
runs for nearly three hundred miles in a uniform direction towards 
the north-east, it would necessarily put him on a course which, if 
persisted in steadily for three days, would carry him to the south- 
eastern extremity of Newfoundland. Perhaps we may be asked, 
Why, having reached this last-named point, did he alter his course 
and steer due north? ‘To this we reply, first; that the eastern 
coast of Newfoundland is not low and sandy like that of Massa- 
chusets, nor does it trend to the north-east like that of Nova- 
Scotia; so that it neither warns nor compels the mariner to stand 
off towards the east; and if we suppose Biarne capable of making 
any guess as to his position, we ought not to feel surprised that 
he took the right course. Secondly, it must be remembered that 
in the latter part of his voyage the wind blew stifly from the 
south-west, and he was obliged to shorten sail; if he continued 
therefore holding a north-easterly course, (for in fact we are not 
told how he steered,) he must necessarily have fallen more to lee- 
ward than in the former part of his voyage, and the actual course 
run by him must have been towards the north; for we may rest 
assured that the ships and seamanship of the tenth century were 
far less able to face a wind than is usual now-a-days. Thus if 
we resign on the part of Biarne all pretensions to the directing 
power of nautical skill and experience, and admit that he was 
driven throughout by necessity and the winds, we have still argu- 
ment enough to bring him safe into port at Heriulfsnes, 

Leif’s voyage offers us no nautical details. He went in search 
of the countries descried by Biarne; and, retracing the course 
of the latter, he, as well as all those who followed him, 
found three lands, which he named Helluland, Markland and 
Vinland. ‘The fact that those three lands, of slate, of wood, and 
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of the vine, always occurred in succession to the explorers from 
Greenland who commenced their voyage in a southward course, 
leave us, we repeat, no room to doubt that the regions so desig- 
nated were respectively the projecting lands of Newfoundland, 
Nova-Scotia, and New England about Massachusetts. The 
nature and aspect of these countries are in perfect accordance 
with the descriptions of those discovered by the Northmen. In 
Newfoundland we find the bare rocks and ice of Helluland; and 
in the depressed, well-wooded shores of Nova Scotia we have no 
difficulty in recognizing the Markland of the Northmen. As to 
Vinland we are not called upon to acknowledge its identity with 
the coast of Massachusets merely on the evidence of such general 
resemblance. The narrative of Thorwald’s voyage furnishes us 
with some particulars respecting it of a very unequivocal and co- 
gent kind. His explorations of the coast from Leifsbooths ap- 
pear to have been directed towards the east and west. He him- 
self sailed eastwards, we are told, along the coast, and then turned 
northwards (at point Malabar) round the land which proved to be 
a peninsula (Nauset), enclosing a bay (Cape Cod Bay). Within 
this bay he anchored at the mouth of a river flowing from east to 
west (Pamot River), The point (Cape Cod) terminating the pe- 
ninsula, and named by him Kialarnes, was opposite to another 
headland on the main (Gurnet Point), which was covered with 
trees and appeared to him eminently beautiful; a description that 
suits well with the peninsula at Plymouth, as may be collected 
from the names of the places on its coast, High-Pines Ledge and 
Green-Harbour. The details of Thorwald’s voyage along the 
coast, eastwards and then northwards till he rounded a headland 
enclosing a bay and found a river running westwards, all square 
exactly with the coast of Cape Cod Peninsula, and with no other 
spot in the New World on which conjecture can plausibly fasten. 
In the same region also we find the Furthustrand, that is, the 
Marvellous or Portentous Strand. How appositely this designa- 
tion might be applied to the sandy plains near Cape Cod, will be 
evident from the following descriptions of them by a modern 
writer, Hitchcock, on the Geology of Massachusets. 

“« The dunes or sand-hills,” he observes, ‘ which are often nearly or 
quite barren of vegetation, and of snowy whiteness, forcibly attract the 
attention on account of their peculiarity. As we approach the extremity 
of the cape the sand and barrenness increase ; and in not a few places it 
would need only a party of Bedouin Arabs to cross the traveller’s path, 


to make him feel that he was in the depths of an Arabian or Lybian 
desert.” 


The frequency of the mirage on the sandy plains of Cape 
Cod still further justifies their title to be called Marvellous, 
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Near this coast we have the island (Nantucket) between which 
and the main the Northmen held their course. Beyond or west- 
ward of the Marvellous Strand we find, in conformity with their 
descriptions, the coast deeply indented and beset with sandbanks. 
Buzzard’s inlet is probably their Straumfiord; and Mount-Hope 
Bay, above Rhode Island, corresponds with their description of 
the Hop or opening (called sometimes a lake) near which Karl- 
sefne spent a winter. It would be easy to lengthen the list of 
coincidences which serve to prove that the Vinland of the North- 
men was situated on the southern coasts of Massachusets and 
Rhode Island; but we conceive that what we have already ad- 
vanced is fully sufficient to establish that point, and shall content 
ourselves therefore with merely observing that when the En- 
glish settlers first arrived on those coasts, they found the vine 
growing wild on the hills, Indian-corn on the plains, the inlets 
and rivers abounding in fish, and the islands covered with innu- 
merable wild fowl, just as it is stated in the narratives of the 
Northmen. 

We must not however dissemble an apparent difficulty which 
arises from the discrepancies of our authorities, and which M. 
Rafn passes over in silence. In the fragment entitled the His- 
tory of Karlsefne we read that his expedition sailing southwards 
from Biarney, or Disco Island, which is far to the north, reached 
Helluland in two days. He then steered south-eastwards to 
Markland, and again, to make Vinland, he changed his course to 
south. Now the distance from Disco Island to Newfoundland 
is not less than 1400 nautical miles, which it would be absurd to 
imagine could be run over in two days; and as to the course sub- 
sequently steered to Vinland, it will be sufficient to remark that 
it is not only irreconcileable with our hypothesis respecting the 
situation of that country, but even with any possibility of disco- 
very whatever. Yet no one possessing common sense and can- 
dour, who reads that historical fragment, can harbour a suspicion 
of its genuineness and general truth. How then are we to ex- 
plain the incongruity of the above-mentioned statements? Sim- 
ply by supposing that the author of the Karlsefne’s Saga gave 
little attention to, and consequently remained ignorant of, the 
nautical and hydrographical details of the voyage to Vinland. 
And indeed this fact is manifest; for though copious on other 
matters, his accounts of the shores visited are meagre enough and 
seem to be in a great measure borrowed from the histories of the 
previous voyages to that quarter. ‘The author of the piece in 
question was in fact an ecclesiastic, who wrote, not for the pur- 
pose of promoting geography, but merely to record the memo- 
rable deeds of his ancestors. He discloses his profession by his 
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remarks on the ancient rites of burial in Greenland and some 
similar passages. It will be easily understood that in early times, 
when the historian gathered his materials not from books but 
from tradition, his writings would be more strongly impressed 
with the defects and peculiarities of his mental habits than is 
likely to be the case in a literary age. ‘The student of books has 
sources of information independent of himself, and full and ample 
perhaps on the very topics to which he is naturally inadvertent. 
But the materials of the writer who depends on tradition, as well 
as the use he makes of them, are modified by his intellectual bias 
and habits of attention. It is not very surprising therefore that 
a bishop of Iceland, in writing the history of the voyages to 
Vinland, should be neglectful of the details of distances and 
bearings. 

Whoever opens the Northern Collection of American Antiqui- 
ties, and learns, from the epitome of its contents in the English 
language prefixed to it by M. Rafn, that Thorfinn Karlsefue 
sailed two days from Greenland before he arrived at Helluland, 
and that his course to Vinland was S. and S.W. will be not a 
little surprised to find, on looking at the Danish and Latin ver- 
sions of the original Icelandic, that Karlsefne’s voyage between 
the above-named places, occupied but one natural day (in the 
Latin) or a day and night (as in the Danish). It appears that 
the Icelandic word daegr, like the English day, is somewhat 
ambiguous and may signify either the natural day of twenty-four 
or the artificial day of twelve hours. In translating the Icelandic 
text the preference was given to the latter acceptation of the 
term; but in writing the geographical commentaries, the editor 
perceived the advantages of the former. Hence there is a con- 
tinual variance between the texts wherever reference is made to 
time, which is likely to prove a stumbling-block to the careless 
reader. With respect to the courses steered, M. Rafn has 
adopted the dangerous expedient of tacitly correcting his author; 
but his error here lies merely in not duly advertising his readers 
of the motives which made him deviate from his original. 

It is a much more serious error than the preceding to overstate 
a good case. ‘The common sense which finds no difficulty in the 
plain narrative of the Scandinavian discoverers, and can at once 
identify their Vinland with the coasts of New England, revolts at 
the production of untenable arguments and the pretence of de- 
monstration in such a matter. We have already quoted from the 
account of Leif’s voyage to Vinland, a sentence on the climate of 
that country, which purports that the sun there, on the shortest 
day, was nine hours above the horizon. In quoting that sentence 
we purposely refrained from commenting on its disputable cha- 
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racter, or allowing the discussion of its meaning to interrupt our 
narrative. But we now feel called upon to declare it to bea 
most dark and inextricable passage. It is obscurer even than the 
brumal solstice to which it refers. We confess that we have 
studied with little profit the dissertations which pretend to give 
an exact interpretation of it, and can only console ourselves with 
the reflection that the Icelandic doctors are in the same predica- 
ment. Some of them, we believe, explain the passage in ques- 
tion to signify that the sun on the shortest day in Vinland was 
only six hours above the horizon. The great majority of the 
learned in the north, led by Torfeeus and Wormskiold, allow the 
wintry sun eight hours to sport in upper air. M. Rafn with a 
select few, confiding in the authority of Paul Vidalin and Finn 
Johnsen, extends the shortest day in Vinland to nine hours; and 
from this astronomical observation, as he is pleased to call it, he 
calculates the latitude of the place to be 41° 24’ 10”, which is in 
fact a mean between the latitudes of the points at the entrance of 
Mount Hope Bay, the supposed site of Karlsefne’s winter quar- 
ters. Thus, to enjoy the phantom of a demonstration, he is 
willing to place his otherwise reasonable hypothesis in the clouds. 
He candidly admits, indeed, that the Northmen cannot be sup- 
posed to have had in the year 1000, instruments with which they 
could make observations so remarkably exact. Why then does 
he lay so much stress on a passage which is so easily turned to 
account by the enemy? Malte Brun and others have decided 
on the authority of that passage, following Torfus in the inter- 
pretation of it, that the Vinland of the Northmen was in New- 
foundland. ‘They overlooked the general statements respecting 
the climate and productions of that country, and affecting an 
obedience to science, preferred the obscure and dubious to the 
clear and explicit indications. We regret that the learned Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus never thought of criticizing or elucidating the 
astronomical observation above alluded to, but we believe that 
we shall not stray far from the spirit of the original if we translate 
it as follows :—* there (in Vinland), on the shortest day, the sun 
is up from breakfast till supper.” This appears to us to be too 
rude an approximation to the expression of an astronomical fact 
to merit all the pains bestowed on it; and whatever sense the 
learned may at last agree to give it, we do not think that they are 
likely to add materially to its value. 

We have as little faith in the Runic inscriptions supposed to 
be found in the neighbourhood of Rhode Island, as in the astro- 
nomical observations said to have been made there by the North- 
men. It appears that in the Taunton River, a few miles above 
Mount Hope Bay, there is a rock commonly known by the name 
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of the Dighton-writing Rock, which is covered with what are 
popularly termed hieroglyphics. Under the dominion of the old 
theories it was thought that the characters discernible on it were 
Pheenician. Some were pleased, with a license as well-founded, 
to style them Ethiopic; others again discovered in them a close 
resemblance to inscriptions found by Strahlenberg in Siberia. 
Now however it is discovered that they are Icelandic Runes, the 
work of Thorfinn and his followers, who reckoned it no doubt 
among their amusements during their sojourn in Vinland, 


‘* To cut their names on bark of trees, 
With true-love-knots and flourishes.” 


When: the Danish Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries ap- 
plied to the Historical Society of Rhode Island for fresh copies 
and some account of those supposed inscriptions, they were re- 
plied to with a zealous outpouring of information, intended to 
foster theory, but quite fatal, in our opinion, to the conclusion at 
which they aimed. They were told that sculptured rocks, similar 
in appearance to that in Taunton River, are to be seen in Ken- 
tucky, in the vicinity of Lake Erie, and in other parts of the 
United States ; that barrows or tumu/i, and the remains of various 
constructions, evidently not the work of the Indians, occur within 
the same limits. But are we to ascribe all these to the North- 
men? And if not, why should the Dighton rock be separated 
from the fortunes of its fellows and owe the fret-work on its sur- 
face to Scandinavian chisels; while the other rocks must submit 
to bear the ignoble names of Phoenicians or even Siberians? Ne- 
vertheless the Danish antiquarians, little daunted by the rivalry of 
Kentuckian rocks, or by the circumstance that the rock which 
was the subject of their inquiries, is below the level of high-tide 
and undergoes the fretting action of the water, were not slow to 
discover Runes upon its surface. Finn Magnusen read with ease 
—and why not? faith which can remove mountains, may also 
read Runic inscriptions—he read we say, as follows: “ CX XXI 
North) M(en) NM OR (nam or, our possessions);” or in plain 
terms, ‘ 151 Northmen took possession of this country.” Our 
reader must recollect that Thorfinn’s expedition consisted of 160 
persons, which number was reduced to 151 by the departure of 
Thorhall and eight others; and it must likewise be observed that 
the Icelandic hundred was or might be composed of twelve decads ; 
that is, it might equal 120. All which being understood and ad- 
mitted, the felicitous exactness of the inscription is apparent. We 
confess however that Finn Magnusen’s interpretation appears to 
us to have been improved upon by M. Rafn; who, finding the 


letters FINS lurking at the heels of OR, and then shrewdly con- 
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jecturing that TH was wanting at the beginning of the word, 
styli aut temporis lapsu, has succeeded in restoring the name of 
Thorfinn. But enough of these antiquarian absurdities. We are 
bound however to state that engraved copies of the various 
drawings made of the Dighton hieroglyphics, accompany M. 
Rafn’s volume, and fairly exhibit to the cool-headed reader the 
progress from the representation of a rudely carved and time-worn 
rock to that of an elaborate theory. 

We must not be supposed to undervalue the Collection of 
Northern Antiquities because we find in it some manifestations of 
an excessive antiquarian zeal. It contains enough to prove that the 
American continent was known to the Northmen at the beginning 
of the eleventh century; and we frankly avow that it appears to 
us to contain much also, which, whatever be its pretension, proves 
nothing at all. It is doing an injustice to authentic history to 
mix it up in the same category with fiction or incoherent tradition. 
We therefore regret to ‘find that M. Rafu has yielded so ready 
and unconditional a credence to the ancient traditions respecting 
the Great Ireland or Whiteman’s Land, which was said to be six 
days sail westward from Ireland. It was a Christian country and 
known earlier than Vinland. The Northmen appear to have re- 
ceived their information respecting it chiefly from the traders to 
Limerick. Without venturing to deny the possibility of the At- 
lantic having been crossed by Europeans and Christians before 
the days of Biarne, Leif, and Karlsefne, we contend that the dis- 
covery of Whiteman’s Land differs materially in evidence and 
authenticity from that of Vinland, and ought not to be allowed to 
interfere with or obscure it. Karlsefne on his return home from 
Vinland, caught on the shores of Markland as we have already 
mentioned, two young Skrellings or Esquimaux. From these he 
learned, that opposite to their country was another in which were 
men who wore white clothes, and who had long poles with flags 
(as it was understood) appended to them. ‘ This country,” says 
the old historian, ‘‘ is supposed to be Whiteman’s Land.” M. 
Rafn adopts this conclusion, and endeavours to prop up the opi- 
nion that there was at that time a European colony further south, 
by the traditions of the Shawanee Indians; which traditions how- 
ever, manifestly refer, not to the tenth century, but to the arrival 
of the Spaniards in Florida. It appears to us that the country 
“ opposite their own” alluded to by the young Esquimaux, was 
no other than Greenland ; and that by the poles and cloths at- 
tached to them, they intended merely to describe the masts and 
sails of the Whitemen’s ships. 

We are careful to prevent the true sources of the history of 
early discovery in the west, from being contaminated by the streams 
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of fabrication and corrupted tradition which flow so copiously in 
early ages. The more narrowly we examine the histories of Erik 
the Red and of Thorfinn Karlsefne, the more confidence do we 
feel in the narrative of discoveries there presented to us. A few of 
the collateral considerations which tend to strengthen our belief 
in them we shall now endeavour to lay before our reader. But it 
occurs to us that we ought first to say a few words to obviate ob- 
jections which might arise in the minds of many from the fact 
of Esquimaux being found on the shores of Vinland. ‘That race 
is at the present day confined to a high latitude, but we see little 
difficulty in supposing that they extended much further south in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries ; and this opinion, grounded on the 
characters of human skeletons found within the United States; 
on the traditions of the Red Indians, and other circumstances, 
is, we believe, the one now generally adopted by transatlantic an- 
tiquarians. 

It deserves in the first place to be remarked, that the North- 
men scoured the western seas aud made discoveries doubtless 
long anterior to the period reached hy their historical traditions. 
We learn from Dicuil, an Irish monk who wrote in the ninth 
century a geographical work chiefly compiled from the Roman 
authors, that the Irish had visited Iceland already towards the 
close of the eighth century, and that half a century earlier they 
had been driven from the Feroe islands where they had settled, 
by the ravages of the Northmen. We must here venture to ex- 
press an opinion that the seafaring Irish were the posterity of 
Northmen, and not Celts, who never seem to have had a turn for 
a maritime life. Indeed the true Lrish boat, the corracle covered 
with skin, was unfit to go to sea; and as to the construction of 
larger vessels, the birch and alder of the Irish woods (for the oak 
and ash were useless in the infancy of art) could hardly supply 
very eligible materials. ‘The pine-forests of the Northmen gave 
them such incalculable advantages for the construction of good 
sea-boats, that wherever we hear of bold navigation in those days, 
we suspect them to have been present. In short we believe that 
the Tuath na Dandn, who settled in Ireland as early as the Chris- 
tian era at least, and who, according to O’ Halloran, spoke a Teu- 
tonic language (Germanice is his expression) were no other than 
the Danes; and that the intercourse between Scandinavia and the 
west of Ireland, which gave exercise to so much maritime skill 
and courage, commenced at a very remote period. 

The discovery of Vinland, however, was not made in an obscure 
age. It may have been preceded by many remarkable voyages in 
the west, and we do not venture to deny positively that the stories 
of the Limerick merchants respecting the Northmen carried to 
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Great Ireland and the Whiteman’s Land, may have had their founda- 
tion in some very early transatlantic discoveries. But confining 
our attention to what is strictly matter of history, we may remark 
that the discovery of Vinland was made contemporaneously with 
the first colonization of Greenland, and the establishment of 
Christianity in that country and Iceland; and consequently be- 
longed to one of the most interesting periods in the annals of the 
North. Some of those engaged in it, as Thorfinn Karlsefne for 
example, were the ancestors of some of the chief families in Ice- 
land, including a great number of learned men. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that it should participate in the full light thrown 
on the events with which it is connected, and be described with 
fidelity and minuteness, The histories in which it is recorded, 
enlarge on the lineage and connections by blood or marriage of 
the heroes engaged in it; they thus offer themselves to a test of 
an exact and delicate kind by comparison with numerous other 
histories, from all which they receive confirmation. 

Still further it must be observed that the discovery of Vinland 
was not a transient event, no sooner past than forgotten. As it 
was thought likely to prove advantageous, the family of Erik the 
Red, with whom it commenced, persevered in promoting it for 
some years. They had a share in all the voyages made to Vin- 
land from the year 1000 to 1013, which must therefore be con- 
sidered as one series. Such an order and connection of events 
is evidently not the character of fiction. Icelandic writers of the 
fourteenth century tell us that the voyages to Vinland were not 
found to be profitable ; but this information appears to be in a 
great measure conjectural. Sanguine hopes and the high prices 
which novelties will fetch, may be easily imagined to have influ- 
enced the calculations of the first adventurers. We cannot be- 
lieve that Leif realized much profit from his freight of grapes, 
but why should we therefore doubt that he brought home such a 
cargo? Were not freights of yellow mica, mistaken for gold- 
dust, imported into London in the sixteenth century? and have 
not ship-loads of kaleidoscopes been exported in our own days to 
colonial markets which would be overstocked with a score of 
such toys? Karlsefne, when about to sail to Vinland, made all 
his companions partners in the enterprize. Freydisa also, we 
have seen, bargained for half the profits in her expedition. ‘The 
former realized by his adventure a great fortune with which he 
purchased an estate in Iceland. As soon as he arrived in Vin- 
land, we are informed, he had timber hewn for his freight and 
laid along the shore to season. He also obtained from the natives 
a great quantity of fine furs at the cheapest possible rate. With re- 
spect to the value of the timber which he brought home, there is 
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an anecdote related of too curious a kind to be passed over here in 
silence. When he was on the point of leaving Norway and em- 
barking for Iceland, a merchant of Bremen came to him to buy 
a small piece of wood, or if we translate the original literally, a 
broom-stick: Karlsefne gave him to understand that he had done 
trading, but the merchant offering him half a mark or pound of 
gold, which appeared a very liberal price, he did not hesitate to 
sell the stick, This precious wood was probably the beautiful 
variegated or bird’s-eye maple which grows in abundance in 
Rhode Island and Massachusets, The price paid for the stick 
was equivalent to sixteen pounds sterling of modern money. 

It has been frequently urged as a suspicious circumstance in 
the history of Vinland, that no communication was maintained 
with it by the Greenland colonists, and that it was almost imme- 
diately lost sight of. But this is a mistake arising from the igno- 
rance in which the greater part of Europe remains in respect to 
Northern literature. It is well known that all intercourse ceased 
with the Greenland colonies in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and that they were so completely forgotten that a full cen- 
tury rolled over before the world awakened to the recollection 
that they had once existed. Pestilence, famine, and _piratical 
ravages were then called in to explain their apparently sudden 
extinction. But it is now well understood that the gradual dis- 
appearance and final dissolution of the old colonies in Greenland 
were in reality caused by the royal monopoly of the trade, which 
reduced the colony to dependence on insufficient and precarious 
supplies, and narrowed its means of intercourse with Europe. 
Under these circumstances it is not at all surprising that little 
was heard of Vinland. But the Icelandic annals prove to us that 
voyages continued to be made to the American continent as long 
as commercial enterprize remained in Greenland, and nearly to 
the last period of the expiring communication between that co- 
lony and the mother country. The following brief extracts from 
those annals are all that we can find room for :— 


“1121. Erik Bishop of Greenland paid a visit to Vinland. (It de- 
serves to be remarked that there is nothing in this statement 
which should lead us to believe that there was a colony of 
Northmen in Vinland.) 

1285. Adelbrand and Thorwald, sons of Helge, discovered new land 
west of Iceland (probably some part of the coast of Labrador). 

1288. King Erik despatched Rolf to examine the new land. 

1290. Rolf sailed from Iceland whither he had gone in search of per- 
sons qualified to accompany him to the new land. (The 
death of Landa-Rolf, or Rolf the Discoverer, tovk place in 
1295.) 
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Thirteen large ships arrived at Iceland. The ship called the 
Endridian was driven by the gale on Langanes Point in the 
eastern Borgarfiord, but the crew and part of the cargo were 
saved. ‘The Bessalang went to pieces on the shore at Sida; 
nineteen of her crew, including Haldor and Guthorm, were 
drowned. A large sum of money was lost at the same time. 
There were six other vessels in port there which had been de- 
tained bythe winds. There came also from Greenland a bark 
of less size than the common Iceland vessels. She ran into 
Straumfiord, having lost her anchors. There were on board 
seventeen men who had sailed to Markland and had after- 
wards been tossed about the ocean.” 


It appears to us not unlikely that in an age when there were no 
maps to perpetuate local names in the western hemisphere, the 
appellation Vinland would soon become obsolete ; and that the 
Greenland adventurers would naturally give the name Markland 
(woodland) to all the south-western countries to which they re- 
sorted for the purpose of cutting timber. 

The general verisimilitude of the Icelandic histories which re- 
late to Vinland is extremely remarkable. We find intimated in 
them, among other things, the great mortality which in those 
early days attended voyages even of moderate length, arising evi- 
dently from discomfort or bad provisions. ‘The very important 
art of preserving health on board ship is of comparatively recent 
origin, and, we may add with pride, is an invention wholly British. 
Of the half dozen voyages recorded directly or incidentally in the 
Histories of Erik the Red and Karlsefne, three were productive 
of fatal diseases, and in each of those three cases the probable 
cause of disease is obvious. ‘Thorbiorn when emigrating from 
Iceland to Greenland had an over-crowded ship : Thorer and his 
people were shipwrecked and had probably endured much cold 
and hunger before they were taken off the rock by Leif. Thor- 
stein, tossed about at sea the whole summer, likewise experienced, 
it may be presumed, much physical suffering. It is also curious 
to observe that even the chiefs of the Greenland colonists were 
not secure from the evil of insufficiency of food. The wealth of 
those northern adventurers seems to have consisted much less in 
the extent of their possessions than in the number of those at- 
tached to their persons and who followed their fortunes. 

Another proof of the fidelity to nature of those early writers 
is the simple gravity with which they relate their superstitions. 
The history of Gudrida the wife of Karlsefne gives occasion to 
a very curious and even somewhat poetical display of the popular 
belief in praternatural agency. In the history of Erik the Red, 
it is related that her former husband Thorstein, after his death, 
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sat up, and, having called her by name, predicted her marriage 
with Karlsefne and the future greatness of her family. In the 
Karlsefne’s Saga the important prediction is put into the mouth 
of a gifted woman invited to a feast to foretel the success of the 
crops, or rather of the fisheries. These two passages are well 
deserving of a close study; and the latter of them probably paints 
the scene of a Scandinavian divination with more force and exact- 
ness than any other passage in the whole compass of northern 
literature. ‘The author takes care to introduce an apology for 
the share which his heroine bore in a pagan ceremony ; her father 
refused to be present at it. Gudrida again saw a witch in Vin- 
land, at the time when Karlsefne’s followers were nearly defeated 
by the natives ; and the Northmen, on that occasion, having re- 
covered from their panic, perceived that the great multitudes 
who seemed to have surrounded them, were but fetches or phan- 
toms. 

The discovery of Vinland, we have seen, was immediately made 
known in Norway ; and in the latter half of the eleventh century 
Adam of Bremen heard of it from Swein king of Denmark. 
“« This discovery,” he emphatically observes, ‘ is not a fable, but 
we know of it from the certain information of the Danes.” In 
a heroic poem composed in the Feroe islands, and which M, 
Rafn has inserted in his collection, frequent allusion is made to 
Vinland. The hero Finn sails to Vinland, at the command of 
the Irish princess Ingeborga, and kills the kings of that country 
with sundry dragons. We doubt however whether a poet’s tes- 
timony can be admitted as proof of any thing beyond the popular 
persuasion, or whether it even proves so much, 

The fragments of ancient Icelandic geographers inserted in 
the collection are of much greater value. ‘They agree in inform- 
ing us that Markland and Vinland were to the south of Green- 
land; and, what is very remarkable, that Vinland, the most remote 
country known to them in that quarter, was supposed to join 
Africa. To perceive the full force and significance of this 
strange hypothesis it will be necessary to call to mind some in- 
stances of like systematic opinions arising from a similar mixture 
of ignorance and knowledge. Ptolemy, following Hecateus, 
supposed that Africa extended round from the south-west till it 
joined Asia; and this doctrine subsisted, among the Arabs at 
least, till the fourteenth century. Again, Lapland was thought 
to stretch westwards through the northern sea, till it became 
united with Greenland : and this mode of delineating the northern 
regions was persisted in by mapmakers till near the end of the 
sixteenth century. It needs no great power of analysis to per- 
ceive that the idea which shoots out into this kind of extravagant 
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hypothesis, is that of the indefinite extent of a land. When two 
shores, the limits of whose extent are unknown, lie opposite to 
each other, the problem, how far they reach, is speciously resolved 
by uniting them together. When the Icelandic geographers 
therefore, tell us that Vinland was supposed to join Africa, they 
in reality make us acquainted with two facts; first, that it was 
situated a long way south of Greenland; and secondly, that 
nothing was known of the extent of its shores, which was sup- 
posed to be very great. 

Columbus visited Iceland in 1567; and from his general ap- 
petence of knowledge it cannot be doubted that he heard of the 
early voyages of the Northmen and their discovery of Vinland. 
It has been urged however that the voyage to Vinland, made in a 
few days from Greenland, a country at that time supposed to be 
joined to Europe, had little in common with the speculations of 
Columbus, or calculated to encourage his bold thought of launch- 
ing across the Atlantic in a tropical latitude. But what could 
be more to his purpose or better adapted to his views, than the 
fact that the Northmen, the boldest of navigators, had knowledge 
of a land in the west which they supposed to extend far south- 
wards till it met Africa? Or could not the intelligent Genoese 
find some suggestion in the following more accurate statement of 
an Icelandic geographer? ‘“ On the west of the great sea of 
Spain, which some call Ginnungagap, and leaning somewhat 
towards the north, the first land which occurs is the good Vin- 
land.” It would add little to the merit of Columbus, to maintain 
that he was incapable of benefiting by so good a hint. 


oc 


Art. VII.—1. Affaires de Rome. Par M. F. De La Mennais, 
Paris, 1836, 1837. 

2. Paroles dun Croyant. Par F. De Lamennais. 

8. Le Livre du Peuple. Par F. Lamemnais. Paris, 1838, 


Amip the modern phenomena that present themselves to the 
view of the attentive observers of the political and religious hori- 
zon the Abbé Lamennais, or La Mennais, or De La Mennais, 
aut quocunque nomine gaudet ; (for we have him in two of his 
own books with a duplex movement;) certainly occupies a re- 
markable position. ‘There are few persons, even of that nation 
to which the author of Paul Clifford has given the appellation of 
Thinkers, that have ever attained, even amid the recherché disqui- 
sitions with which they have enlightened, or darkened thinking,— 
to the distinguished originality of M. L’Abbé De La Mennais, 
The plain common sense of mankind would certainly have con- 
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ducted but few persons to the conclusion that the principles of 
civil and religious liberty might best be advanced under the fos- 
tering culture of the Church of Rome: still fewer are there who 
would imagine that the liberty of private judgment, either in 
clergy or laity, would be tolerated under the same auspices. But 
what may not an original thinker effect?) The Abbé conceived 
these matters perfectly practicable, and set about their instant 
realization. He had conceived the brilliant notion that he could 
put the popedom into the Movement party, and accordingly 
started a journal entitled L’ Avenir, and a society in connection 
with the journal, with the formidable title “ General Agency for 
the Defence of Religious Liberty.” By way of still further 
aiding his own object, the following just description of the Je- 
suits, the most necessarily devoted to the See of Rome of all her 
adherents, occupied one of the early numbers of L’ Avenir. 

“* This is neither the place nor the time to criticise the society of the 
Jesuits, and to seek amid the calumnies of hate, and the encomiums of en- 
thusiasm, pure and vigorous truth. Nothing can be more absurd, more 
unjust, more revolting than the greater part of the accusations urged against 
it. We can instance no society of which the members claim more de- 
servedly, admiration for their zeal and respect for their virtues. Con- 
ceding thus much, to affirm that their institute, in itself so holy, is exempt 
at present from many weighty objections,—to say that it is sufficiently 
adapted to the state of modern intellect, to the world’s present demands, 
would be untrue. Still this is neither the place nor the time to canvass 
this mighty question, and we should feel deep anguish if a single word 
escaped us that could sadden these venerable men at the present mo- 
ment, when the fanaticism of impiety persecutes under their name the~ 
entire Catholic Church.” 

The Pope ;—whose arm in all ages has been strengthened by 
the disciples of Loyola, and who knows the manhood of the 
Jesuit’s mind, shut up as it is in the concentred powers of the 
order, to be as utterly lost to the world as the emasculated slave 
of the East to every purpose of virility; who knows that no 
state secrets are denied the See, from the fatally disclosed confes- 
sion of the King of Spain which expelled them from that country, 
to those of the Bourbon who retained them to the last about 
his person; and who feels therefore the deep usefulness of the 
order to his state ;—still leans to them with undivided trust, and 
would seek no firmer supporters, could he but safely use them. 
‘This however, in the modern state of feelings towards the order 
is nearly impossible ; and hence, save as secret members of his. 
councils, they are as if they did not exist; yet with him are still 
potent as if they existed openly. The journal that struck at the 
Jesuit, in effect assailed the Pope; and the Abbé could not 
but expect that his designating that body as participating in no 
existing state of feeling or in any of the wants of mankind; and 
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describing them, in short, with a few brilliant compliments to 
their learning and piety, as useless to the community at large, was 
a course very ill calculated to satisfy either Jesuit or Pope. It 
certainly is as singular as it is true that we can trace in this 
body no work of a lofty range of intellect. In painful researches, 
in laborious disquisitions, where shall we find the equal of the Je- 
suit? But he is neither poet, orator, historian, nor philosopher 
of a high order.* He had in himself and his objects nothing to 
prompt to the issues of these things, and he became buried in the 
learning of the schools and estranged from every nobler sentiment 
and feeling of the heart. To return to M. L’Abbé: at first this 
solitary journal of the Roman Catholic hierarchy met with high 
favour. It almost appeared that M. L’Abbé had hit upon the 
method of contriving, like a celebrated agitator, to keep the 
Roman Catholics and the Liberalists together ; and that the Holy 
Father and the democracy of this world (his power being nearly 
gone with the kings of the earth) might establish a system of 
prosperous union, and the people be again successfully spirited 
against their rulers. But unluckily the Abbé did not move with 
sufficient caution, and consequently struck upon the difficult 
question of the temporal pretensions of the Holy See. Every 
one who understands Rome well knows that she not only claims 
entire rule in things temporal and spiritual, but also inculcates 
passive obedience to the powers whom she authorizes to stand in 
that light. Rome had applauded L’Avenir, and had encouraged 
its early efforts, but Rome could not openly go to the length to 
which the Abbé compromised her by language of this character. 


“ Your power is dissipating, and with it the faith. Do you wish to 
save both? Unite both to humanity, such humanity as eighteen centu- 
ries of Christianity have produced. Nothing in this world is stationary. 
You once reigned over kings, and then kings enslaved you. Separate 
yourself from monarchs and extend your hand to the people. They will 
support you with the strong arm; and what is better, with firm affec- 
tion. Quit the earthly relics of your ancient ruined grandeur; spurn 
them from you as unworthy of you. You will not long retain them. 
For what end do you wear these purple rags, save in mockery of what 
you were? And what use are they save to veil the glorious scars which in- 
dicate the holy wars, waged by you in ancient times for the human race 
against their rulers? Your might is not in exterior pomp, it is internal. 
It consists in the deep sense of your paternal duties, of your civilizing 
mission, in a devotedness which knows neither fatigue nor limit to ex- » 
ertion. Resume with the spirit of the early pastors of the Church the 





* About six or eight years ago, in a course of lectures publicly announced, we be- 
lieve at Salamanca, by one of this learned body upon the Sciences in general, the Holy 
Father thus addressed his admiring audience. ‘“ We shall discuss arithmetic and geo- 
metry ; all other Sciences lead only to infidelity !” 
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simple crook, and if it must be so, even the martyr chain. Victory is 
certain, but at this cost only.” 


The conductors of the journal indirectly came under censure, 
and, taking a journey to Rome, they requested an interview with 
the Pontiff. It was granted on the express stipulation of the 
forfeiture of the object for which it was solicited; namely, all 
discussion on the object of their visit. In this Pope Gregory 
proved himself neither Innocent nor Sylvan. We suspect that 
his Holiness had a shrewd guess at his visiter’s object ; 


“ Scire volunt secreta domus atque inde timeri.” 


And with laudable precaution to preserve the secrets of his 
house his Holiness, as the Abbé observes, preserved a “ triste and 
morne silence.” Disappointed in the issue of their journey, and 
surrounded by persons who really thought the Abbé and council 
any thing but what they professed themselves, they drew up a 
justificatory memoir. ‘This was presented to his Holiness by 
Cardinal Pacca, and entitled “ Mémoire présentée au Souverain- 
Pontife Greg. X VII. par les Rédacteurs de L’ Avenir etles membres 
du Conseil de l’ Agence générale pour la Défense de la Liberté re- 
ligieuse.” On this Memoir we shall offer a few observations, 
The Abbé clearly never expected either from the Memoir or the 
visit to Rome other issues than actually ensued. Still each ful- 
filled his object. They placed him, while rendering outward 
obedience to Rome, in the position of a man whose “ lumiéres” 
were of a surpassing description, calculated alike to become the 
Apostle of Despotism or Democracy. He intended to be either, 
as circumstances should permit. The Memoir in question opens 
with the startling assertion that the sixteen years anterior to the 
last revolution may be described in two words. “ Religion was 
oppressed by the government and detested by the greater part of 
the people.” ‘The Bourbons temporized with matters on their 
restoration, and the state of the church resembled that of the 
subjects of a tyrant excelling in the art of oppressing those he 
professed to protect. ‘The Pope’s concordat of 1801 was never 
relished by the emigrant party: the Bourbons neither conci- 
liated them nor their opponents by their medium course. The 
bishops were prohibited from correspondence with Rome; there 
were no rural visitations, no ecclesiastical courts. ‘The council 
of state was the sole judge of religion and conscience; and the 
entire education of the people was in the hands of the laity. In 
short the whole life and vitality of religion was enervated or de- 
stroyed under the continued support of the imperial regime. The 
Bourbons were forced into these things by the strong current of 
external circumstances; certainly unwillingly; but, had they 
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looked to their interests, they would have begun de novo, and 
either perished in the attempt or placed their power on a less 
sandy foundation. It was expected that a different issue would 
have been the result of their return. The Church had lost all at 
the foot of the scaffold of Louis XVI.: Napoleon gave it bread, 
but denied it liberty. ‘The Church on the restoration of the 
Bourbons did not moot the question of property. ‘The concordat of 
1801, the ruthless deed of the Pope, had ceded all. A few minds 
had anticipated even this, but they were few indeed. The Gallican 
Church suffered under the republic, the empire, at the restora- 
tion; and again in the revolution of 1830 under Louis Philippe. 
Under this latter sovereign the unhappy Gallican Church is com- 
pletely excluded from educating the people, since the University 
enjoys the monopoly, contrary to the charter; and by way of 
uttering a word of still bitterer scorn, a gratuitous national 
education for the poorer classes is provided by the state “ afin 
de detruire Ja supeRsTiTIon.” It is thus the Ministre des 
Cultes, Montalivet, compliments the religion of the land! A 
bitter judgment on the ritual-buried community. The same 
person unites in himself functions quite equal to any primacy or 
papacy, for he makes his own bishops, vicars-general, canons, and 
curates. He also forces the Gallican Church, contrary to imme- 
morial practice, and for reasons perfectly intelligible to himself 
and his master, to pray by name for the prince as well as the king, 
which Napoleon had not enacted. Fétes are interdicted by the 
same authority; hot water prescribed for baptism in winter; the 
birth of the infant (proh pudor! Lord John Russell) is regis- 
tered before its baptism; and the presentation of the child to the 
civil power precedes that to the ecclesiastical. Nor is this all; 
for liberals always carry out measures (saving in England); when 
the Abbé Gregoire died excommunicated, the government order- 
ed from the prelate a service for the dead and seized the parish 
church for this purpose. A similar instance occurred with respect 
to PAbbé Berthier. And would any one imagine that in sight of 
all this the Abbé La Mennais advocates the ‘voluntary principle 
as that most likely to unite matters and to place things under a 
favourable aspect? Nothing but that union in which the Church 
and State remain one fixed body can ever prevent this tyranny of 
the State over the Church. Nothing but the union of all govern- 
ing principles in one head can ever prevent the life of the sove- 
reign from being the daily hunt of the subject, as it is in France, 
or the Church from occupying its present degraded position in 
that country. If the sovereign hold his crown from the Church 
and be thus blent with it, if ‘Church and State are both fixed in 
his person, civil aud religious liberty will be invaded neither by the 
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Revolutionist nor the Romanist. To Fear God and Honor the 
King, the blent principle, the inseparable connection, will pre- 
serve both royalty and religion. M. L’Abbé thought otherwise ; 
and accordingly in 1830, when L’ Avenir and the association came 
forth, he stood by the Church or rather the Pontificate, and de- 
nounced kings and rulers sufficiently to please the most revo- 
lutionary. He was prosecuted for his labours and appears there- 
from to have reaped a golden harvest, for the journal enabled 
him to send to Ireland during the great scarcity $0,000 francs. 
But the unhappy democratic turn of M. L’Abbé at length, 
as we have previously said, compelled the Pope to notice his 
proceedings in an Encyclic Letter. On the receipt of this the 
journal was submitted to the consideration of the Pontiff, and 
the Pope examined it. ‘Thus far proceeds the first Memoir to the 
Roman see. The Pope as might have been expected, (and possi- 
bly by remonstrance from the French crown) disapproved of its 
tone, and Cardinal Pacca received instructions to write to the 
Abbé telling him that the Pope was dissatisfied with the journal 
on several grounds ; such as its interference with his authority, and 
its advocacy of /a liberté des cultes therein proposed for all friends 
of general liberty. The journal was suppressed by the Abbé, 
and the Agence Générale also, in affected obedience to the See 
of Rome. This was in 1832. On the receipt of the Encyclic 
Letter the Abbé next addresses the Pope claiming exemption 
from Rome for the expression of sentiments on temporal matters. 
He then addresses, through the Archbishop of Paris, a second 
Memoir, intreating a personal interview and recapitulating his 
former arguments. ‘To this Cardinal Pacca replies by telling him 
that the explanation was but an aggravation of the original offence, 
and calls upon the Abbé to busy himself with offices of piety and 
to render implicit obedience to the Roman See; an obedience of 
an absolute unlimited character, both in word and deed, to all con- 
tained in the Encyclic Letter. ‘The Pope further required of the 
Abbé’s diocesan, the Bishop of Rennes, that the Abbé should en- 
gage himself to follow uniquely and absolutely the doctrine of 
the Encyclic, and neither write nor approve any thing contrary to 
that document. ‘The Abbé seems to have been astounded at the 
extent to which the Roman See was determined to vindicate its 
dignity, and certainly its words to a general reader seem suf- 
ficiently strong to have staggered most men. ‘“ De cette source 
d’Indifférentisme découle cette maxime absurde et erronée, ou 
plutét ce delire, qu'il faut assurer et garantir 4 qui que ce soit 
(cuilibet) /a Liberté de conscience.” (From this source of system- 
atized Indifference flows the absurd and erroneous maxim, or 
rather phrenesy, that it is necessary to assure and guarantee to 
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every body liberty of conscience.) The Abbé proceeds, however, 
to the Archbishop of Paris, as he says for the sake of peace, and 
states that he had never before contemplated this extent of obedi- 
ence; but that he had determined to sign any thing for quiet: 
and subscribes ‘ cette declaration simple, absolue, illimitée,” 
though, as he tells the archbishop, he knows that he had signed 
to the effect that the Pope was God (!): but that still, for peace, he 
would do it again when he pleased. The archbishop praises the 
conscientious priest, and they part. The Pope (as well he might) 
praises him also. The Abbé, in reply to the urgent remonstrances 
of the Bishop of Rennes at this proceeding, declines answering the 
Holy Father’s letter, and considers that, having done thus much, 
enough is done for the present: and he declares his intention of 
writing nothing further that can affect the Catholic religion and the 
Church. Unluckily for the Abbé a report reaches the archbishop 
of an intended publication quite the reverse of these professions ; 
and he reminds M. L’ Abbé of the words of his letter “ qu'il étoit 
resolu a garder un absolu silence sur les matiéres de religion.” 
The Abbé states in reply that he intends to keep that promise, 
and the notorious work “ Paroles d’un Croyant” is gravely stated 
as coming under the last of the three subjects to which he pur- 
poses to confine himself; Philosophy, Science, and Politics! 
The work brought out under all these circumstances obtained 
a circulation far beyond any intrinsic merit it possessed. 100,000 
copies were instantly sold, and it brought upon the Abbé a third 
Encyclic Epistle in which it is noticed in terms of no less censure 
than its demerits called forth. ‘‘ Epistola Encyclica ad omnes 
Patriarchas, Primates, Archiepiscopos, et Episcopos: Datum 
Rome apud Sanctum Petrum VII. Kal. Julius an. 1834.” 


‘* We were seized with horror, venerable brethren, at the first glance 
at this book, and yet moved with compassion at the blindness of the 
author. We have thereby learnt to what excesses the wisdom of this 
world leads men. In effect, despite his solemn declaration to the con- 
trary, this writer has undertaken (enveloping himself according to his 
usual practice in words and captious disputations) to agitate and to 
destroy the Catholic faith, such as we have defined it in our Encyclic 
Letter. Therein we urged by virtue of our authority submission to 
the powers that are; pressed vehemently the conversion of people from 
the pernicious scourge of indifferentism ; attempted to bridle the pre- 
sent unlimited licentiousness of opinions and arguments; denounced 
perfect liberty of conscience as utterly damnable ; and exposed that bor- 
rible conspiracy of societies banded together for the ruin of Church and 
State, and formed out of the votaries of every false worship and sectarian 
league. 

“* To dissemble by our silence a blow so deadly to sound doctrine is 
prohibited by Him who has placed us as sentinels of Israel to caution 
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against error those whom the author and finisher of our faith, Jesus 
Christ, has confided to our charge. Wherefore, after having listened to 
some of our venerable brethren the Cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church, with our own energy, our deliberate conviction, and with all the 
plenitude of apostolic power, we reprove, condemn, and wish our people 
to hold for ever as reproved and condemned the book which we are 
about to name, entitled ‘ Paroles d’un Croyant.’ In which book, by an 
impious abuse of the Word of God the people are criminally urged to 
break the links of all public order, to overthrow all authority,—to ex- 
cite, nurture, and strengthen seditions, troubles, and rebellions : in it are 
consequentially contained false, rash, and calumnious propositions, con- 
ducive to anarchy, contrary to the Word of God, impious, scandalous, 
erroneous ; already denounced by the Church in the special instances of 
the Vaudois, the Wickliffites, the Hussites, and other heretics of that 
description.” 


Our only regret in this censure is that his Holiness has thought 
fit to put M. L’Abbé into too good company ; and as a proof 
that the Abbé lives upon Encyclic Letters and that they form 
the very breath of his nostrils, this publication has been followed 
by another in the present year equally decided in its character, 
From this last we shall furnish our readers with a few specimens 
of the Abbé. It is entitled “ Le Livre du Peuple.” In so doing 
we shall escape as far as we can from that tissue of blasphemy 
and revolution of which the former wholly consists, though this 
subsequent work is by no means quite clear of the same admix- 
ture. The faults of this performance, when it comes within the 
scope of criticism at all, arise from a high and false idea of the 
perfectibility of man. Itseems to treat particular evil and general 
evil as proceeding from the same causes, whereas the case is 
clearly the reverse. The whole of Europe on this principle 
might be shaken to its centre to preserve the few villagers who 
lurk in their daring cabins in the volcanic crater of Vesuvius. 
To infer generals from particulars is as illogical as the contrary, 
which all perceive to be a fallacy. We afford our readers a spe- 
cimen of M. L’Abbé’s Book of the People. 


* In certain ages and countries man has become the property of man. 
He has been sold like the beast. In other times, and that too without 


depriving him of liberty, men have taken to seizing on all the produce of 
his labour for themselves. Complete slavery had been better for him.” 


How detestable a spirit of exaggeration breathes from the 
modern liberal in this sage maxim that inculcates liberty as worse 
than slavery under any form! ‘The only case in which we can 
conceive this occurring, is in the slave to liberal notions; he who 
drags about with him the yoke of Modern Liberalism, the fellest 
bondage to the worst of masters, How horrible a spirit is that 
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which would debase the poor man still lower; infuse deeper 
gall into his cup by affecting a panacea for woe, a universal 
remedy for his sufferings, a general nostrum for misery. Knowing 
that no legislator upon earth can alter the natural course of things, 
how execrable is it in any one, how trebly so in a minister 
of God who reads the divine canon “ The poor shall never 
cease from the land,” to presume to say they shall, and that 
their redress is in his hand; that the Book of the People will 
effect what the Book of God does not pretend to remedy, but 
asserts to be of ceaseless duration on earth. None but Miss 
Martineau, we believe, deludes the world at large with fancied 
schemes of this character of a state of mutual benefit; of kind 
interchanges to such an extent that our labourers are soon to 
quaff champagne and chateau margaut. 

“ Excess of self-love has every where stifled philanthropy. Brothers 
have said to brothers, ‘ We are not of the same race as you; our blood 
is more pure; we do not wish to mix our race with yours. You and your 
children are destined to serve us eternally.’ ” 

Has a man then no reason to dwell on the lustre of his ances- 
tors? Does not even that Book which the Abbé has read withi- 
out, as it would seem, its holy efficacy descending upon his heart, 
prescribe it throughout? Is not Judah spoken of as that tribe to 
which all his father’s children shall bow down? Are not kings 
maintained in all their state by its divine word? And, if the 
Abbé is proof against this reasoning, has the real patriot and 
liberator of his land, the Kosciusko of Poland or the Washington 
of America, (we take twe undeniable instances for the Abbé, 
though as Englishmen we ourselves might perhaps object to the 
last,) no right to expect that his posterity shall stand mighty 
where he was mighty? Is nothing then to be transmissive? Are 
Blenheim and Strathfieldsay to pass from the descendants of a 
Churchill and a Wellesley? It is one of the fast-gathering evils 
of our time, this carping at former services: the outcry against 
the Peerage is swelled by all the revolutionary numbers that par- 
take in this spirit of republican equality, and who forget that in 
republics titles and adventitious distinctions are the most greedily 
sought. Yet so opposed is the Scripture to the Abbé’s view that 
we find Levi represented as paying tithes in Abraham ; proving 
the transmissiveness of strain. The Abbé’s next attempt is to 
render discontented the agriculturist, the miner, the artificer, and 
the sailor. ‘This he does by representing the worst side of each 
state. In the latter the failure 1s obvious, for the sailor forms an 
exception; he certainly embraces his profession from choice, and 
may be placed indisputably among the joyous children of earth. 
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“‘ In every country those who toil to produce and extend its means ; 
all those whose action turns to the general advantage; the classes that 
conduce to its happiness, that are essential to its support; these are the 
People. Abstract a small number of privileged persons immersed in 
perfect pleasure, the people form the human race remaining.” 


Who these people are we have never yet discovered; they are 
certainly not mortals. Why does not the Abbé confine the word 
peuple to the mob sense? Have we no middle classes who clearly 
do not come under this description? 


“* You are destined from birth to suffering. Here below your life is 
not, and cannot be, anything else.”"—p, 29. 

All this the Abbé calls a “ parole menteuse.” Did he ever 
read the passage “ Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly up- 
ward ;” and this, “‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life ?” 

** No man is interested in another man.” 


This maxim is rather different from the wise philanthropy of 
Terence—Homo sum, nihil humanum alienum a me puto. The 
link between man and man, the bond of general dependency for 
the general weal, the necessary connection between the rulers 
and the ruled, would lead on to the same conclusion; but the bold 
Abbé tells the people “ Vous n’avez de maitre que Dieu.” We 
should like to know if he maintains this in his own ménage. 


“ No one entering this world brings with him the right to command.” 

What no descendant of apostles the right to command in the 
Vatican, Monsieur l Abbé? 

“There is no rebellion possible unless against the real sovereign ; 
against the People: and how can the people rebel against the people ?” 


Very logical indeed! Suppose there be two mobs numerically 
equal, how then? Suppose Charles the First and Oliver Crom- 
well, How does M. L’Abbé reconcile this with his dogma “ Le 


peuple c’est lindividu?” And pray what “ individu” constitutes 
the People? 


“The bee has his hive—and you have no asylum: the mite his 


silken vestment to protect him from the cold, and you are naked; the 


meanest worm finds in his"native plants shelter and nurture, and you 
have neither.” 


How grossly untrue! Where is man thus circumstanced? Cer- 
tainly not in the civilized world. In savage life the cavern and 
the sheltering forest form for him a retreat, with his resources 
quite equal to any provisions of nature for the lower creation. 
The benevolent spirit of Christianity had also long since met all 
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exigencies of this character, and at present—for it is to Euro- 
peans the Abbé’s argument is directed—no nation has left its poor 
worse than the beasts that perish. But if any thing could still 
further heighten our contempt for this philanthropist of the Jean 
Jacques Rousseau school it would be, we must give it its proper 
designation, the following deliberate lie. 


** What have they left you of all that he (the Deity) has given you ? 
Not even a drop of sea-water. ‘They prohibit you from taking it. It 
belongs to the treasury: it is not yours.” 


It would be a waste of our readers’ time were we to go upon 
the crude generalities of the Abbé, such as “ Croyez ce que croit 
le genre humain.”—p. 148. Do so, and become Mahometan or 
Buddhist. This from a Churchman! But we will give the Abbé 
one advantage, he does speak among the duties of life respectfully 
of marriage. 


“ Marriage is not an arbitrary institution. It is the physical and mo- 
ral union of one man and one woman, who thus become one person ; 
and all injury offered to marriage, to its unity, its holiness, is a violation 
of natural law, a senseless rebellion against the Creator, a source of mi- 
series and disorders innumerable.”—p. 117. 


These words might well cause a blush in modern legislators 
who degrade marriage to a civil contract to please the Unitarian ; 
who sink it below even the polygamist Milton’s notion, and deem 


the bare sanction of the magistrate hardly necessary for the rite. 
The height of Liberalism in even our distinguished Abbé scarcely 
mounts to this. But we cannot conclude, after giving M. L’Abbé 
credit on the only point on which he deserves it, without animad- 
verting on one passage of singular strain and wondrous bearing. 


“« The existence of all creatures is dependent on others. There must, 
in order to effect this subsistence, pass between them a constant trans- 
fusion of their being. What is life ?—Receiving.—What is death ?— 
Giving !” 

Here we have a modern Liberal running round the entire cir- 
cle of absurdity, and then at last fixing on the metempsychosis. 
Unfortunate quadrupeds! who quiver under the blows of those 
wretches your masters, whose hard existence is devoted to toil, and 
who masticate by base and unnatural habitude only the thorn and 
the thistle, show your understandings to the modern Pythagoras 
and learn of his kindred spirit that ye err in all your notions of 
pain and pleasure. Your masters are only occupied in the 
“transfusion de l’étre.” For you, what is Existence ?—Re- 
ceiving blows :—What is Death ?— Your last kick! 

To much of what this writer has to urge argument of a more 
serious character than the above is scarcely applicable. The “ Pa- 
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roles d’un Croyant” may be described as partaking of the same 
affectation of Christianity and positive democratic devotedness as 
the “ Livre du Peuple.” ‘The 13th chapter will amply demonstrate 
this. In it there are described seven kings seated on seven iron 
thrones gorging themselves with human blood from a skull, with 
blasphemies too shocking to quote, abolishing religion, together 
with science and reflection, nay even thought. Their next step is 
to excite divisions every where, to derive therefrom consolidation to 
the regal power. ‘Terror is next proposed, and the executioner is 
pronounced the king’s prime-minister. Corruption of all morality 
is then essayed; and lastly, the priests of the Christian faith are 
represented as brought over to the rulers, to make the people pas- 
sively obedient to all that their magnates say and do. And all this 
is represented as the picture of rule and the Christian priesthood, 
one of which body the Abbé himself was, we will not say is, for 
he has anathematized himself, he is self-excommunicated. The 
intention, the fearful animus, the views of this writer, are perfectly 
appalling, and the more so because masked under terms of gen- 
tleness, and clothed with Scripture for their purpose. The fear- 
ful immorality of the liberal school in master and scholars is, we 
think, pretty well developed ; but will it be credited that there are 
in the land of these writers two persons who have published their 
deliberate literary conviction that the Abbé does not go far 
enough? One of these is a woman, a worthy descendant of the 
Poissardes of the Revolution; the other a philosopher. We 
simply recommend the lady even to continue the publication of 
novels which most men would blush to write, rather than ven- 
ture on shielding beneath the gown this un-gowned Churchman. 
But with the philosopher we shall deal less sparingly. He seems 
one of that classe peu nombreuse, thank heaven! who think religion 
good, but philosophy far better. Seeing the religious aspect of 
the Abbé somewhat soiled, he proceeds to furbish him out with 
philosophy in place of religion. We do not trace any sign of the 
times with more alarming characters, than this disposition in the 
literary world to place philosophy on the throne of deposed Chris- 
tianity. It is to Lerminier and writers of his class that we di- 
rect these observations, and that we may not be deemed uncandid 
or illiberal we adduce his own expressions, They form part of a 
reply to George Sand, alias Madame Dudevant, in the Revue 
des deux Mondes:—* Consider it, Madame, as a fixed principle, 
that there is in the rear of every religion a philosophic tradition 
which both supports religion and exceeds it.” It is the simple 
faith of England that religion is equal to all the present and 
future exigencies of man. It is believed here that there is no 
philosophy, worthy the name, that contradicts Christianity when 
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rightly understood. Lerminier thinks a moral philosophy far su- 
perior to the Bible and more likely to effect his end; and to this 
he seeks to win the Romish renegade :— 


“ The true La Mennais in my eyes is not a marshalled democrat, who 
writes useful things doubtless, but which others could write like him. 
He is that extraordinary and fatal man that ancient Catholicism has lost, 
and philosophical genius must pervade more and more. He is that ul- 
tramontane theologian half-converted, whom I described in 1832. He is 
the revolutionary, whom I defended in 1834 against his adversaries, and 
whom I called with reason the only priest of Europe, (for he was still 
a priest,) daring to rise against the rulers and even disowning the power 
of the Pope. Finally, he is the author of the Book of the People, who 
strips off before him Catholicism as an encumbering vestment, who not- 
withstanding still calls himself a Christian, and from whom J think it fair 
to demand what is his Christianity.” 


A home question: and we think it only right to state that the 
Christianity of the Abbé differs from any other. ‘The Philosopher 
after this withering question goes on to develope that the philo- 
sophy which the Abbé ought to teach should be quite clear of the 
duties of existence. Different from the glorious son of Sophronis- 
cus and our own Paley, this Philosopher counts morality a dead 
letter as well as religion :— 


* M. La Mennais shows himself in the ‘ Livre du Peuple’ a demo- 


crat Christian; he has (quel horreur!) if I may use the expression, stitched 
together a page of the catechism with a shred from the ‘ Contrat Social’ 
of Rousseau. Is this association just? Does not the last portion of the 
work (the moral duties) destroy the first ? 


We presume this is what La Mennais means, though he says the 
reverse. ‘Io exculpate M. L’Abbé from this weighty charge, we 
make an extract in order to prove to the philosopher’s satisfaction 
that La Mennais is not so deeply attached to the duties of life as 
he supposes, Satan—for whose society the Abbé manifests con- 
siderable predilection, and who figures away in vision upon 
vision :—( We observe by the bye that a vision is most convenient 
for representing matters in that confusion and mist which dis- 
tinguish the Abbé; and we have at least six rivalling even the 
Prophet of Mecca :)—Satan counsels the kings of the earth to arm 
men against their parents and brethren. “ LT will make them two 
idols, Honour and Fidelity, and a law which they shall call Pas- 
sive Obedience.” After honour and fidelity are thus disposed 
of, together with the obedience of the subject, and assigned as 
the Devil’s deed, we think the philosopher must indeed be acerb 
who can blame the Abbé as too rigorously insisting on the moral 
duties. 


Let no one think the Abbé a common personage. We point 
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him fearlessly as a singular phenomenon, and we shall not feel sur- 
prised at a few more phases being yet apparent over this lunatic 
luminary. The ultra-Abbé has an Ate still stirring him to further 
strife, a deluding demon of a philosopher, a Mephistopheles urg- 
ing on our aged Faustus to more mysticism and deeper blas- 
phemy. Madame Dudevant is indignantwith the unfortunate Abbé 
because his Christianity is not sufficiently Pantheistic ; the phi- 
losopher, that he has not gone deeper into his mysteries. ‘The 
juste milieu the poor Abbé cannot attain. Again, the lady and 
the philosopher differ in their definition of the word People. The 
philosopher excludes the labouring classes from the implication, 
including the Bourgeoisie within the general term. ‘The lady 
is for throwing these last entirely out of the question, and the 
philosopher then contends that the title of the Abbé’s book 
should be altered to the “ Livre du Pauvre ou du Proletaire.” 
We are impartial, and must say that the lady, if left to herself, 
would succeed in doing as much mischief as the other two. She 
speaks mighty slightingly of the value of philosophy. 

** You tell us that philosophy is on good terms with herself, and does 
not much interest herself in mankind, who are not sufficiently philo- 
sophical to feel as she does. We wish to know what this modern philo- 
sophy is, of which we here suspected the existence, and in the partici- 
pation of whose benefits we should feel a degree of jealousy.” 


The philosopher blames the Abbé for inculcating a foi per- 
sonelle without any definitions, and reasonably. The Abbé de- 
mands more of his disciples than Rome or Protestantism attempts 
to exact. They have each their formulary, but the Abbé does 
not excel in definitions. Awful bodements to the Abbé-neophyte 
may also be gathered from his already quoted address. “ Since 
the Abbé has withdrawn himself from Catholicism, he fatally 
pertains to philosophy, but this fatality, glorious for him, must 
gain ampler development.”—i, e. revolution ! 

We must now sum up our estimate of M. La Mennais, With 
much apparent earnestness but no sincerity; much of display but 
little sound learning ; dogmatory without knowledge, declamatory 
without zeal, and copious and fluent without real eloquence or 
vital warmth: assuming, insidious, superficial, ill-judging, incon- 
siderate, interested, and vain: a mere dreamer in action, and 
opposed to society simply because unpurchased by it :—the Abbé 
is neither worth buying over, nor converting, nor answering—for 
he misleads, misapprehends, misapplies everything. Common 
sense would extinguish, and only idiots meddle with, this lighted 
firebrand, courting a purchaser. His admirers, in or out of 
St. Luke’s, may well deem him invaluable; for, in trath,-—What 
is he worth? 

K 2 
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Arr. VIII.—1. Waldemar den Store og hans Maend. Et episk 
Digt. (Waldemar the Great and his Men. An Epic Poem.) 
By B.S. Ingemann. 8vo. Kjébenhavn. 1824. 


2. Valdemar Seier. En Historisk Roman, (Waldemar the 
Victorious. An Historical Novel.) By B. S, Ingemann. 
S vols. Svo. Kjobenhavn. 1826. 

3. Masaniello. Et Sérgespil. (A Tragedy.) By B.S. Inge- 
mann. 8vo. Kjobenhavn. 


4. Procne. En Samling af Digte. (Progne. A Collection of 
Poems.) By B.S. Ingemann, S8vo. Kjobenhavn. 


OF the living poets of Denmark, perhaps of Scandinavia, Oehlen- 
schlager enjoys the highest and widest spread European reputa- 
tion; and for this he is, we apprehend, very much indebted to his 
mastery of the German language. Other Danish, as also many 
Swedish poets, are sufficiently admired to have been translated 
into that kindred and better known tongue; but they have been 
thus rendered more generally accessible by inferior writers, since 
it is seldom that genius will condescend to translation: conse- 
quently their works are, if not absolutely disfigured, yet disadvan- 
tageously presented to foreigners; whilst Oehlenschlager, being 
his own translator, appears to nearly equal advantage in both 
languages. 

Next to Oehlenschliger ranks Ingemann; like him a poet, a 
dramatist, and an historical novelist; nor are we disposed to ad- 
mit any great difference between their respective stations on Par- 
nassus. Much as Oehlenschlager is extolled by continental readers 
and critics, his prose is tedious, and his tragedies are dramatic 
poems, not plays; but we must nevertheless confess that, in every 
thing we have seen of his, there is a delightful simplicity and a 
truth to nature, which always wins irresistibly, without however 
blinding us to the faults of his effusions as works of art. 

But it is not of Oehlenschlager that we are here to speak; our 
chief object in naming him being at once to remind our readers 
that Denmark has, and ever has had, poets, and to prepare them 
for the description of poet now to be introduced. We do not con- 
sider Ingemann as an imitator of Oehlenschlager: he differs from 
him in many respects, and in some advantageously; he is more 
spirited and less wearisome: but nevertheless a sort of affinity, 
rather perhaps than similarity, exists between them. Whether 
this be ascribed to their common national idiosyncrasy, or to the 
effect produced upon both by the passion for Scandinavian an- 
tiquities, legends, poems, &c., now prevalent in Denmark, we 
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will not at this moment take upon us to decide; but proceed to 
exhibit the present character of Danish literature, as it appears in 
those works of Ingemann which we have specified at the head of 
this article. 

Of these four, the best as also the most considerable are the 
first and second; namely, the epic poem, for which the modest 
epithet of narrative would be more appropriate, and the historic 
novel. Both are sketches from the history of Denmark in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and as we began each respec- 
tively, we fancied that we had a poem and an historic novel of 
the genuine Scott school. We quickly discovered the error, 
though it is by no means unlikely that the vivid pictures of past 
times, original from the pen of Sir Walter, may have inspired 
these sketches. Ingemann’s works are different in conception and 
structure ; his Waldemars, the Great and the Victorious, the father 
and the son, have much more of history, and much less of adventi- 
tious story and interest than the tales, in prose or rhyme, of our 
own mighty master. Neither poem nor novel pretends to hurry us 
on with a breathless sympathy in the feelings and fate of its per- 
sonages ; but they set before us striking passages in the history of 
the two monarchs, and superadd a few extraordinary incidents, 
likely enough to have happened in those times: unfolding the 
characters and single scenes, if not with all the force to which we 
have been habituated, yet graphically and with an air of simple 
truth. 

We commence with the poem inasmuch as, in Waldemar the 
Great and his Men, not ouly is the earlier period of time cele- 
brated but some of its principal personages either re-appear or 
are referred to in the historic novel: and we preface our critique 
with a notice of the state of Denmark about the middle of the 
twelfth century. That kingdom was then divided between two 
sovereigns, King Swend of Zealand, and King Knud Magnusson 
(Anglice, Canute the son of Magnus) of Jutland. ‘These poten- 
tates were at war with each other, and at the same time constantly 
engaged, Swend particularly, in defending the coasts against the 
piratical hostilities of the heathen Vends. Prince Maguus, the 
father of King Knud, bad murdered Duke Knud Lavard of the 
Skioldung race, from whence the kings of Denmark were usually, 
not to say hereditarily, elected; and the young Duke Waldemar, 
posthumous son of the murdered Knud, ranked with all his personal 
friends and adherents amongst the supporters of King Swend, 
although the sovereign of Zealand was in every respect the worse 
of the rivals. The poem opens with the arrival in Denmark of 
Waldemar’s friend Axel Hwide, recalled from his studies in more 
civilized lands by the tidings of domestic and foreign war, We 
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give the description of his progress, adhering in our translation 
as closely as needful to the metre of the original, 


« *Tis Epiphany night, and echoes a sound 
In Haraldsted Wood from the hard frozen ground. 
Loud snort three steeds in the wintry blast— 
While under their hoof-dint the snow crackles fast. 
On his neighing charger, with shield and sword, 
Is mounted a valiant and lofty lord; 
A clerk and a squire his steps attend, 
And their course towards Roskild the travellers bend : 
But distant is Denmark’s morning ! 


Silent the leader of the band 

Rides, sorrowing, thro’ his native land. 
Skjalm Hwide’s grandson, bold and true, 
No more his studies shall pursue 

In foreign university. 

Of wit and lore the guerdon high 

No longer can he proudly gain ; 

Needs must he home, the loyal Dane, 
For distant is Denmark’s morning ! 


A learned man Sir Axel was thought ; 
But he dropped his book and his sword he caught 
When tidings arrived from Denmark's strand 
That the wolves of discord devoured the land. 
Two monarchs are battling there for the realm, 
And Danish victories Danes o’erwhelm. 
On Slangerup lea, and on Thorstrup bill 
Two summers the ravens have eaten their fill ; 
And on Viborg plain, over belt, over bay, 
Loud screaming on Danish dead they prey : 

~ * + 


East Zealand is but a robber’s den, 
Vends are lurking in forest and glen ; 
Women and men are the Vikings’ prey, 
Dragged thence to slavery far away. 

* * * * #* 
King Knud to his aid summons Saxon men; 
In Roskild King Swend is arming again ; 
And proudly amidst his Zealand hosts 
Of Asbiorn Snare* and Duke Waldemar boasts ; 
Thither his banner bears Axel Hwide, 
His two-handed sword belted fast at his side ; 
On his breast the cuirass of steel shines bright, 
And his grey Danish steed bears him glad for the fight. 
His ermined cloak falls wide and low, 
His battle-axe hangs at his saddle bow, 


® The twin-brother of Axel Hwide. 
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The golden spurs on his buff-boots ring, 
On his shield the golden hart seems to spring. 
As king he shows, and all who meet 
Sir Axel, reverently greet. 
F But they who beneath the helm of gold 
Might in his eyes his soul behold, 
The tranquil inward energy 
Holding with Heaven communion high, 
Had deemed in princely warrior’s pride 
They saw the church’s champion ride, 
Seeking, amidst the wars of kings, 
But the pure peace religion brings. 


* By Axel’s side in thoughtful guise, 

Bent o’er the saddle-bow, 

Mute rides his penman, o'er his eyes 
His clerkly hood drawn low. 

That penman’s sunk and sallow cheek, 
Seen in the pale moonlight, 

The scholar’s lamp-lit toil may speak 
Through many a winter's night. 

Well versed was he in lettered lore, 
Far less in chivalry ; 

His horse’s side, like mounted boor, 
With heel belabours he.” 


This youthful sage, with scarce the down on his chin, but with 
furrowed brow and hair silvered by study, has, something like the 
immortal Dominie of Scott, but with far less excuse for hurry, 
buckled to his side a sheath without a sword. 





** Stranger shows the henchman good, 
On his head a seal-skin hood ; 
Old Arnold, to his lord endeared, 
With bear-skin cloak and shaggy beard, 
With club, with dagger on his thigh, 
And flag on lance-point waving high, 
Muscular and short and stark, 
Follows knight and lettered clerk. 
Legends he of former days 
Knows, and loves to chaunt the lays 
Sung by Scalds long dead. 
Learning he but ill abides, 
Dust of cloistered lore derides, 
Shakes at schools his head. 
But the seer’s sad gift has he: 
Deep as the mysterious sea 
Oft the old man’s spirit swells ; 
Then upon his vision loom 
Dark the sinner’s threatening doom, 
Woe that in the future dwells. 
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Warnings dread his accents tell, 
As torrent roars from Northland-fell.” 

Of the persons thus introduced upon the stage, two are histo- 
rical. Sir Axel Hwide, being crossed in love for Waldemar’s 
sister, ‘* Little Kirstin,” as she is invariably designated, takes 
orders, and becomes the far-famed Archbishop Absalom; re- 
nowed alike as a Christian pastor, a warrior and a scholar; while 
Master Lange becomes a canon of the chapter of Roskild, and 
the widely-famed historian of Denmark, Saxo Grammaticus. 

An analysis of the poem would be difficult and uninteresting, 
for the several parts produce effect only as they are fashioned into 
single pictures. ‘This division of our subject therefore, the struc- 
ture of the poem, we must dismiss with two remarks—first, that 
Waldemar the Great can no more be esteemed a work of art than an 
epic poem, being, in fact, but a series of poetic sketches; secondly, 
that betraying the virtue of Kirstin by runic spells, is an absurdity 
revolting to the feelings, and though related as quietly as if of every- 
day occurrence, ought not to be allowed a place in serious fiction. 

We extract, first, a specimen of the learned Master Lange’s 
polyglot style, and then an historical scene which immediately fol- 
lows. ‘The 17th canto or song begins thus— 

* In Esrum’s cloister’s cell 
Sat Master Lange, and wrote, 
* Enough have [ to tell, 
But nought of joy to note, 
Heu, omnia in pejus ruere.’ 
He gazes on his book— 
* Dismally black that page ; 
To read I scant may brook 
How Denmark is torn by rage ; 
Sed omnis fortuna ferenda.’ ” 


The Chronicler reads the dismally black page, which states 
that, after much useless bloodshed, Denmark is yet further divided, 
Waldemar being the actual third king of this small kingdom; and 
that the three sovereigns have sworn to a treaty of peace, sealing 
their reconciliation by receiving the eucharist together. The 
poet then leaves the historian in his cell, and relates, in his own 
person, that King Knud has invited his brother kings to a banquet, 
in honour of their new-born friendship. 

** Waldemar rides with Axel Hwide 
From Borrevald in peaceful guise ; 
Helm, shield, and breast-plate laid aside, 
The king on his rivals’ oaths relies. 
But restless gleams old Arnold’s eye, 
Forebodings darken on his mind, 
And to the banquet joylessly 
He rides, his fearless lord behind.” 
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King Swend is still loitering behind, but a messenger brings 
news that he and his followers are approaching in arms. 

Knud being engaged in the administration of justice Waldemar 
rides out alone to meet Swend, who seeing him thus unaccom- 
panied, whispers to his confidant, Ditlef, that they must have the 
two kings together. He meets Waldemar courteously, and when 
the latter remonstrates against the distrust of Knud implied by 
coming armed and guarded, orders his followers to remain behind. 

** All fear of treachery has ceased, 
Mirth brightens Haraldsborgen round, 
Together Denmark’s sovereigns feast, 
In mead and wine their bickerings drowned. 
The highest seat is given to Swend, 
For Knud would honour the vanquished king ; 
And fair he smiles, that new-made friend, 
And bids his host the draught-board bring, 
* I'll teach you a game I learned abroad.’ ” 


King Knud, having neither draught-board nor tables for play, 
calls for music, when up starts a strange harper and begins sing~ 
ing a lampoon, apparently not unknown to the company, upon 
Swend’s flight into Germany. Knud and Waldemar indignantly 
interrupt him, whilst the insulted king himself affects indifference, 
and desires the singer may proceed. 


“* Said Knud, ‘ A song of our Vikings old, 
Were fitter for festal day ; 
So long as Denmark has warriors bold, 
They must love warlike lay.’”’ 


Arnold, the Scald, herewith introduces an old and boding legend 
of royal faithlessness, not worth transferring to our pages. 


** Surceased him Arnold from the lay, 

And silent was the hall ; 

Spoke Waldemar, ‘ another day 
That ballad will we call ; 

Too well we know its deed of wrong, 
The crime of heathens old— 

But here the feast, with drink and song, 
In Christian faith we hold.” 


By this time evening has closed, the hall is lighted up, and 
Swend, rising from table to speak privately with Ditlef, retires 
to his sleeping-room ; while Knud throws his arms about Walde- 
mar with a burst of melancholy tenderness that astonishes his re- 
conciled hereditary enemy. 

“ Sudden the hall is dark as night, 
Extinguished every torch’s light, 
And, pierced his heart by traitorous sword, 
Knud falls, the banquet’s murdered lord. 
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But Waldemar’s glaive is in his hand, 
Fierce clashing ’gainst each hostile brand : 
Beside him fights bold Axel Hwide, 

And few old Arnold’s blows abide. 

Still through the windows from without 
New foes pour in, Swend’s ruffian rout ; 
And the dim moonlight in the hall 

Shows where on corses corses fall. 

His ample cloak forms Waldemar’s shield, 
His right arm free the sword to wield ; 
From breast and loins though streams bis blood, 
He combats still in dauntless mood. 
Ditlef he smites and leaves a corse : 

The bolted door yields to his force ; 

Forth from that fatal hall he leaps ; 

Yet round him still his sabre sweeps 

For still with blood each step is bought ; 
One murd’rous hand his belt hath caught : 
But, at his warriors’ cry afar, 

From that death-grasp bursts Waldemar.” 


This may suffice as a specimen of the struggle. ‘The faithless 
Swend is finally defeated, and slain by peasants in his flight from 
the battle-field. Waldemar, now king of all Denmark, marries 
Sophia, the sister of the murdered King Knud ; their eldest son, 
Knud, is born and acknowledged as his successor; and the poem 
ends with the canonization of Waldemar’s murdered father, Duke 


Kuud Laward, celebrated by Axel Hwide, now Archbishop Ab- 
salom. 

We turn to Waldemar the Victorious, a younger son of Wal- 
demar the Great, who succeeded to the crown upon the death of 
his elder brother, Knud. Of this novel we incline to extract the 
opening, as being somewhat in the style of Scott :— 


“ In a starry autumn night of the year 1204, the light of a peaceful 
single lamp shone from a small cell-window in the southern wing of the 
Séroe monastery, through the thinned foliage of a linden tree, upon the 
sea. Within, in the vaulted bishop’s-room, as it was called, beside an 
oaken board fixed to the wall, sat in a black leather arm-chair, a vener- 
able, white-bearded old man, with a large parchment volume before him, 
and encircled by heaps of manuscript annals and chronicles, copies of old 
Danish lays, popular legends, runic inscriptions, and other monuments 
of heathendom; which, intermingled with vellum classics, homilies and 
missals, almost concealed a large, well-annotated, open Bible. Amidst 
the books, and with a home-made shade of thickly written, erased, and 
re-written parchment, stood a copper lamp that threw a strong ray upon 
the volume, and occasionally, as he stooped, upon the old man’s head ; 
whilst its general glimmer, though blending with the faint beams of the 
rising moon, scantily lit the dark study. On the walls bung rusty old 
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swords and halberds, steel caps, armour and bridles, together with hat- 
chets and sacrificial knives of stone, dug out of old barrows. Upona 
shelf above the settee lay fragments of funereal urns, and thick massive 
sculls, amidst other and unusually large human bones. Beside the chimney 
stood, below the hour-glass, a full suit of polished knightly armour with 
spear and battle-axe, which seemed of a fashion not older than the 
eleventh century. 

“ The aged antiquary wore over his black clerical garb a white, some- 
what ragged, and negligently fastened Cistercian’s gown, through the 
broken armholes of which appeared his black canonical sleeves. He 
was tall and thin; and, though a peaceable scholar, the strong, bold fea- 
tures of his finely-formed face, furrowed by age and toil, seemed to indi- 
cate him of a noble and warlike race. In his dark deep-set eyes shone 
a clear far-reaching mind ; and as he sat absorbed in his work, one hand 
under his chin, a small black velvet cap on his tonsured head, and his 
silvery beard resting on his book, while life slept and stillness was around 
him, it seemed as though he saw and heard the mighty spirits of the past, 
and belonged to other times than those in which he sat so indefatigably 
vigilant and at labour. 

‘* The venerable writer was Saxo Grammaticus. Three years before, 
as Archbishop Absalom’s amanuensis and inseparable friend, he had 
closed his noble patron’s eyes in this monastery, and had since rarely 
quitted the cell in which he had heard the last memorable words from 
the archbishop’s lips. * * * He was now finishing his celebrated 
History of Denmark. 

. * + ” * 

“ He sighed deeply, and, after the manner of age, unconsciously ut- 
tered his thoughts aloud. ‘ Were I but with thee, my pious lord and 
father !’ he said. ‘ Two long winters have passed, it is now the third— 
and the pen moves with difficulty. * * * Well, well! thy servant 
has nearly fulfilled thy commands, and Denmark's heroes, the eldest like 
the latest, shall not want their renown. Now, but a couple of affec- 
tionate lines to our young king and the good Archbishop Andreas . . . 
Ay, so must it be!’ He was silent and wrote diligently for an hour ; 
then began again, and complacently read over some Latin verses. ‘ Could 
old Arnold rise up from his grave, what would he say to my translation 
of his delightful lay and legend? He would assuredly tear his shaggy 
beard and grumble out, They sounded better in their mother tongue. 
Patience, old friend! * * * If the world is to know Denmark and her 
spirit, I must be their interpreter to foreign minds.’” 


The old historian’s labours are interrupted by a visit from the 
Archbishop Andreas, accompanied by two priests, the one an 
antiquary the other a physician, and a young boy; and the con- 
versation that follows makes the reader acquainted with some- 
thing of the actual state of Denmark and the writings of Saxo and 
Andreas. The prelate has come, however, mainly to commit to 
Saxo’s care and tuition the orphan son of a friend, a ruined noble- 
man; and this boy, Carl af Rise, is in part at least the hero, 
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since his love for the daughter of Earl Albert of Nord-Albingien 
seems, although the lovers are scarcely full-grown till the last 
volume, to constitute the whole of the fiction; the rest being 
history. 

We cannot attempt an abstract of the story, but briefly give an 
idea of the book. Carl af Rise becomes page to Earl Albert, 
Waldemar’s nephew, and in his attendance upon him first sees the 
monarch banquetting with his court; at which banquet his ma- 
jesty falls in love with the picture of Princess Margaret of Bo- 
hemia. Waldemar forthwith dispatches an embassy to Bohemia 
to ascertain if the princess is as fair as the painter has made her, 
and if so, to ask her hand in marriage; but before he learns the 
result chancing to meet, in the castle of his turbulent vassal the 
Duke of Schwerin, the Princess Berengaria of Portugal, he falls 
far more passionately in love with her. Nevertheless he keeps the 
engagement concluded for him, proves a kind husband to the 
lovely Margaret, and thinks no more of his second passion till he 
becomes a widower, when he marries the Portuguese princess. 
All this is historical. The gentle Queen Margaret, the idol of 
the nation, is still in popular tradition called Dagmar, the Mother 
of Day, or Aurora; and her successor, Queen Beengijerd, (the 
Danish form of Berengaria), was proportionately hated for her 
pride. Both queens are murdered; Dagmar with moral weapons, 
Beengjerd with an arrow, through the agency of a noble widow 
with whom it seems Waldemar had intrigued, and who had 
helped her husband out of the world in expectation of marrying 
her royal lover. This, with Waldemar’s various wars and cru- 
sades against the heathen Sclavonians, some political cabals, the 
treacherous seizure of the king by the causelessly jealous Duke of 
Schwerin, a good deal of astrology and other marvels, and the 
loves of Carl af Rise and Princess Rigmor, fill up the three 
volumes. We give two more extracts, very different in character 
from the last and from each other, but alike designed as pictures 
of the state of feelings and manners in Denmark at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. The first is a scene from Waldemar’s 
greatest and last crusade in Esthonia, and exhibits our author's 
straight-forward mode of narrating a legendary miracle. Wal- 
demar has rashly landed in the face of very superior forces, and 
has with difficulty repulsed a night attack. 


*** See the help that the light of the Lord affords,’ said Bishop 
Peter, pointing to the East, where the first gleam of dawn was appearing. 
* And see there, sir king, from the hill-shore the enemy is flying before 
bold Witzlaw.’ 

** « From that hill,’ said Archbishop Andreas, quietly folding his hands, 
‘ shall I by prayer show thee the way to victory.’ 
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“ ¢ But there, my Danish horse are flying! Forward!’ cried the 
king, turning his charger. ‘ 

“ * Stay! [ adjure you!’ cried Bishop Peter, with an authority that 
the king, he knew not why, could not but obey. ‘See! the Esthonians 
pause, and Earl Albert has rallied the fugitives; give the army time to 
assemble round you, and omit not morning prayers. Before sun-rise 
your hour strikes not. * * * The enemy has seen us in our weakness ; 
let them now see how we scek strength !’ 

“« He is in the right, sir king,’ said the archbishop, ‘ bid the army 
kneel and pray! The time is not lost in which we arm ourselves with 
heavenly weapons.’ 

“«* | will trust in you, pious men!’ said the king; and as soon as the 
troops were re-assembled, he calmly drew them up in battle-array in 
front of the camp, and regardless of the scornful challenge of the foe, 
of their rapid advance and immeasurably increasing numbers, bade the 
host kneel and join in the accustomed morning hymn. 

‘“* Waldemar himself alighted, and, with the two prelates, knelt at 
the head of his army. The deep tones of the chaunted psalm resounded 
powerfully and solemnly through the reddening morning-sky, and the 
wild yells of the heathen host were silenced. 

** At this moment the sun rose. 

“* Forward, in the name of God and all his saints!’ said the king, 
vaulting upon his white, mail-clad war-horse: and now began the cele- 


brated battle of Wolmar, which in great measure decided the fate of 
Esthonia. 


+ * * * * * * 

“The victory was contested with great courage and perseverance till 
noon ; but by that time the Danes began to be wearied out, whilst fresh 
troops continued to pour in reinforcements to the enemy. And now 
occurred an incident that seemed necessarily to ensure victory to the 
heathens. One of their leaders, the bold Kyriawan, had noticed that 
where the royal banner waved the Danes fought with most steadiness, 
On this banner Queen Dagmar’s pious hand had wrought the royal arms, 
the three silvery blue leaves and the twenty-four golden hearts, and it 
was planted on an eminence from whence it was visible to all. By a 
pretended flight Kyriawan lured away the impetuous Earl Otto with 
his chief warriors who guarded it, and then, by a sudden onset in person, 
carried the hill. 

** When the Danes no longer saw the royal banner flying, they stood 
thunder-stricken ; and such disorder ensued that even the king and 
Earl Albert, his chief general, gave up the day for lost. 

“ But now Bishop Peter cried with a loud voice, ‘ Look up to hea- 
ven, Christians, and despair not! See ye the sign on high » 

* The warriors halted and gazed upwards. A red flag with a white 
cross was whirling on the blast over their heads. 

““* The higher it soars the nearer the victory!’ rang in loud tones 
through the field. No one knew whence the voice proceeded, and many 
thought it was from heaven. 


“*See!’ cried Bishop Peter, ‘that is the banner of our heavenly 
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king! Only with that can we conquer: should it fall into the enemy’s 
hands we must despair !’ 

“** A miracle! a miracle!’ shouted the army in amazement; whilst 
the banner flew high above their heads, driven by the wind towards the 
enemy. No one could seize it. 

‘** Forward! Forward! Rescue the heaven-sent banner!’ cried the 
bishop ; and with a zeal and energy which it seemed as though Divine 
en re alone could inspire, the excited warriors rushed forward. 

*‘ Carl af Rise with a crowd of other Christian prisoners, (taken in 
the night affray,) stood disarmed upon a height, where they were guarded 
by some Esthonian infantry, in order to be offered immediately after the 
battle and victory, in sacrifice to the idols. He knelt and prayed: he 
alone of the prisoners, one friend excepted, was unbound, an indulgence 
granted for the last day of their lives by Kyriawan, in honour of their 
valour. 

“ As Carl, in earnest prayer for his king and countrymen, now raised 
his eyes towards heaven, he saw the glittering Cross-banner over his 
head. ‘The sign! The sign!—Redemption from heaven !’ shouted 
he, and sprang to his feet, as in a frenzy of joy. The flag sank to- 
wards the hill, and catching it, Carl swung it enthusiastically over his 
head. 

‘The sun shone upon the white cross, and the Danes recognized 
Carl af Rise’s lofty stature and dagzling azure armour. His helmet had 
fallen off, his long yellow hair waved in the wind about his shoulders ; 
and, as he thus stood, he resembled the image of the angel Michael, 
represented with the banner of victory in his hand, and the fiends over- 
thrown beneath his feet. 

“The tumult and battle were now at the foot of the hill. ‘See! 
see!’ cried the bishop, ‘the heavenly banner is in Christian hands 
amongst enemies,’ Earl Otto was already cutting his way through the 
Esthonian foot who guarded the eminence ; in a moment they were 
trampled under the horses’ hoofs, and the hill was in the hands of the 
Christians. 

* * * * * * ¥ 


** All eyes were fixed upon the miraculous banner of the Cross, and 
when that waived by the king’s side the enemy fled perforce.” 


This miracle, we are afterwards told, was by some persons 
explained naturally; but our author does not say how, and as 
the banner bearing the especial name of the Dannebrog was 
long preserved in Sleswig Cathedral, we see not why we should 
more disbelieve its descent from heaven into the hands of Carl 
af Rise—for which, by the way, he is revered by some and flouted 
by others through the remainder of the book—than the astro- 
logical predictions, and the other wonders therein also recorded 
without a hint at trickery. Neither was this the only miracle 
required to decide the battle of Wolmar. ‘The whole Scriptural 
history of the alternations of success and failure as the hands of 
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Moses were raised or dropped, and the final necessity of his 
having his arms supported, is here ascribed to the archbishop. 
It is needless to add that the victory finally rested with Wal- 
demar. 

Our other extract is from the closing scene of the novel. King 
Waldemar has been compelled to purchase the release of himself 
and his fellow-captives, including his eldest son Waldemar, and 
Earl Albert, from the dungeons of the Duke of Schwerin, by 
great sacrifices of suzerainty, land, and money. He himself had 
been released upon signing the humiliating treaty and giving his 
younger sons as hostages; and he has just fulfilled his engage- 
ments, and received home his children, kinsman, and friends. 
The king, whose heart has been softened, and whose pride and 
ambition have been corrected by suffering, is holding a solemn 
council with his warriors, prelates, and scalds; and when the state- 
affairs are dispatched, Waldemar thus speaks :— 


*«* And now, noble knights and Danes,’ said the king, ‘ before I leave 
my place, I have a duty of justice to perform. Sir Carl af Rise, who is 
here present, and whom in other respects I pronounce one of my best 
and most loyal knights, has deeply wronged my princely nephew, Earl 
Albert of Orlamiinde, inasmuch as, without his fatherly approbation and 
consent, he has carried off and wedded the earl’s only daughter. My 
wronged kinsman has, in his high-souled zeal for my deliverance and 
the weal of our country, deferred, until the present day, his demand for 
knightly satisfaction, and the chastisement of Sir Carl af Rise for this 
audacious and lawless deed. I now, in virtue of my kingly authority, 
permit the offended father to fix the penalty which he deems reason 
and equity sanction his inflicting upon the knight, whose face he has 
sworn never to look upon until the hour of justice and retribution. I 
feel confident that my noble kinsman, if he cannot forgive, will at least 
require no disgraceful punishment of so honourable, so highly esteemed 
a knight, and that he will act according to the laws of chivalry, which, 
if they rigidly require satisfaction for the injury, require only such as 
befits valiant and high-born knights. Whatever punishment or honour- 
able reparation my noble kinsman may demand, and Sir Carl af Rise 
freely submit to, I here, according to their joint wish, confirm before- 
hand by my royal authority and inviolable word.’ 

** Now spoke dark Earl Albert : ‘My Lord and king, your word and 
promise have been heard by our common judges, and all the Danish 
chivalry present. Bear this in mind when you hear my demand! The 
man whose face I swore not to behold until this hour of justice and 
retribution—whose name I entreated you to spare me when we met in 
your abode of misery—the man whose guide and instructor in chivalry 
I was—whom I loved as a son till he forced me to hate him as my 
bitterest enemy—that man I doom to no other punishment than, either, 
this very hour to engage with me in single combat for life and death, 
or, in presence of my king and the knights here assembled, to kneel 
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down with covered eyes and submit him to the stroke of retribution, 
which I have sworn to strike with my own hand; and which I trust 
will as little injure his knightly honour as stain my name, the name of 
King Waldemar’s princely nephew.’ 

“The knights started—and the king impetuously exclaimed, ‘ Dare 
you thus misuse my word and promise ?” 


«« « My royal uncle,’ Earl Albert calmly answered, ‘ a king’s word is 
inviolable. If I misuse it, my business will it be to justify my actions, 
as I trust todo. The choice rests with Sir Carl af Rise.’ 

‘* Waldemar fixed a piercing glance upon his dark and terrible ne- 
phew, reflected for a moment, and then said, with repressed anger, 
* Strange as your last alternative appears, shameful and revolting as it 
were to see my nephew turned into an executioner, and my hall of 
knighthood into a place of execution—you have my word, and I break 
it not. If Sir Carl can stoop to choose the last revolting alternative, I 
will avert my face in disgust, and your will be done! But I trust a 
valiant and high-born knight will prefer the duel which, painful as its 
issue must prove to me, can alone end this affair without shame and 
dishonour to knighthood and the royal family.’ 

“ The king ceased speaking and resumed his seat. All eyes were 
fixed upon Sir Carl, who, without uttering a word, stepped firmly for- 
ward, unclosed his vizor, and looked, keenly but calmly, at Earl Albert’s 
gloomy, unchanging countenance. He then took off his helmet, bound 
his scarf over his eyes, knelt down before the throne, and quietly awaited 
his death-stroke from the hand of the man against whom he could not 
lift a weapon. 

** With unaltered aspect Earl Albert unsheathed his formidable sword, 
and the knights gazed at him with an expression of horror, as at a 
maniac. He took one step back, and raised the heavy weapon. 
The king put forth his hand, as though to hold back the sword, and 
strongly was he tempted to break his promise, and stay the vengeful 
deed by his sovereign will. But now, from amongst the attendants, 
forth sprang the youthful page, (he had attended them through the 
wars and in the dungeon,) and interposed between the kneeling knight 
and the menacing earl. ‘ Hold, unmerciful, inexorable father !’ cried 
the voice of his child; ‘ see, it is your daughter Rigmor; and the 
knight kneeling here as a criminal is my wedded husband, before God 
and man !’ 

‘* Earl Albert let his sword sink, and silently gazed upon his daughter. 
Carl af Rise knew the voice of his wife, and opened his arms ; but neither 
uncovered his eyes nor changed his posture. 

“ Rigmor went on. ‘See, he has bared his head to the avenger’s 
sword! He chooses death from your hand, stern father, rather than 
purchase life with your blood. But he shall not cast it away—no 
longer shall he kneel to the merciless. Stand up, Sir Carl, and defend 
your life! My father is no longer your’s; I here renounce my right to 
the title of your wife in this world, that your honour may not be sacri- 
ficed for my fault. If any one is to be dishonourably murdered, let it 
be me! I trembled at my father’s revenge when it was just—now let 
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it crush me—TI defy it. Stern father! here kneels the daughter of 
Earl Albert of Nord-Albingien: if thou deemest it right, let me fall 
by thine implacable hand ; but with no lesser crime shalt thou stain the 
honour of our princely house.’ 

* Proudly, calmly knelt the intrepid daughter, and gazed at her 
father with a fearless look, in which he recognized his own haughty, 
danger-scorning soul. 

“¢ Rise up, Sir Carl! Rise, my daughter!’ said he, tranquilly ; 
‘ with your permission, my sovereign, a stranger’s impartial voice shall 
judge betwixt us.’ He madea sign to his followers, and Thorgeir Da- 
naskjald (a scald) came forward, harp in hand. * Sing us the ballad 
of the captive earl’s revenge,’ said the general gravely. 

** All present looked in amazement at the scald. He ceremoniously 
saluted the king and the assembly; then struck his chords, and sang a 
ballad that touched every one, but chiefly Sir Carl and the Lady Rigmor. 
He sang how the captive earl sat in his dungeon, soothed by his page ; 
how on the last day of his imprisonment he recognized his proud daugh- 
ter, and swore to reward her truth, 

“‘ « Father, you knew me, and spoke not!’ exclaimed Rigmor. 

* «Silence. ‘The song is not finished ;’ answered Earl Albert, 
gravely. 

“ Thorgeir Danaskjald resumed; his song told what had just oc- 
curred, and that the knight’s choice was to decide whether he and the 
earl were to be foes, or friends for life. 

** With a kindly nod Earl Albert interrupted him ; ‘ You chose not the 
death-fight with your wife's father, Sir Carl; you preferred death from 
his hand (he said), and therefore do I give you my daughter and my 
blessing. I have tried you hard, but it joys me that I have. I knew 
Earl Albert’s daughter ; I have now learned to know Carl af Rise’s 
wife. God bless you, my children !’ 

“Carl had torn the scarf from his eyes and rapturously embraced 
his Rigmor, who, in the guise of the bold page, lay in his bosom with 
tears of delight. The re-united pair threw themselves into the recon- 
ciled father’s arms ; and the joy was universal.” 


We turn to the other two volumes before us. As a dramatist, 
Ingemann is less successful than in narrative. His Masaniello 
and Turnus are ineffective ; and though something of the compara- 
tive weakness of these tragedies may arise from the author’s being 
less familiar with the [talian nature than with his own countrymen, 
we must think his talent decidedly undramatic: the very idea of 
dramatizing the conclusion of the neid, is proof sufficient of his 
wanting the dramatic sense, for what real poet wilfully disturbs our 
existing associations? Of Jurnus we will not speak; but select 
a dramatic specimen from Masaniello. ‘The Neapolitan fisher- 
man is made at once a philosopher, an enthusiast, an unscrupulous 
conspirator, and a credulous dupe; the tool of his confessor, 
who is a fiend in the garb of a Jesuit. Masaniello rises 
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in character with his success, and goes mad only from the 
effect of a drug administered for the express purpose of disorder- 
ing bis brain. We cannot but think that a portraiture of the 
simple, unpolitical, unpremeditating fisherman, roused to sudden 
passion by injustice, becoming the casual leader of a casual tu- 
mult which grows into successful rebellion, for a moment using 
well the unbounded power he derives from the people, but gra- 
dually so intoxicated as to incur universal hatred, would be more 
dramatic, as well as more true. Writers, however they may re- 
fine, and however they may think to improve upon truth, are sel- 
dom more natural than nature herself; and we abominate the 
introduction of unproved and unnecessary crimes, the vulgar sub- 
stitutes of inefficiency and presumption, unequal to the compre- 
hension and development of moral phenomena. 

One extract must conclude our notice of Ingemann as a dra- 
matist, and we cannot find a better specimen of his excellences 
and defects than the scene in which the viceroy tries to tempt the 
fisherman with honours, in order to make him his own instru- 
ment: the Jesuit had proposed to the viceroy to enfrenzy Masa- 
niello by a potion, and the latter had answered that he would 
know nothing about such matters. Genuino, the Jesuit, is alone 
in the room where Masaniello is to be received, and two goblets 
of wine stand on the table. 


*€ Genuino. This is the royal goblet, splendidly 
With kingly crown embossed, and golden lilies ; 
This will the haughty Arcos drain himself : 
His pride’s my surety ; no concern with this 
Havel. (Takes the smaller goblet.) Quick! Shake not, hands! 
tis self-defence. 
Masaniello, this will relish well ; 
Thy draught I'll not embitter ; somewhat stronger 
I merely make it. (Pours in the poison.) Now, an unseen witness, 
I'll watch the issue of th’ unwitnessed deed. 
[ Retires behind the arras. 
Duke Arcos. (entering). He comes in princely garb, they say ;—what he, 
So late who shoeless trod the streets? Audacious! 
But this confirms my hope that he proves frail. 
# % 


Enter Masaniello, the Duke meets him. 
I joy to see the man, whom, as a foe, 
I must esteem; to whom the hand of friendship 
I offer now. 
Masaniello. 1 come to give me up 
To your discretion. You, if such your will, 
May crucify me—little matters that— 
So you respect the people’s liberty. 
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Duke (aside). Authoritative words. (Aloud.) Their liberty 
I’ve ratified; the people’s friend I honour, 
Although he still mistakes me. Masaniello, 
Here’s peace and friendship! (Offering his hand.) 
Masaniello (taking it). If the viceroy be 
The friend of Naples, in the people’s name 
I take his hand. Myself am not in question. 
Duke. Why so? Or I’m deceived, or, in thine eye, 
Excellent man, I still can read mistrust : 
A true and honest champion this beseems not. 
But I'll not therefore blame thee. 
* * * * 
Masaniello (impatiently). Duke Arcos, to the point! You have ac- 
knowledged 
Our liberty, and sworn with hand and seal 
To sanction it. For this, i’ th’ people’s name, 
Receive my thanks, and, if you hold your word, 
Heaven’s blessing also. 
Duke. Yet such fervent thanks 
I claim not ; whatsoever good is done, 
To thee, brave man, am I indebted. 
Mas. Ay? 
If you speak sooth, I have indeed, lord Duke 
Mistaken you. 
Duke. 1 would that in mv word 
The people trusted ; and—tranquillity 
Being now established—lay aside their arms. 
Mas. All’s tranquil, true; but till our covenant 
Be sanctioned by King Philip, how should I, 
The people’s leader, dare to lay aside 
The sword the Lord committed to my hand ? 
Duke (after a moment’s thought). Then bear it, gallant champion, bear 
it ever! 
Well hast thou merited both sword and shield. 
And that I from this hour esteem thee chief 
Of Neapolitan nobles, this gold chain 
That round thy neck I hang, shall testify. 
Mas. (tearing it off). Hang cords around my neck, not golden yokes! 
Nor deem that gold can bribe God’s instrument ! 
Duke. Again my good will thou mistak’st. 
Mas. I will not 
Rank among Naples’ executioners. 
I hate, and I disdain them. 
Duke (aside). Insolent ! 
Down anger—nor betray me !—( Aloud) Masaniello, 
Be't as thou wilt ; a man like thee requires 
No prince’s hand to give nobility. (Noise without.) 
Why do the people throng thus, clamouring, 
Around my castle ? 
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Mas. Too impatiently, 
Perchance, they seek me: but I'll quiet them 
At once. (Goes into the balcony and speaks to the people.) 
See fellow-citizens, I'm here, 
Alive and free: “Tis peace. 
People (without). Peace ! Beace ! 
Duke. And now, 
Come Masaniello, and, in ancient usage, 
Drink with me to the welfare of the people, 
And to our union. With the king’s own goblet, 
Behold, I honour thee (offers him the large goblet). 
Gen. (in his lurking place, aside). Hell! Takes he that ? 
Mas. Far be’t from me to touch my sovereign’s goblet ! 
Such honour ill beseems me. To the king 
I know to give his due; and heaven’s to heaven : 
Let me take this (takes the poisoned cup). 
Gen. (as before). His choice has fixed his fate. 
Mas. Naples for ever! Peace with our good viceroy ! (drinks. ) 
Duke (drinks). These draughts have quenched our enmity. 
Mas, Aud now 
I’ll show you how obedient is this people, 
How loyal. (To the people) Long live Philip, King of Spain! 
Long live our good archbishop and our viceroy ! 
And long may Naples’ loyal sons live free ! 
People. Long life to all, longest to Masaniello ! 
Mas. Now not a word more! Each man to his business ! 
(Lays his finger on his lips, with a gesture of dismissal.) 
Duke (aside). How! They obey him as he were their king ! 
‘Thus, Arcos, never wast thou feared. (Aloud) I know not 
Whether thy self-denying modesty 
I most admire, or thine unbounded power 
Over the people. Thou shalt now select 
Freely the ministerial post, in which 
Most good thou canst effect. Myself have seen 
Thy wisdom and thy skill in government, 
Shown when the infamous banditti swarm 
Was swept away. But on thy laurels now 
Methinks thou mayst repose, and bid the people 
Lay down their arms.” 


The viceregal blandishments are interrupted by a burst of 
frenzy on the part of his visiter, wrought by the Jesuit’s drugs, 
and henceforward until his assassination he is constantly insane. 
All that need be added is, that the Jesuit is caught in his own 
toils. ‘The viceroy declares his horror of a crime of which he 
avers utter ignorance, and the baffled intriguer is killed by the 
surgeon’s washing a slight wound he has received from the frantic 
Masaniello with one of his own poisons, which, after wetting the 
bullets to be used against the fisherman, he had left in the basin, 
where it looked like clean water. 
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We have now only to notice the collection of poems: these 
minor pieces, especially the graver kind, are decidedly inferior in 
merit to the narrative; the strain, however Teutonic, seeming 
less congenial to our northern Scald’s temperament. One speci- 
men of “his sportive mood we must however give, and, as his 
happiest effort, from the prologue to the volume. After painting 
the swallow’s delight in building her nest under the roof of lovers, 
the poet thus concludes :— 


* Thou, who to my Progne giv’st shelter and shade, 
Ob, hear what she fain would say. 
* I was born, a little unfortunate maid, 
‘ Before my birth’s proper day. 
*‘ Now am | a bird, rather black than white, 
‘ Aod hither I wing for a while my flight ; 
* But how many Junes shall I come 
‘ Again to thy cottage home ? 


* Receive me then as a kindly guest, 
‘ When thou sittest in mournful guise ; 
‘ Allow me to chirrup, I'll chirrup my best, 
* While rain-clouds darken the skies : 
‘ When shines the sun, and the lark carols gay, 
‘ Or thou seekest the grove at the close of day 
* And hearest the nightingale ; 
* Then hushed be the swallow’s wail.’ ” 


We cannot enter into minute criticism regarding the confusion 
of Progne with her unfortunate sister Philomela. From the 
works before us we look upon Ingemann as endowed with very con- 
siderable poetic powers; and especially the talent of conceiving, 
and graphically delineating the past, of Scandinavian times at 
least, as they existed both internally and externally, in matter and 
also in mind. He writes with great spirit, though he does not 
always know when to stop ; and, in fact, his faults of long-wind- 
edness and bad or deficient taste are precisely those which are 
generic and inherent in Teutonic nations, and require for their 
correction a long course of practical, rather than meditative refine- 
ment, and a mixture of bloods and natures from intercourse, ac- 
cidental, and other collisions, such as has composed that of Eng- 
land: we do not find the same defects in Chaucer and Shak- 
speare. What we call want of taste in these master-spirits is in 
fact merely the coarseness of manner incidental to their age; 
and not the deficient or false intellectual taste, evincing the want 
of correct judgment that eternally deforms almost the best pro- 
ductions of Germany. 
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Arr. [X.—Pérégrinations d'une Paria (1833-1834); par M.™° 
Flora Tristan. (The Peregrinations of a Pariah (18331-8345) 
by Madame Flora Tristan.) 2 vols, 8vo. Paris, 1838, 


Tue world has gone wrong from the beginning of time! Five 
thousand years have elapsed since it began; and in all that long 
interval of centuries, and systems, and creeds, that wide expanse 
of nature, society, and civilization, common-sense has never ex- 
isted, wisdom never found a voice, until lately! In all the fami- 
lies into which the human race has been divided; in all the 
quarters of the globe into which they have spread; in all the lan- 
guages that have breathed the boundless diversity of thought, and 
borne to answering hearts the warmest utterance of the heart, not 
a trace of reason can be found! The great divisions, the single 
families of mankind, have lived and died; their numbers are com- 
puted to rival the gigantic mass of Arthurs-Seat at Edinburgh ; 
their tongues, such as have not died away into utter oblivion, still 
preserve and develope the institutes of their actual experience ;— 
but all this, with themselves, is wrong. Three thousand four 
hundred languages exist at this moment, living shrines of the 
judgment of as many nations: every state, every people, every 
tribe, of even semi-civilization, in closest intercourse or widest 
separation, has brought in these 3400 tongues one uniform and 
universal result from each distinct and isolated specimen, to re- 
verence the sanctity of marriage and uphold its institution, ‘The 
yearnings of self-love to keep its own undisturbed ; the principle 
of society, to abstain from the property of others; the ties of 
nature, clinging to its offspring; the pulse of affection, claiming 
to distinguish and cherish the very breath of its own being, to 
guard and guide the infant ray of its own spirit: the legislator’s 
institute to fence the weak with paternal care, and guard the 
strong from the violence of their own overpowering passion; nay, 
the law of Heaven that enjoined the rite, and denounced wrath 
and woe on its violator:—All are wrong!—A young French lady 
has had a quarrel with her husband; and society must be un- 
hinged, and the world remodelled, and human happiness and 
divine command be alike trampled under foot, that Madame 
Flora Tristan may become a Miss. 

To attain due fulfilment of her ardent desires being obviously a 
matter of the greatest interest and importance to the whole human 
race, mankind might in their ignorant perversity have differed 
upon and contested the right mode of proceeding, had it not 
pleased the fair illuminator of our moral darkness to point it out 
herself for the general benefit of society, and of her own sex in 
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especial. * There is not a place in the most civilized countries,” 
says this accurate and well-informed lady, “ where numerous 
“ classes of individuals have not to undergo legal oppression. 
“ The peasants in Russia, the Jews in Rome, sailors in England, 
“women everywhere: yes,” she magnanimously exclaims,— 
“ wherever the cessation of that mutual consent, necessary to the 
“ formation of marriage, does not suffice to break it, woman is in 
“ servitude :” and, it seems, divorce obtainable at the will of one 
of the parties can alone place her on the same level as man in 
regard to civil rights: “ Therefore,’”—proceeds the same conclu- 
sive authority, and doubtless with good reasons for the objection 
— to publish the amours of women is to expose them to op- 
pression.” 

The remedy for such manifold evils could only have been de- 
rived from direct inspiration: we know not in truth from what 
quarter, but suspect that at any rate it was not from M. Arthur 
Bertrand, our gentle Saint Simonienne’s doubtless very respect- 
able publisher. “ Let the women whose lives have been agitated 
“ by great misfortunes render their griefs eloquent; let them ex- 
‘* pose the troubles they have experienced owing to the position 
“in which laws have placed them, and to the prejudices with 
“ which they are enchained.” * * “ Let every individual, in fine, 
“ who has seen and suffered, who has had to struggle with Men 
“‘ and Things, make a duty of relating in all their variety the events 
*‘ they have shared in or witnessed, and specify by name those 
“ who are to be blamed or eulogized.” 

This simple and efficacious device, to be performed after the 
fashion of their prototype, Madame Flora, at first sight appears 
likely to afford amusement enough. The exposure by name of the 
Men and Things with which the sex have struggled might gratify the 
inherent love of scandal in our nature, if it did not overwhelm it; but 
if every married woman were to write two volumes octavo of what 
occurred to her in the years 1833-1834 alone,—take only Paris, 
where the married couples are recently estimated at 97,000, and 
the number of the contented couples at 13, and what a sensation 
would it not produce! Every husband in France would be 
bound to read, and of course answer these outbreaks of conjugal 
affection; and M. Arthur Bertrand himself, for ought we know, 
be compelled to write his own private history instead of publish- 
ing for others, As the example spread, not only the European 
aud Asiatic, the Hollander, the Laplander, the Mug and the 
Thug, but Esquimaux and Choctaw, Iroquois, Catabaws, and 
Chickasaws, wives in short and squaws of every denomination 
with all their thousand tongues would be filling the grand diapa- 
son of griefs through every octave and chord, tone, and semitone, 
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quavers with their subdivisions of demi, demi-semi, and shakes ; 
from the turkey*-like pectoral of Arabia, the goose-like sibilation 
of England, and the Tuscan} eagle-scream, to the hen-clucking 
of southern Africa, and the hawked aspirations of the Peruvian. 
Coptic, Zend, and Sanscrit might be wakened and explored for 
lamentations, and interminable sorrows pour forth from Hottentot, 
Japanese, Chinese and Cherokees, which last have just invented 
an alphabet in time for the operation. Two hundred millions, 
the actual computed stock of the married, in couples, trios, 
quartets, or ad infinita, might thus be usefully occupied in writing 
each an octavo volume per annum, to praise themselves, and 
abuse the Beloved of their Souls, by name. 
The rabble-rout and mass of a past period, 


** those luckless brains 
Who, to the wrong side leaning,” 
from forty to fifty years since delighted to doat upon the peremp- 
tory superficialities of Paine and the dull platitudes of Godwin; in 
whom northern second-sight itself could discern nothing but 
foggy mists resembling elevations; that “ rascaille rabble” could 
alone, we believe, have tolerated in their excited ignorance the 
vague impertinencies of Helen Maria Williams and Mary Wol- 
stoncroft. These miserable quacks of womanhood have long 
since, thank Heaven! died away in England; and amongst our 
fair neighbours across the Channel the race does not seem to 
meet with encouragement at present,—even though a second 
Goddess of Reason comes forward to qualify herself for the office 
by vindicating and imitating the process that established her pre- 
decessor’s claim. We judge of her by her own words, quoted 
above and hereafter. Nor does her shameless praise of the gross 
and licentious novels of Madame Dudevant, alias George Sand, 
induce the French public, any more than our own, to regard that 
ingenious Epicene, the sensuality of both sexes, in any other 
light than degrading the manhood she vainly assumes and dis- 
gracing the softer sex that justly repudiates her. We must not 
do France the injustice to imagine, because her children love ex- 
citement and are something less scrupulous than ourselves as to 
the means, that therefore those printed abominations form the 
real taste of the people. The unsettled state of French literature 
makes all novelty desirable, and, like every other fluctuating scene, 
conceals in part their monstrosity, But the incessant jest and 
sparkling sneer indicate, no Jess strongly than our graver remon- 
strances at home, a contemptuous estimation of the writer and 
her crew; and France is satisfied, instead of objurgating, to hold 
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up and define vice by 2 poignant phrase. Still less must the 
careless tone of the capital be taken as the feeling of the pro- 
vinces. We, and the Parisians themselves, are apt to consider 
Paris as France: the two differ essentially; and we might al- 
most as well consider Madrid as Spain. Provincial simplicity, 
in the best sense of the term, can meet no contrast more marked 
than in the gay capital of Gaul; and even what we too often deem 
levity there, is but the free, heedless, and harmless gaiety of a 
Southern organization. England might have been indignant 
through half her best regulated society, but we doubt if the 
highest indignation could so happily have assigned vice its due 
place in the public eye and feeling, as the insidiously respectful 
sarcasm by which French courtesy distinguished a somewhat too 
amiable personage as “ la Veuve de la ‘Grande Armée.” The 
quantum of morals and errors may be the same in both countries, 
though the mode of developement differs according to climate and 
constitutions. They indulge in satire; we rejoice in beer; and 
both @ discretion; Anglicé, without any. 

An indirect betrayal of the real state of feeling with regard to 
married duties in France, so much misunderstood, and, we regret 
to say it, misrepresented among us, occurs in the "volumes before 
us. It is clear from her own narrative that the complete and 
blissful ignorance of everything useful or rational in which Ma- 
dame Flora Tristan remained while there, was owing to the 
absolute isolation from society produced by her attempts to carry 
her own philosophical vagaries into the practice of real life. Such 
enthusiasts are fain to display themselves all Soul, by exhibiting 
themselves all Body. ‘The fair lady in truth had had the polite- 
ness to obey one law of the Creator—namely, that of multiplica- 
tion ; and had even condescended to this by the legitimate chan- 
nel, of marriage—though, to do her justice, not by her own 
choice. But content with the merit of taking the vow of fidelity, 
she was above the vulgar temptation to adhere to it,—and accord- 
ingly, abandoning her husband, she volunteered with Saint Simon; 
the only saint, we suspect, she ever cordially embraced. 

Her volumes then are founded on ignorance and error; and 
the basis, it must be allowed, is ample indeed. A celebrated in- 
fidel abhorred religion because, as was well remarked, it was 
troublesome to him. The creed of Madame Tristan being thus 
likewise a matter of taste, she selected that which made her all 
spirit, and thus disencumbered her of the restraints upon the flesh, 
Yet ‘‘to decent vice though much inclined” she appears to be 
vicious chiefly in sentiment and warm rather than wanton: but 
society could not afford the distinction; and, shut out from its 
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pale, having apparently little of character to lose, she of course 
turns reformer. 

There is one virtue of a reformer that seems to have been 
wholly overlooked, alike by that sacred band and their impugners : 
to wit, disinterestedness, While in all other instances individuals 
are eager to appropriate advantages to themselves in the first place, 
the real champion of Reform, though convinced of its being the 
Sole Good, never seeks it for himself, but gives all the world the 
preference. He has nothing of the nature of that Epic Hero 
over the bottle, who 

* First a glass himself poured out 

* For fear it shouldn’t go about :” 
On the contrary, even should a portion of improvement be left 
after going the round of all mankind, he would reject it with vir- 
tuous scorn: if he follows the old adage—Every one should mend 
one—he commences at once with his nearest neighbour, whether 
an individual or a universe, Man or his Maker; anything and 
everything, in short, but himself. There is no selfishness in this; 
—it is true Liberality ; and this is the system of Madame ['lora 
Tristan. 

Having thus premised at some length in order duly to prepare 
our readers for the advent of our authoress amongst them, we pro- 
ceed to introduce her in person—that she may relate not only 
what she felt or fancied, but what also she actually saw. It is for 
the sake of these descriptions, of Persons and Things, given with 
something of talent, strength, and vividness, that we have noticed 
her work at all. We are bound in fairness to say that every eye 
familiar with the scenes she describes has recognized their truth, 
and their force: and that they present unknown places and cos- 
tumes to the mind with some workings of reality. This effort 
after verity as regards Things is the more meritorious inasmuch as 
itis by no means one of the fair Flora’s habitudes; but she atones 
to herself for the sacrifice in her elaborate portraiture of Persons, 
many of them outlined with truth and highly amusing as food for 
scandal ; but all the filling up deeply tinted with hatred, lying, 
malice, and all uncharitableness ; to the second of which amiabi- 
lities Flora openly asserts her unquestioned claim, and the rest do 
not require even that assertion, to be conceded her. 

Madame Tristan sets out with a dedication to the Peruvians, in 
which she acquaints that uninformed race, what they might other- 
wise have very well doubted; namely, that they will be benefited 
by her book ; though but few, she suspects, will read it: and that, 
having been benevolently received by them, they are to regard the 
unmeasured abuse she has heaped upon them in return as proofs 
of her friendship, They are, it seems, “ corrupt to the core, sel- 
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“ fish, avaricious, greedy of power, and led by other passions to 
“ acts utterly destructive of society”—in addition to which, “em- 
‘ brutement is extreme in all races composing the people.” This 
Embrutement obviously necessitates both the reasoning that fol- 
lows, intended to satisfy the Peruvians with their benefactress’ 
character of them, and to establish her own claims to their grati- 
tude ; inter alia, for the advice she bestows on them to print 
newspapers for the Indians and rob the convents of their pro- 
perty. Considering how often and how kindly she herself had 
been received in those institutions, the merit of this advice is ma- 
terially enhanced: and we admire her scarcely less for the profound 
thought of recommending apprenticeships generally; every art 
and science requiring some previous knowledge for its exercise ; 
except indeed, as it seems, government and legislation of all 
kinds, foreign and domestic, in this new school. 

Madame Flora Tristan commences her work with a profound 
and recent discovery: ‘‘ God,” says this female Lycurgus, “ has 
made nothing in vain:’”—and she proceeds to instance with co- 
pious flourishes Rousseau, Fouché, Gregoire, La Fayette, among 
others ; the Duc de St. Simon, Madame Dudevant, (the her- 
maphrodite Eloise,) and herself; who, she insinuates, has a 
mission from Providence. We can believe that the persons 
enumerated were not made in vain, for they, as panders to abo- 
mination, were made exemplars of all that should be avoided, in 
ethics, politics, and morals. The mission of Flora from Provi- 
dence is, as she hints, to put down hypocrisy, want of faith, and 
pertidy in like manner, by revealing the secrets of all who ever 
trusted her; a task which she affirms many of her sex had been 
solicited to undertake, in vain. We do not know what idea this 
young lady may have formed of Providence, unless she conceives 
it to mean, writing anything for money: but we do know the 
sage’s adage, that there never was a folly nor an impiety that 
some fool did not seriously believe. 

The conduct of this miserable woman as narrated by herself is 
a mournful example of the faults and crimes that spring from a 
want of moral principle, and from the dreaming presumption that 
supplies their place by sentiment. We shall not entail on our 
readers the weariness of loathing which clogged our own reluctant 
progress through the dull details of i ignorance and flippancy that 
spin out nearly her first volume with unmingled disgust. We 
shall spare them therefore all but what is necessary to bear out 
our assertions and censures, and to render intelligible the con- 
nection between the writer and the scenes she describes, 

The mother of Madame Tristan, emigrating to Spain, was, as 
she affirms, clandestinely married there to a Peruvian, by a 
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French priest. Her father died without establishing the fact of 
marriage and without supplying the omission by any testamentary 
dispositions. Impoverished by this neglect, her mother forced her 
about the age of sixteen “ to marry a man she could neither love 
nor esteem.” To this union the fair Flora attributes all her mis- 
fortunes; but as her mother afterwards repented of the part she 
had taken in the affair, her daughter generously forgives and ab- 
stains from mentioning her. A praiseworthy forbearance, when 
we find how her dearest friends, when mentioned, fare in her 
narrative. 

As Mad. Tristan, notwithstanding her avowed resolution to re- 
late all misconduct of others without disguise, does not in any way 
declare the causes of her conjugal suffering, we may reasonably 
doubt both their magnitude and any conviction on her part of her 
own impeccability in the matter. Possibly “ M. André Chazal 
Jeune, graveur en taille-douce,” and the fortunate proprietor of 
the treasure, could give a different version of the business, ‘The 
lady was twenty when she separated from him in 1827, and, four 
years before 1833, opened a correspondence with her relatives in 
Peru. 

We omit the philippic against “ the old prejudices and most 
absurd contradictions” that render this state of separation so iso- 
late and doubtful ; particularly as we find the gentle sufferer 
subsequently endeavouring to diminish the doubt by denying the 
marriage and avowing the maternity. This seems to have been 
an improvement on her original system of passing herself off 
everywhere as a widow or a maid—and which, whenever the truth 
was discovered, procured her repulsion from society ; but this, she 
says, ‘‘ was malevolence, arising from her being young, indepen- 
dent in spirit, and very pretty.” 

‘‘ Sensitive and proud to excess,” though never too proud to 
tell lies, she was going to kill herself; but, however sublime the 
act, she could not have seen it in print. M. Chazal too, whose 
devotion to copper admitted no predilection for labours in brass, was 
unreasonable enough to imagine this gentle daughter of Tubal- 
cain no fit example for his children, She accordingly gave him 
up the boy, but fled with the girl a sixth time from Paris—the 
modern Babylon—* the only city that ever pleased her,” and was 
three times arrested as the Duchess de Berri; a fortunate circum- 
stance, since thus only we learn of her “dark eyes and long black 
hair” “ which served her for a passport to Angouléme.” 

Here one whom we can readily believe a perfect stranger to 
Madame Flora, viz. ‘an angel of virtue” who kept a boarding- 
house, took charge of her child; and the model of wives and 
mothers, leaving her daughter to charity, set off for Bordeaux to 
procure a passage for America. She presented herself as Made- 
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moiselle Tristan to M. Mariano Goyaneche, a relation and 
countryman of her father, who recognized the strong resemblance 
between parent and child, received her with kindness and affec- 
tion, and suffered her to take all her meals at his house. She 
staid here above two months, perfectly happy, as she states, ex- 
cepting the awkwardness of her position; and seeing him “ affec- 
tionate and generous, constant at mass, and punctual in the 
discharge of his duties;” pitying also his fate in having so large 
and handsome a house, (some misgivings of scandal on his part 
having probably prevented her establishing herself there altogether ;) 
she wished to fill it, and pass as his daughter and a martyr; and 
to bring in her child also, though she had introduced herself to 
him and all his society as Mademoiselle! M. Goyaneche, how- 
ever, was saved from this God-send when she looked upon him, 
and for the first time, after two months and a half! saw the “dry 
and selfish expression of face of this old bachelor, this rich miser 
who thought only of himself; made himself (instead of her?) the 
common centre of all things; amassing constantly for a future 
which he could never reach.” All these abominations, she pro- 
ceeds to say, sprung from his “having religion, which did not 
compel him to assist kinsfolk, relatives, and friends without regard 
to their conduct:” Assuredly nothing could have been more 
inconvenient. As she had formerly lived in this very city with 
her child, before knowing M. Goyaneche, and felt hourly appre- 
hensive lest any of her former acquaintance, as she candidly 
tells us, “ might ask of Mademoiselle Tristan some news of her 
daughter,” she all at once became “ too proud to receive unde- 
served kindness.” She had met in 1829, at Paris, a young sea- 
man from Lima, acquainted with her relatives there, and to whom, 
with her innate love of lying, she had positively denied her rela- 
tionship with them—(‘‘ comme j’avois l’habitude de la faire :”—no 
doubt.) As he was a constant visiter at M. Goyaneche’s now, and 
master of the brig /e Mexicain trading to Peru, Madame Tristan, 
whom he had known as a widow with a child, now bound him to 
secrecy on this head; and for many good reasons, all stated ex- 
cept the most obvious, took a passage in his vessel for Peru; with 
a design to lay her uncle there, D. Pio de Tristan, under con- 
tribution for the blessing of her existence. 

On the signal for sailing she bursts forth in sublimity against 
her native land and its inhabitants for their treatment of “ eleva- 
tion of soul and generosity of heart ;’—and satisfying both with 
the prediction of a long “ phase of misfortune” for her country, 
discovers all at once, what we shall not translate,—“ Dieu, 4 mon 
insu, étoit venu habiter en moi”! The habiiation was indiffer- 
ent enough. 

Her object during the whole voyage was to secure M, Chabrié, 
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the master of le Mericain, as a lover, in which of course the exem- 
plary matron succeeded, to a certain extent; but long conversa- 
tions whenever they could be together, by moonlight, or when she 
was in bed, or out of it, seem never to have led the amorous cap- 
tain to forget the respect due to a female under his care, notwith- 
standing the intelligible hint that she never had been married, 
but had a daughter nevertheless. None of our readers, we trust, 
have ever had the misfortune of meeting with a dull mass of 
idiotic obscenity of the worst days of the Rosa Matilda school, 
entitled the Nun of St. Omer’s. The most gross and revolting 
scene of those volumes, so far as abhorrence would allow us to 
peruse them, bears a most remarkable similarity to a chapter of 
Madame Tristan, where, amidst philosophy and morals, Flora, 
blest eminently with a turn for the practical, actually proceeds to 
give her lover the first kiss. She further entered into an engage- 
ment to marry him upon reaching land, and yet this is in part the 
description she gives of her pro-marital consort. 


* As to his character, it is in fact the most fearful character I ever 
met with: his irritability, excited by the merest trifles, is intolerable : 
peevish and passionate, it would be vain in his accesses of ill-humour to 
seek proofs of his goodness of heart. He sticks at nothing ; attacks his 
friends with the bitterest irony, rejoices to torture them pitilessly, and 
seems to find pleasure in the pain he creates, with a constancy the 
duration of which has more than once appeared to me very long.” 


A turned-up nose, thick lips, hideous when enraged; a bald 
head, very red cheeks, small deep-sunk eyes of combined tender- 
ness and effrontery, (no doubt the peculiar charm that made Flora 
select his vessel,) aud the most hoarse, harsh, discordant voice 
possible, complete the picture of her husband elect: and we doubt 
whether the reader requires farther particulars of him, his com- 
panions, and their philosophic conversations with their fair biogra- 
pher during this voyage, even though enlivened by careful details 
of her own daily sea-sickness throughout: 

Her utter ignorance of everything that ought to be known in- 
cluded geography of course. And thus, having formed to herself 
the sage idea that the Cape-Verd islands were remarkable for 
verdure, she was surprised at their monotonous blackness and 
aridity. It is, in fact, this inconceivable ignorance of all the 
‘truths and all the decencies of life and feelings, that forms the 
secret of this lady’s faults, and of her merits—such as they are—in 
description. Banished as we have seen from society whenever 
known; her mind in a state of perpetual excitement, and with all 
the instinctive susceptibility and quickness of a woman; travelling, 
which improves the most dull and inconsequent, presented to her 
mind novel objects, either once and during the solitude of this four 
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months’ voyage, when the impressions would be carefully cherished 
and renewed, or else in conjunction with that land of America to 
which she had taught herself to look as the harvest of her hopes : 
thus everywhere her impressions were received in combination 
with excitement. The habit too of incessant and interminable 
journalizing, while otherwise wearisome to excess, presents in her 
descriptions, the first feelings excited in all their freshness; and 
gives a value to Madame Tristan’s sketches, whenever we can 
believe them, though she cannot proportion or design. 
They had scarcely cast anchor when 


* A small canoe came towards us with four negro oarsmen, almost 
entirely naked : at the stern, holding the rudder, was proudly seated a 
little man with enormous whiskers, whose copper skin and curly hair 
indicated that he did not belong to the Caucasian race: his dress was 
most grotesque. His nankeen trowsers bore date of 1800, and must 
have undergone many vicissitudes before reaching him. He had a 
waistcoat of piqué blanc, and an apple-green surtout: an immense red 
handkerchief spotted with black served for a cravat, the ends floating to 
the winds; and, to complete his toilette, he wore a large straw-hat, 
gloves that had been white, and carried a handsome yellow foulard by 
way of fan in his hand; being sheltered from the sun by a large 
umbrella with azure and rose-coloured stripes, such as were made about 
thirty years ago. Upon reaching our vessel this personage repeated, with 
gestures no less ridiculous than his dress, his titles: these were, Post- 
Captain of Praya and Secretary to the Governor; he was also a mer- 
chant wholesale and retail. * * * He was a Portuguese, and told us 
that the island belonged to D. Miguel, his illustrious master; and, in 
pronouncing these words, he took off his hat.” 

“At Praya there is no pier to facilitate landing ; the approaches are 
bristled with rocks, large and small, against which the sea dashes with 
~ such violence as to break to pieces the strongest barks, unless proper pre- 

cautions are taken. The boat is hauled in by a sailor, who leaps from 
rock to rock till he finds a suitable spot for entrance, and in the mean 
time the sailors in the boat are busy in keeping it off the rock with their 
oars. It is difficult to land without getting wet.” 


Nor is this the only peril for, being carried by a sailor to shore, 
she tells us, 


* A narrow path along the rocks bordering the sea leads to Praya ; 
the route is not without danger; for the black sand covering the rock 
slides under the feet, and the slightest false step incurs the risk of rolling 
from rock to rock into the sea. Quitting the path we arrive at a soft 
and yielding sand—but after two or three hundred steps leave this for a 
pebbly and most painful road, or rather ascent, in form of a ladder, cut 
out of the rock on the top of which the town is situated, and which it 
requires at least a quarter of an hour to ascend. * * * We traversed the 
city which was entirely deserted, for it was noon; and from this time 
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till three the inhabitants shut themselves up to sleep. The reflection of 
the sun’s rays were so fierce as to blind us.” 


In this agreeable state, and perfectly out of humour, the party 
reached the house of the American consul, whom they found in 
active duty, busy in “ drinking grog and smoking fine Havannah 
cigars” with a visitor. 

They are subsequently introduced to a Madame Warrin, who 
offers the fair Flora an asylum in her house—but she declined, 
because she “ could not have a friend there.” 

In return for this courtesy she thus describes her voluntary 
hostess—for the express edification of her Parisian friends. 


‘* She is from fifty to fifty-five ; tall, very fat, her skin the colour of 
coffee dashed with milk; hair slightly curled, and regular features. 
The expression of her face is gentle; her manners well-bred. * * * 
She was in full dress to receive us, and had some friends with her who 
were curious to see a young foreigner. She wore a robe en Florence 
and of a cherry colour; short, scanty, very low, and with short sleeves. 
An enormous China-crape scarf, of sky-blue worked with white roses, 
served as shawl and head-dress, for she wrapped herself most grotesquely 
in this ample mantle covering all the back of her head. Her huge arms 
were adorned with bracelets of all colours: rings of all kinds loaded her 
fingers, large earrings hung down from her ears, and a coral necklace of 
seven or eight rows encircled her neck. She wore white silk stockings 
and blue satin shoes. The other ladies were more simply arrayed, in 
blue, red, or white cotton: but the shape of the dress and scarf was 
alike in all.” 


The “ negro-odour” however, which she describes eloquently 
and at great length in its effects on “ her delicate stomach,” drove 
Madame Tristan from the scene—and having an interval of lei- 
sure she fills it up with deploring ‘‘ the loss of her ignorance!” 
It is a comfort to think this loss could not have been very great; 
and we find immediately after that, besides the husband she hated, 
she had had two lovers whom she really loved: the first of these 
‘died rather than disobey his father’! He had been, she deli- 
cately adds, ‘‘ the object of my entire affection;” and so too had 
the second, who, however, “ was absolutely afraid of my love, 
“and fearful I felt too much love for him.” We can therefore 
understand the enormity of which M. Chazal had been guilty ; 
his crime, as this modern Penelope states it, being, “ that he was 
so base as to reclaim her as his slave:” Anglicé, his wife. He is 
probably reconciled to his loss by this time. 

Here our fair travelier encountered also a M. Tappe who, 
brought up a priest, had thereby acquired sufficient disposition to 
obey the will of Heaven, as he piously expressed it, which fixed 
him at Praya to make his fortune by the slave-trade. His devo- 
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tion however had not been recompensed sufficiently, thanks, it 
would appear, to the misdeeds of England— 


“My God, mademoiselle, there is but one kind of commerce on this 
coast; it is the slave-trade. When I came to settle on the island, ho! 
then was the time! There was money to be had, and without much 
trouble. For two years it was a fine business; and the very prohibition 
of the trade increased the sale of negroes to the heart’s content. But 
subsequently the accursed English bave insisted so strongly on a rigorous 
execution of the treaties, that the dangers and expenses now attending 
the transportation of blacks have totally ruined the best trade that 
existed. This traffic (industrie) is now exploded by all the world; and 
no more can be got by it than by selling bales of cotton or wool.” 


What made the matter worse for this martyr of liberty there 
was no such thing as dining in the island. They had there, it is 
true, mutton, poultry, vegetables, fish, and fruits: but there was 
no such thing as a cuisinier, male or female: and though he was 
proprietor of eighteen negroes, twenty-eight negresses, and thirty- 
seven children of that race, he durst not employ a single female 
upon the task, for fear of being poisoned! He explains, 

“IT have been obliged to marry one of these negresses in order to 
secure my life. I had already been three times poisoned ; was afraid ; 
and considered that in espousing one of these women she would take an 
interest in me; the more as I made her believe that all that was mine 
was also hers. I then taught her cookery, and oblige her to taste, in 
my presence, whatever she serves up before I touch it myself. I find 
great security in this precaution.” 


This state of things is bad enough, we conceive, for both par- 
ties; but Madame Tristan is deeply interested for the slaves, 
One was beaten, as the consul explained to her, for various 
faults; stealing, lying, &c.; but the one-sided humanity and 
many-sided cant of the lady can only feel amazement 


‘that any virtue should exist where there is not a will! that a slave 
could in any case owe anything to his master ; and not, on the contrary, 
have a right to attempt everything against him!” 

** Praya contains 4000 inhabitants in the rainy season ; during June, 
July, and August, its population diminishes, owing to the insalubrity of 
climate. 

** The only trade is in slaves: there is no produce for exportation. 
The inhabitants barter their negroes for wheat, wine, oil, rice, sugar, 
and other commodities as well as for manufactured goods. ‘The popu- 
lation is poor and ill-fed; the mortality considerable, owing to the 
numerous maladies to which the inhabitants are exposed.” 


Reimbarking, the wearisome courses of philosophy and love © 
are resumed, with an elaborate defence of bigamy! We pass on 
to other details, and amongst these the character of the vieur 
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matelot, or real French sailor, as given by the sole specimen of 
that species on board, 


“ The true sailor (said Leborgne) has neither country nor family. 
His language does not really belong to any one nation. It is an amal- 
gamation of words from all languages, from those of the negroes and 
American savages to those of Cervantes and Shakspeare. Without any 
clothing but what he has on, he lives at random, and does not concern 
himself about the future; traverses the vast extent of seas; wanders 
through forests amongst wild tribes; or squanders in a few days with 
oe in some port the money he had gained with difficulty and by 
ong voyages. The true sailor deserts as often as he can, and passes 
successively on board ships of all nations ; visits all countries ; satisfied 
to see, without trying to comprehend any thing that he sees. He is a 
wandering bird, resting a few moments upon the trees in his route, but 
never fixing in any thicket. The true sailor has no attachment, no 
affections ; loves no one, not even himself. He is a passive existence, 
useful in navigation, but indifferent as the anchor as to where the vessel 
moors. Arrived in port, he abandons his ship and the wages due to him, 
goes ashore, and sells even his pipe to dine with some girl; and the next 
day engages afresh with some vessel, English, Swedish, or American, 
that requires his service. If in his perilous career he is spared by the 
sea; if his health resists all excesses, all fatigues; if he survives all the 
ills that assail him, and reaches a period when he has no longer the 
strength to unfurl a sail, he resigns himself to remaining on land. He 
begs his bread in the port where his last voyage has left him; goes to 
eat it on the quay, in the sun; looks with fondness on the sea as the 
companion of his youth, and recalling early remembrances ; groans over 
his debility, and dies in an hospital.” 


If this sketch be not heightened by the inventive genius of the 
narrator, —and few men would have made these repeated sexual 
references before a lady, unless indeed they knew her taste ;— the 
vieux matelot of France differs something from the Jack Tar of 
England, quoad intimacy with Cervantes and Shakspeare. We 
give the following sketch of sufferings at Cape Horn—which they 
passed in the months of July and August, in from 8 to 12 deg. 
of cold. 


** The sea is ever fearful off Cape Horn. We met with foul winds 
almost constantly: the cold paralysed the powers of the crew, even the 
strongest. Our sailors were all young and vigorous, yet many of them 
were taken ill; others were injured by falls on the deck. One let 
himself tumble from the top-mast upon the capstan, and put out his 
shoulder. Those whose health stood out were overwhelined by fatigue, 
being obliged to do the work of the disabled. To complete all, these 
wretched mariners had not a quarter of the clothes they required. The 
careless habits engendered by a sailor's life of adventure prevents their 
providing themselves with the garments indispensable against heat and 
cold. At the line they sometimes are without light clothing, and at 
Cape Horn have frequently but their flannel shirts as a resource, and 
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the rest of their dress in the same style. Oh! I have there seen the 
most dreadful evils that can befal mankind. I have seen sailors whose 
trousers and flannel-shirts were frozen upon them, unable to move 
without tearing their flesh by the contact of the ice with their frozen 
limbs. The cabins that contained their beds were filled with water 
(as generally happens in stormy weather in the forecastles of small 
vessels), and they had no other place to sleep in.” 

She was told that in those latitudes captains had often been 
obliged to enforce their orders with a loaded pistol in each hand, 
as the sailors refused to climb the rigging. The excessive cold 
absolutely demoralising the men to inertness, they disregard all 
entreaty and bear blows without making an effort. When seized 
by numbness, they let themselves fall from the masts at peril of 
their lives. And all from want of proper clothing. Her own ex- 
perience supplied Madame Tristan with proofs of the injury 
brought by neglectful fatuity, for while the five men properly 
clothed retained their health, the four others were entirely disabled. 
They had constant fever; their bodies were covered with deep 
sores, and they could not eat; being reduced to such a state of 
feebleness that their lives were endangered. 

The severe cold exercised also an evil influence on the tempers 
of allon board. The officers, though protected against cold and wet, 
became morose through the dryness of the atmosphere, and irrita- 
ble from the sight of sufferings, from want of energy in them- 
selves, and from fatigue. ‘The best tempered became insupport- 
able; the gayest sullen ; and our narrator herself irritable, capri- 
cious, and excited by the slightest contradiction to anger or tears, 
The cook alone formed an exception: he was always the same 
cheerful and active being, though pale, meagre in person, and 
apparently weak, He was a native of Bordeaux; and seems, we 
suggest, to have so far confirmed M., Larry’s theory on the effects 
of cold upon southern constitutions, 


“ Navigating in July and August at the southern extremity of Ame- 
rica, we had but four hours of day, and when the moon did not shine 
were in profound darkness for twenty hours out of the twenty-four. These 
long nights, increasing the difficulties and dangers of the navigation, 
caused much suffering; the violent motions of the ship, the fearful 
whistling of the waves preventing all occupation. There was no read- 
ing, walking, nor sleeping.” 

There was clearly no resource but M. Chabrié and his affec- 
tion, as she avows: but to preserve this for her own convenience 
and yet avoid marriage, which he proposed, (and we have seen 
she thought nothing of bigamy,) her planwas simple. “‘ J’avois 
** été obligée de mentir 4 M. Chabrié (says this exemplar of the 
social virtues) and so “it was necessary to go on lying,” but as 
little to her own credit as possible; accordingly, “ I was forced 
M2 
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** to tell M. Chabrié que j’avois eu un enfant, quoique demoiselle :” 
and “‘ that this was the secret motive for refusing” to be made an 
honest woman. Unluckily her lover became more the respectful. 

It was then, and in a burst of sublime sentiment as usual, that 
the virtuous Flora first discovered the inconveniences of falsehood, 
now published to the world; every individual but herself having 
been aware of it from the very nursery. She has, nevertheless, 
not the slightest intention of appropriating the discovery to her- 
self practically, as she shows. 

‘The number of vessels in the bay of Valparaiso affords at first 
glance an idea of the great commerce of that port. A dozen en- 
tered there the same day as our fair traveller’s; and the instant 
the arrival of the Mexicain was known, the French inhabitants of 
the city crowded the quay to witness, as she innocently tells us, 
the landing of “‘ une trés jolie demoiselle,” whose fame had spread 
here before her arrival, and whose ‘ beauty was to cause duels 
amongst the crew of the Mezicain the next day.” 

Modesty seems not to have run to any extravagant excesses in 
the lady’s mind, as the foregoing quotation from her narrative 
satisfactorily evinces; and we are the less surprised at her form- 
ing “ the object of attraction,” which she assures us she did, to 
all the people there collected, without knowing why. She was 
astonished at the appearance of the quay, and thought herself in 
a French city. It seems there are nearly two hundred of her coun- 
trymen there, who live by carrying on commerce with Peru and 
Central America ; make love, gamble high, and ride on horseback ; 
smoke, or ogle young ladies on the quays, and find a resource in 
cancans. ‘These Frenchmen, she observes most charitably, are 
in reality the greatest babblers and gossips imaginable ; they tear 
each other to pieces, and are hated by the inhabitants for their 
incessant pleasantries. ‘It is thus,” adds this well-informed 
damsel who abhors evil-speaking, “ that our dear countrymen 
exhibit themselves in foreign countries.” 

As M. Chabrié now becomes importunate for marriage and 
could be of little further service to her, Mad. Flora Tristan after 
a fortnight’s stay at Valparaiso determines to get rid of him by 
starting for Arequipa; but she gives us first this sketch of the 
Chilian capital. 

** M. Chabrié told me he had seen Valparaiso in 1825. At that time 
the city was composed of from twenty to thirty wooden huts. Now all 
the huts bordering on the sea are covered with houses, and the population 
amounts to 30,000 souls. The city offers three distinct portions: the 
quarter of the Port or Customs, formed by a single street, that extends 
for the space of a league along the sea-shore. It is unpaved, and in 
rainy weather is a cloaca. ‘The Custom-House faces the mole; it is a 
huge building, convenient for its objects but destitute of architectural 
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decoration. In this quarter are the large commercial establishments of 
the different nations, the warehouses, the magazines, the splendid shops 
of luxuries: there life is active, motion continual. Parting from this 
centre, we reach the quarter of the Almendral, the sole promenade for 
the inhabitants. In this portion of the town are situated the retiros, 
the pleasure-houses and beautiful gardens. The third portion, named 
Quebradas (the gorges of the mountains surrounding the city) is inha- 
bited by the Indians. 

“The character of the Chilians appears to me cold, their manners 
hard and distant. ‘The women are stiff, speak little, and affect much 
luxury of the toilette, but their dress is tasteless. In the few conversa- 
tions [ held with them I was not much struck with their amiability, and 
on this point thought them inferior to the Peruvian females. They are 
said to be excellent housewives, laborious and sedentary: what tends to 
confirm this is, that all Europeans who come to Chile, marry there, 
which is less frequently the case in Peru.” 


They reached the Peruvian coast in a thick fog, which prevented 
their discovering its aridity till the next morning. But though Islay 
and its environs present only a perspective of desolation, it has in- 
creased rapidly from three huts and a shed, which was appropriated 
to the Customs at the first settlement, to a town of from a thousand 
to twelve hundred inhabitants in the course of six years. ‘The ma- 
jority of the houses, built of bamboo, are not tiled, but there are 
some pretty wooden buildings with boarded floors. ‘The English 
consul there has a charming residence. The Custom-House is 
very large, and of wood; the church is sufficiently good, and in 
proportion to the locality. The port of Islay, better situate than 
Arica, has absorbed all business: if it advances at the same rate as 
hitherto, in the course of the next ten years it may have five thou- 
sand inhabitants; but the sterility of the soil will long be an ob- 
stacle, for, entirely destitute of water, it has neither tree nor vege- 
tation of any kind. Artesian wells are unknown as yet, and the only 
drinkable water in Islay is obtained from a small spring, often dry 
in summer time; and then the inhabitants are constrained to 
abandon their dwellings. Yet the soil is a black and stony sand, 
which would be very fertile if the means of irrigation could be 
introduced. 

The landing at Islay is at least as difficult as at Praya; and 
from the same cause, the want of a pier. ‘The village consists of 
a long, crooked street preserving all the irregularities of a rocky 
and uneven surface, and up to mid-leg in sand. Mad. Tristan’s 
name was recognized, and she confessed her relationship to Don 
Pio de Tristan, whose high station in the Republic procured her 
much attention. He himself was absent at that juncture. 

Mad. Flora, whose mother’s marriage had not been formalised, 
had, she tells us, been ever considered as a natural child; and 
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emboldened by the affectionate correspondence that had passed 
between her father and his brother Don Pio de Tristan, she had 
in 1829 first addressed her uncle, by M. Chabrié’s advice. “ Her 
letters stated that above twenty epistles from ber mother had been 
sent but failed to reach her uncle (!); related the particulars of 
the “‘ religious marriage”—which had no weight in France—but 
which alone united her parents; her father having, for reasons best 
known to himself, neglected asking the royal permission neces- 
sary as a soldier to sanction his marriage. After various losses 
her father’s fortune amounted only to 6000 francs per ann, but in 
consequence of the war between France and Spain his supplies 
were stopped, and he had been reduced to borrow 2800 francs 
of his wife’s mother, one-third of which had been repaid at her 
death by his widow. Mad. Tristan’s letter concluded by inti- 
mating her reliance on her uncle’s generosity and justice. 

From Don Pio’s methodical and business-like answer it ap- 
pears that on the news of his brother’s death he had directed 
search to be made for the orphan without success, ‘The state- 
ment of the twenty letters, sent but never received, seems to strike 
him, as it well might, with great surprise in the free state of com- 
munication between the countries, he being so well and officially 
known: and he avows his opinion of her illegitimacy, since his 
brother, in all his correspondence, had never once stated the fact 
of his marriage. 

Doubting from this and the absence of all recognition her 
claim in right, he acquaints her that her grandmother while still 
living and aware of her existence, had, by his advice, left her a 
legacy of S000 piastres in ready money; and, till that could reach 
her, he had given an order on his agent at Bordeaux for 2500 
francs for her use from himself. 

** Convinced by his answer that she had little to hope from her 
uncle,” whom indeed she charitably charges, on suspicion, with 
falsehood and fraud, she determined to try the effect of her pre- 
sence on her paternal grandmother; and had thus set off for 
Peru without any notification to her uncle, but reached its shores 
just in time to hear of her grandmother’s death. On these facts 
turns the whole narrative. 

Don Pio, a Peruvian, had been Colonel in the Spanish service 
and one of its best officers. He returned to his native country 
from Spain in 1803, and was second in command when the royal 
troops evacuated Buenos Ayres and the Argentine territory. 
After many difficulties they made good their retreat to Upper- 
Peru, losing two-thirds of their number; and often when pressed 
for money to buy provisions he made his horsemen draw lots who 
should part with the spurs of massive gold, which they all wore, 
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for a supply. A single soldier of these troops had more gold than 
was requisite to equip 200 republicans; their self-confidence was 
proportionate ; “ but after fifteen years of arduous war in Peru” 
they were finally defeated at Ayacucho by the patriots, and Don 
Pio, who had been named Viceroy, prepared to return to Spain. 
He was however persuaded at length to relinquish his intention and 
accept the governorship of Cuzco, which from the jealousies of 
both parties he resigned after six years, and retired to Arequipa 
with an income 200,000 livres per ann. He retained however 
his ambitious views; after intriguing long and ably “ in the 
dark” only missed by five voices the being nominated President of 
Peru; and received to console him the Prefecture of Arequipa. 
This also he resigned after two years, and fled to Chile from the 
virulence of political animosities. He had returned but ten 
months when his niece reached the country, and he was then 
scheming after the Presidentship. ‘ All feared him and all de- 
tested him in their hearts,” adds the gentle expectant. 

For the sake of this individual, at present Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs at Lima, the Peruvians as we have noticed showed atten- 


tion to his niece; and her gratitude is developed in the following 
concise eulogy. 


‘© ‘The Peruvians are manceuvrers under all circumstances, flatterers, 
base, vindictive, and cowards. From this character of the people, and 
the high government influence of my uncle, their conduct towards me is 
easily explainable.” 

This is candour and gratitude with a vengeance; not the less 
satisfactory because it follows a statement that “ the Peruvians 
‘* had carried on with fierceness that terrible war of independence 
“ for conquering their liberty’—and it comes with even addi- 
tional grace from her journal when she had but just set her foot . 
in the country, and had been, till her arrival there, defending the 
Peruvians from similar random charges made by a humorist on 
board the Mexicain. It is quite clear indeed throughout the 
book that every stray word of abuse, uttered in her hearing, was 
invariably treasured up by the author to add poignancy to her 
own remarks. We are disposed, however, to make some allow- 


ance for the circumstances under which the above was written 
when we find 


“ Alas! I was scarcely in bed before I discovered that it was a per- 
fect nest of fleas : till this moment I had not been inconvenienced ; but 
now their stings inflamed my blood to fever. * * * Madame Justo said 
to me with embarrassment, Mademoiselle, I did not dare tell you of what 
was requisite to diminish the inconvenience; but this evening I will 
teach it you. 


“* She placed four or five chairs in succession so that the last reached 
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the bed. She made me undress on the first chair, I then passed to the se- 
cond witbou’: my chemise, and Madame Justo carried all my clothes out 
of the room,—advising me to rub myself with a towel to get rid of the 
fleas sticking to me. I passed from chair to chair to the bed, where I 
took a clean chemise lavishly sprinkled with Eau de Cologne, and thus 
obtained two hours’ rest ; after which I was again assailed by thousands.” 


A little more cleanliness, she observes, would much diminish 
the inconvenience which infests Peru to such a degree: at Islay 
these insects are seen on the sands; enjoying the breeze and each 
doubtless, like Chryses, 


Pacing alone by the border of the far-echoing ocean. 


From hence for Arequipa Madame Tristan set off on one of 
the worst of miserable mules, seated on a carpet covering a 
cushion stuffed with straw, called a torche, and in defiance of her 
friends’ entreaties; for it seems “ she reposed on her moral 
“ strength and a resolution which has never forsaken her;” both 


of which, however, turned out but indifferent substitutes for a 
saddle. 


She had very sensibly equipped herself, despite the example of 
her companions, “ as if for a journey from Paris to Orleans.” 
She soon felt 


* excessive head-ache; the heat was becoming extreme; the thick 
white dust raised by the feet of the beasts increased my sufferings ; it 
required all my courage to sit the mule * * * . I felt a devouring 
thirst; I drank every moment water mixed with the wine of the coun- 
try : this mixture, so salutary in general, increased my head-ache, the 
wine being strong and intoxicating. At length we issued out of these 
suffocating passes, where I found not the slighfest breath of air, and 
where the burning sun heated the sand like a furnace.” 


The following passage has merit, but coupled with too much 
striving after effect. 


* We ascended the last mountain: arrived at its summit, the immen- 
sity of the desert, the chain of the Cordilleras, and the three gigantic 
volcanoes of Arequipa spread before our eyes. At sight of this magnifi- 
cent scene I lost all sense of suffering: * * * high mountains united 
earth with heaven and extended beyond the ocean of undulating sand 
whose course they stayed. My eye wandered along these silver waves 
till they were confounded with the azure vault, and then turned towards 
those traversers (marchepieds) of the skies, those mighty mountains whose 
range is boundless, whose thousand snow-covered tops sparkle with the 
solar refraction, and trace upon the Heavens the western limit of the 
desert in all the colours of the prism. Infinitude whelmed my senses in 
stupor; my soul was penetrated, and as once to the shepherd of Horeb, the 
Deity manifested himself before me in all his might, in all his splendour. 
My view next turned to the three volcanoes of Arequipa, united at their 
base, and presenting there chaos in all its confusion; raising to the 
clouds their three snow-covered summits, reflecting the sun-beams and at 
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times the earthly (volcanic) flames; an immense flambeau of three 
branches lighted for mystic solemnities, the symbol of a Trinity surpass- 
ing our powers of comprehension. I was in ecstasy, and sought not to 
discover the mysteries of creation. * * *. Never had sight so moved 
me ; neither the waves of the vast ocean in their fearful rage, or when 
agitated and sparkling in light on tropical nights ; nor the glorious sun- 


set of the equinoctial-line; nor the majesty of Heaven glowing with in- 
numerable stars.” 


She is witness to the effects of the mirage (a word, it is re- 
markable, familiar to Scandinavia as to the East;) and feels relief 
after sunset, when the breeze from the snowy mountains is as 
cold as the day was hot. They reach at length a miserable shed, 
built of bamboo, and divided into three chambers—one for the mu- 
leteers and their beasts; the second for travellers; and the third 
the dormitory, kitchen, and storehouse of the proprietor’s family. 
Her male fellow-travellers gave up the second chamber to her 
sole use and retired to the kitchen; but though everywhere at- 
tentive and regardful of her convenience, to their own delay and 
discomfort, the incessant censoriousness of the lady seems never 
to spare their slightest peculiarities. She lay awake and heard 
them discussing with the host the little chance of her surviving 
another day’s journey, and their intention of pushing forward, 
and sending back a litter for her: the host declaring however that 
his supply of water was exhausted, and that as he was not certain 
of another the next day she might perish of thirst, she determined 
to proceed. ‘They resumed their journey at four in the morning. 


‘* The aspect of the country was entirely changed ; the pampa (which 
they had reached the preceding evening) ended there, and we entered a 
mountainous country destitute of the slightest trace of vegetation. It 
was nature lying dead amidst all of deepest sadness. Nota bird flew in 
the air; not the smallest animal tracked the earth—nothing but black 
and stony sand. Man by his journies has heightened the horrors of the 
spot. ‘This land of desolation is strewn with the skeletons of animals 
that have died of hunger and thirst ; mules, horses, asses, and cattle. 
The Llama is never exposed to these scenes, which are far too severe for 
his organization. He requires plenty of water and a cold temperature. 

‘The sun had risen; the heat became more and more burning—the 
sand under our feet was hot—and clouds of dust as fine as ashes rose, 
scorching our faces and drying up our palates.” 


They reached the passes of the Quebradas, famed for their 
difficulties, where chasms on the side, and clefts crossing their 
narrow path, which lay often up enormous rocks from which 
the sand gave way under the feet of the mules, increased the 
danger and fatigue of travelling. ‘Two cavaliers preceded the 
lady ; the third, who had accoutred himself with bottles, clothing, 
and cloaks, and armed himself after the fashion of Don Quixote 
but without any intention of rivalling the valiant Manchegan, for 
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it seems his warlike array was meant simply to inspire fear at 
first sight, came behind her; gallantly bringing up the rear in 
order to steer clear of those who might slip, and fall against them 
himself, should such mishap occur to him. Her courage too 
received little material support from his heroism under sufferings: 
‘he cried out at every false step of his mule, recommended him- 
“self to God, cursed the road, the sun, the dust, and deplored 
‘his miserable lot.” Yet he had traversed Mexico! 


‘* For myself I felt the same tortures as on the preceding evening—a 
spasmodic oppression of the chest and swelling of the veins of the neck 
and forehead ;—my tears flowed involuntarily, my head sunk, and my 
limbs were powerless ; thirst, devouring thirst was the sole want that I 
was conscious of. D. José, of a delicate temperament and sensitive to 
excess, was so affected by my condition that his face turned suddenly 
pale as death, and he fainted outright. The doctor was confounded ; he 
was in despair, wept, and could afford no assistance; Don Balthazar 
alone preserved his recollection, and even gaiety.” 


Having been restored by this young man’s attentions, he and 
his relative supported Mad. Tristan between them, and the whole 
party descended the mountain on foot, the doctor taking charge 
of the beasts. 


“If on the previous evening the sight of the bodies of animals that 
had died in these arid solitudes produced on me so strong an impression, 
it may be imagined how, on the following day, my sensitiveness, in- 
creased by the irritability of the nervous system, must have been shocked 
by the spectacle of victims actually struggling with death in the desert. 
We fell in with two wretched animals, a mule and an ass, that, sinking 
under hunger and thirst, were dying in all the agonies of this horrible 
dissolution. No—I cannot tell the effect they produced on me! The 
sight of these two beings expiring in such fearful torments ; their low 
and feeble groans wrung from me such sobs as if I witnessed the death 
of two fellow-men. The doctor himself, despite his cold selfishness, was 
moved ; for in these desperate spots the same dangers threaten all. I 
could not stir from the place, my feelings so chained me to that heart- 
rending spectacle. * * * One must have seen the Death of the 
deserts to recognize the most fearful of his shapes.” 


They passed a tomb on the last mountain and descended to 
the smiling plains of Congata, where we are favoured with a long 
dream, inserted, doubtless, for the sake of the reader’s repose. 
At the hotel they find “fine porcelain, cut glass, damask table- 
* linen, wrought silver, and, what is rare in this country, English 
“cutlery.” The attendance, too, equals that in the best hotels 
of Europe. 

She received here a letter of invitation from her cousin Dofia 
Carmen Pierola de Florez, who represented her uncle Don Pio, 
and invited her in his name to his house: and she perceived at 
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once by this letter that her cousin was clever and a manceuvrer ! 
The latter sent her at the same time “a beautiful horse with a 
“‘ superb English saddle, two Amazonian dresses, (riding habits ?) 
‘€ shoes, gloves, and a variety of other things,” as her boxes might 
have been left behind; four cavaliers also, relatives or friends, 
came to attend her. One of them apprises her of the owners of 
all the estates they pass; and as these belonged to her relations, 
it naturally recalls to the grateful demoiselle “ the steward of the 
Marquis of Carabas.” But her kinsman, “ the good Emmanuel,” 
addressed her more to her taste, if he really said, 


** Dear cousin, our relations are the kings of the country—no family 
in France, neither the Rohan nor Montmorency, possesses by name or 
fortune so much influence, and yet we are republicans! Alas! their 
titles and immense riches may obtain them power indeed, but not affec- 
tion. Hard and narrow-minded bankers, they are incapable of doing 
one act corresponding to the name they bear.” 


Upon this the young lady who was relieved, accoutred, mounted, 
about to be received, and meant to live by their hospitality, and 
beg their money, pathetically but cordially exclaims 


* Poor boy! what generous sentiments! At this nobleness of soul 
my heart freely recognized him as a kinsman.” 


They reached Arequipa, a distance of five leagues of fertile 
land from Congata ; though it was nightfall the numerous caval- 
cade attracted the curious to their doors. In the street St. Do- 


mingo they saw a mansion the front of which was lighted up in 
welcome. It was her uncle’s. 


* A crowd of slaves stood at the door; at our approach they rushed 
into the interior, eager to announce us. My entrance was a scene of 
pomp, such as is seen at a theatre. ‘The whole court was lighted up 
with torches of resin fixed to the walls. The grand saloon of reception . 
was at the bottom of this court: in its centre was a large door-way be- 
neath a portico, which forms a vestibule, and is reached by an outside 
flight of four or five steps. The vestibule was illuminated with lamps, 
and the saloon resplendent with lights from a handsome lustre and a 
multitude of candelabra, holding tapers of various colours. My cousin, 
in full dress to do me honour, advanced to the outside stair and received 
me with all the ceremonials prescribed by propriety and etiquette. I 
was touched ; I took her hand, and thanked her in the fulness of my 
heart for her kindness to me. She led me to a sofa and sat down by 
my side. 

‘“* I was hardly seated when a deputation of five or six monks of the 
order of St. Domingo advanced towards me: the Grand Prior made a 
long speech in which he told me of the virtues of my grandmother and 
the magnificent gifts she had made to the convent. * * * Of the 
assembly the men, rather than the women, belonged apparently to the 
highest class of society. Each paid me a compliment in pompous terms, 
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accompanied with offers of service, so exaggerated, that they could not 
have been the expressions of a real feeling. It was evident that in case 
of need I must not rely upon them for the least assistance, and that their 


language was merely a servile homage to D. Pio de Tristan through his 
niece.” 


To those acquainted with the style of compliment in southern 
countries, it will seem hard that the highest society did not at 
once change their habits of speech and force their services on the 
fair guest the moment she entered her uncle’s house. What 
assistance was she looking for then? But if they were not 
sufficiently smitten with ‘ the black eyes and long dark hair” of 
this “‘ independent and very pretty personage,” her first act was a 
satisfactory proof of equal good sense and feeling. “ Being tired,” 
as she says, “ and not choosing to be looked at,” (every where she 
declares herself the point de mire du monde,) she declines the 
supper got up expressly for her and waiting her signal to be 
served, though she saw that her conduct disappointed the whole 
party (contrarioit fort ’honorable société, as she chooses to term 
them); she was shown to her chamber and attended even into it 
by a great number of the guests, the monks amongst them, who, 
laughing, offered to assist her in disrobing. She sent word to 
her cousin that she wished to be alone, and all the crowd retired. 

Left alone, or with only a negress to attend her, who soon fell 
asleep, the fatigued lady walked about examining the two chambers 
assigned her; and as, notwithstanding an English carpet covering 
the whole floor, the apartments were furnished in the old Spanish 
style, “ the avarice of her uncle” very naturally “ offered itself to 
her thoughts.” She rejected the usual form of receiving visits 
the two next days, because her skin was tanned by the journey ; 
and with a tact as delicate as seems to be her nature, hearing that 
Peruvian ladies of quality coming to a strange place first receive 
visits at home, she insisted on going out. 

As she exhibits Dota Carmen on all occasions attentive, affec- 
tionate, frank, and amiable, it was necessary that Madame Tris- 
tan should commence a description of her person, in a work 
written designedly to be read in Peru, in these words :— 


“It is with regret I am forced, by regard to truth, to declare that my 
poor cousin, Carmen Pierola de Florez, is of an ugliness approaching 
even to deformity.” 


This burst of amiability and sudden affection for truth is suc- 
ceeded by an avowal that Doita Carmen nevertheless has “ the 
** smallest foot in Peru ; a miniature, a love of a foot.” Which 
foot and her leg are sufficiently fat and plump “ notwithstanding 
“ the extraordinary meagreness of Doiia Carmen,” It is always 
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exhibited too in a silk stocking, for she is “ trés coquette,” and 
“ her petticoat is too short; her dress is unbecoming.” 

She had married a man who treated her brutally, but to- 
wards whom her conduct had been most unchangeably exemplary 
and affectionate; though it appears ‘‘ she had lost all regard for 
“him,” and “ felt an abhorrence for the whole human race. 
“* Had my cousin (says her charitable biographer) had a spark of 
“ religious feeling, instead of seeking out the vices of mankind to 
** nourish her hatred, she would have tried to discover their pro- 
“ pensity to good, and undertaken the task of rendering them 
“better, But God was never in her thoughts. She flattered 
“ others that she might be flattered.” 

After ten years of dissipation, heartlessness, open insult, and 
unbroken neglect towards a woman who, with one single exception 
at the beginning, “‘ put forth no complaint, nor uttered a murmur,” 
the ruined gambler and profligate, in debt and disease, abandoned, 
cureless, penniless, and unsheltered, returned to his injured wife 
to beg an asylum in his last moments. She received him:— not 
* with affection, that feeling could not return to her heart, but 
“ with that secret pleasure which persons of her character feel in 
“ exercising a noble vengeance which exalts their own superiority.” 
He lingered sixteen months in deepest agonies ; ‘ during all this 
“time she never quitted his bedside for an instant: she was his 
* nurse, his physician, his priest.”* ‘ What a sight for her! 
“* How she nourished her aversion and scorn for the whole human 
“race!” * With a strength of character that never failed for an 
*« instant, she patiently bore the caprices, rebuffs, and despairing 
“ frenzies of the dying man.” This long illness “ exhausting her 
“ Jast resources, she went with her child to live at her aunt’s.” 

No one can mistake the insinuations we have here marked in 
italics, and it is remarkable that not one of the assertions made in > 
disparagement of this lady is contradicted by all the subsequent 
details. 

Her aunt “ was hard and avaricious ;” and the hapless widow 
“from that time led a life of incessant torments.” For twelve 
years she had vegetated, for twelve years concealed her real 
misery under the appearance of opulence. 

In the woman she has thus, by her own showing, unfeelingly 
and atrociously libelled, Madame ‘Tristan professes to have dis- 
covered a kind of nobleness and superiority which attracted her 
own sympathy so soon as she had surmounted “ the disagreeable 
“ effect produced by her dry manners and ugliness.” We will 
not insult the reader’s feelings by one word of comparison be- 





* His priest (thus emphatized in the original) ‘ without a spark of religion!” and 
** God never in her thoughts !” 
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tween the woman so nobly, so too severely tried, and her heart- 
less slanderer, who insinuates her very virtues as faults. The cant 
of the Pharisee was but the utterance of a moment; but here 
five years have elapsed between the writing and publication of 
this revolting calumny. Revolting beyond common credence, 
and in absolute defiance of her own words and of the very facts 
she relates, both here and subsequently, of this lonely and deso- 
late mourner; who fancied, with Flora herself, the finger of pro- 
vidence in the accident that left her at home to receive this alien, 
to country, to blood, to friendship, to feeling, and to faith; to all 
that is not wantonness, infamy, and abomination in woman. 

The earthquake which destroyed Tacna following, is made 
the immediate precursor of a conversation which doubtless it was 
alone sent to produce; and in which Doita Carmen is, with dis- 
gusting vanity, made to express her “ admiration” of the superb 
“ Florita,” who, “ elevated by the feeling that inspired her, had, 
“ by the tone of her voice and the expression of her eye, excited 
“the surprise of” her cousin: the “ superb sentiment” which 
had done all this being simply the sage advice of “ the superb 
“ Florita” that Dona Carmen should imitate her example, by 
throwing herself penniless upon a foreign land, and resolving to 
be free of all restraints !—and to all which sublimity Dona Car- 
men had just given the most effective answer, by pointing out the 
dependent position and personal weakness of the sex, and Flora’s 
own ignorance of what she was talking about. 

There is, we regret to say, but too much truth in the following. 
We trust the eye of the really great and good Protector has been 
upon such mockery of religion as these scenes of 1834. 

“On the 24th Sept., the festival of Our Lady, the city was traversed 
by a grand procession, one of those on which the clergy lavishes the 
most ostentation, these being the sole amusements of the people. The 
festivals of the Peruvian Church give an idea of what the Pagan Baccha- 
nalia and Saturnalia must have been. * * At the head of the proces- 
sion marched bands of dancers and musicians, all disguised. Negroes 
and Sambos (mixed race) are hired for a real a-day to perform in this re- 
ligious farce. ‘The Church dresses them up in the most burlesque attire, 
as clowns, harlequins, &c. and covers their faces with bad masks of all 
colours. The forty or fifty dancers made antics and grimaces of cynical 
impudence, courted the negresses and women of colour who looked on, 
and addressed them with every indelicacy. These, mingling with the 
party, endeavoured to discover the masks. The whole was a grotesque 
confusion, attended with screams and convulsive laughter from which I 
turned disgusted. After the dancers came the Virgin magnificently 
dressed, in a velvet robe adorned with pearls, She had diamonds on her 
head, neck, and hands, ‘IT'wenty or thirty negroes carried the Virgin, 
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behind whom came the bishop followed by the whole of the clergy, and 
then the monks of all the convents. The authorities brought up the 
official display, which followed the crowd, that laughed, screamed, and 
was at any thing but prayers. These festivals and their magnificence 
form the happiness of the Peruvians. I doubt the possibility of spiritu- 
alizing their worship.” 

There is however nothing in all this that did not occur in Eu- 
rope in the middle ages and amongst a people far more civilized 
than we generally conceive of negroes at the present day, and yet 
European worship is spiritualized; though certainly not to the 
degree so desired by some, of rendering it powerless over the 
doings of the body. The same may be said of the Mystery 
which followed; but it is remarkable that while Mad. Tristan 
seems to have fully comprehended the indecencies of the dancers, 
she could gather the tendency of the Mystery itself only “ from 
words caught at random, and some explanations from the ini- 
tiated.” Her Spanish studies seem to have been limited. 

Here follow some sage remarks upon “ the necessity, in form- 
** ing a republic, of cherishing the civic virtues even in the lowest 
“ classes ;” leaving, we presume, religion entirely out of the ques- 
tion, as the fair author unquestionably does. 

In the highest classes, it appears, exists only a “ haughty pre- 
“ sumption joined to profound ignorance and boastfulness which 
“ would excite the pity of the lowest European sailor.” The 
ladies in society come to show their dresses, and the gentlemen 
to kill time. ‘ The conversation is cold, trifling, and monotonous : 
* turning on scandal, the state of health, or of the weather.” We 
rejoice to find our own countrymen are not alone in the series of 
meteorological observations that form the staple of English enter- 
tainment. As for evil-speaking, it being unknown in any other 
land, and in her volumes, we can imagine how it must have 
shocked a lady so spiritual and sensitive as to tell us in the very 
next page that M. Chabrié came to visit her, and that “ she would 
‘rather a mournful death had permitted her to mourn him with 
* delicious tears !"—Well might the bard inquire 

** Oh love! what is it in this world of ours 
“ That makes it fatal to be loved ?” 

And so tenderly too ; “ for notwithstanding the enormous faults 
“of his character I was sincerely attached to him, as he pressed 
‘€ my hands, placed his head on my knees, and fingered my hair— 
‘* declaring he should choke.” How she must have sympathized 
with this declaration !—but she talked to him of their marriage, 
nevertheless. 

The disgusting farce of sentimental vice in this part closes 
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appropriately with its atrocious climax, which we shall condense; 
reminding the reader that she tells her own story, and with the 
skill of long-practised deception, arranging it so as to meet any 
future possible statement of facts on M. Chabrié’s part. Upon 
his next call she says to him—‘ You know my certificate of bap- 
“tism does not suffice to legitimize me. I require another 
‘ certificate, to prove my mother’s marriage; if [ do not produce 
it, my uncle will give me nothing. You can bestow a million 
upon me. Get this marriage-certificate drawn up by some old 
missionary in California ;” (he was going there) “ let it be ante- 
** dated; and for one hundred piastres we shall have a million. 
“ Such, Chabrié, is the condition on which depends my love and 
“ my hand.” 

“« He remained confounded ; his elbow resting on the table, he 
“ gazed at me without speaking.” 

After some further attempts on his part, during which he satis- 
fied himself that Madame Tristan was not mad, he quitted her in 
expressed abhorrence for ever. She did this to try him, she says ; 
and we believe her. 

It is well and touchingly observed by one of the profoundest 
masters of human nature living, that a single fault committed in 
the ignorance and thoughtlessness of youth, is bitterly visited by 
the world, and destroys a character for life. But here is a woman 
of thirty deliberately proposing forgery to her lover, on the eve, 
and as the condition of, marriage. A forgery too, to an enor- 
mous amount, upon an uncle she hated because he preferred his 
own senses and the silence of a brother whom he knew, to the 
every-way suspicious assertions of an unknown and interested 
stranger. She did it, she pretends, to get rid of her lover, whose 
contempt she feared if she had confessed all her tissue of false- 
hoods. To preserve her character and his good opinion she 
proposes to make him an accomplice in forgery! If this misera- 
ble pretext be not a proof of her utter ignorance of common 
decency, common sense, and common shame, then we freely re- 
tract all censure of her in our pages. What an inimitable subject 
for the writer to whom we have alluded above, accustomed to 
trace with a pen of steel all the loathsome windings of hypocritical 
selfishness, the meanness of base vanity and hardened, heartless 
effrontery in its Sayings and Doings. How would he hold up, 
writhing in the bitter stings of abhorrent and withering scorn, 
the moral and religious pretensions of this brazen serpent of St. 
Simonianism to cure all the evils of some modern misled Israel. 


“ec 
ée 
és 


“The people of Arequipa are fond of the pleasures of the table yet 
unskilled to procure its enjoyments. Their cookery is detestable, the 
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aliments are indifferent, and the culinary art in its infancy. * * * 
They breakfast at 9; the repast consists of rice with onions (dressed or 
raw, onions are in every thing) of mutton badly roasted; and then 
comes chocolate. At 3 o'clock, for dinner, appears an olla podrida 
( puchero is the name in Peru :”—and in Spain likewise if she had known 
anything of the matter :—) “it is composed of incongruous elements; 
beef, lard, mutton, boiled with rice, seven or eight kinds of vegetables, 
and all the fruits that come to hand; apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
grapes, &c. A concert of false voices and discordant instruments is not 
more revolting than the sight, smell, and taste of this barbarous admix- 
ture. Then come crabs prepared with tomatas, rice, raw onions, and 
pimento: meat with grapes, peaches, and sugar: fish with pimento: 
salad with raw onions, eggs, and pimento. ‘This with other spices in 
abundance mixes in all their food. Water is the usual drink. Supper 
at 8 o'clock consists of the same meats as dinner. 

“‘ Propriety in the usages of the table is not better felt than in 
cookery. Even now in many houses there is but one drinking-glass for 
all the guests. The dishes, the covers are not clean: the filthiness of 
the slaves is not the sole cause: like master, like man; and the English 
slaves are very clean. It is good taste to pass a morsel from your own 
plate on the point of a fork to those to whom you wish to show polite- 
ness. The Europeans are so revolted by this practice that it has now 
fallen into desuetude: yet it is but of late years that the pieces of olla 
and fish, and wings of poultry, dropping with sauce, made the tour of 
the table carried on forks by the slaves. 

** Dinner-invitations are rare at Arequipa owing to the dearness of 
every thing, and invitations to evening-parties came into vogue so soon 
as introduced. * * * The only things I found good at Arequipa are 
the cakes and comfiture, made by the nuns. Thanks to my numerous 
relations, I never failed of these during my stay.” 


The theatre is of wood, badly built, and affording but indif- 
ferent shelter from the rain ;- it is too small and sometimes over- 
crowded. ‘The performers are bad; there are seven or eight 
actors, the outcasts of Spanish theatres, and two or three 
Indians. They play every thing; comedies, tragedies, operas, all 
equally ill, and when deficient in cloaks wear silk shawls. Cock- 
fighting, rope-dancing, and Indian posture-masters, draw crowds, 
A French performer of this class and his wife gained in Peru 
30,000 dollars. 

Religious processions take place every month ; scenes of gross 
licentiousness, which she conjectures, occur in the churches on 
grand solemnities. A mixed crowd of men and women of all 
colours and races besiege the Mount Calvary of the Crucifixion, 
root up the trees and rocks, expel the soldiery, and take the body 
down from the cross while the blood flows from it. The people, 
the priests, the cross, the olive-branches, form pell-mell a tumult 
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and confusion inconceivable; and sometimes persons are seriously 
wounded in the fray. 

At mass the men remain standing, talk, laugh, and ogle the 
women: these pay little attention, have no book: sometimes they 
criticise dresses, chat to their negresses, who are placed behind 
them ; and are occasionally laid out on their carpets, sleeping or 
holding conversation. 

The monks are filthy; the Indians half-naked, the church- 
music horrible; fiddles Xc. joining in with the organ: the singing 
too is bad; and the churches are used only as places of meeting. 

Coloured eggshells are in great request at the Carnival as pro- 
jectiles, and often filled with ink, honey, or oil, “or even more 
revolting matter.” Many people have an eye knocked out, and 
“I saw three or four who had so suffered ; but the Arequipanians 
preserve their furor for this amusement.” All this and more, it 
seems, is worse there than elsewhere ; which is certainly untrue. 

A great change however has taken place in the usages and 
habitudes of Peru during the last four or five years. Paris sets 
the fashions, and only some rich and ancient families oppose its 
authority; but ladies still go to mass in black, and the mantilla. 
The very dances of Spain are superseded: parts of operas are 
sung in the saloons ; novels even are becoming frequent: men of 
fortune smoke, read the papers, and play pharo. “ The men 
ruin themselves by gambling, the women by dress:” the latter 
are fond of travelling abroad, and prefer foreigners to natives as 
husbands. 

We give some curious but authentic particulars respecting the 
Llama :-— 


* This is the only animal associated with man and undebased by the 
contact. The Llama will bear neither beating nor ill-treatment. * * * 
They go in troops, an Indian walking a long distance ahead as guide. 
If tired they stop, and the Indian stops also. If the delay is great, 
the Indian, becoming uneasy towards sun-set, after all sorts of precau- 
tions resolves on supplicating the beasts to resume their journey. He 
stands about 50 or 60 paces off, in an attitude of humility, waves his 
hands coaxingly towards the Llamas, looks at them with tenderness, 
and at the same time in the softest tone and with a patience I never 
failed to admire, reiterates ic-ic-ic-tc-ic-ic. If the Llamas are disposed 
to continue their course they follow the Indian in good order, at a re- 
gular pace and very fast, for their legs are extremely long, but when they 
are in ill humour, they do not even turn their heads towards the speaker 
—but remain motionless, huddled together, standing or lying down, and 
gazing on heaven with looks so tender, so melancholy, that one might 
imagine these singular animals had the consciousness of another life, of 
a happier existence. ‘The straight neck and its gentle majesty of bear- 
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ing, the long down of their always clean and glossy skin, their supple 
and timid motions, all give them an air at once noble and sensitive. It 
must be so in fact, for the Llama is the only creature employed by man 
that he dares not strike. If it happens (which is very seldom) that an 
Indian in a passion wishes to obtain either by force or threats what the 
Llama will not willingly perform, the instant the animal finds itself af- 
fronted by word or gesture he raises his head with dignity, and without 
attempting to escape ill-treatment by flight (the Llama is never tied or 
fettered), he lies down, turning his looks towards heaven. Large tears 
flow freely from his beautiful eyes, sighs issue from his breast, and in 
half or three quarters of an hour at most he expires. Happy creatures! 
who so easily avoid sufferings by death! Happy creatures! who appear 
to have accepted life only on condition of its being happy.” 


The respect shown them, amounting absolutely to superstitious 
reverence, may not arise entirely from their utility. Sometimes 
thirty or forty of them impede progress in the most frequented 
streets; but the passengers stop and make way for them :— 


** One day about twenty of them entered our court-yard and remained 
six hours: the Indian was in despair ; our servants could not do their 
work : no matter, the inconvenience was borne without any one dream- 
ing of casting even a cross look at them. The very children, who re- 
spect nothing, dare not touch the Llamas. When the Indians load them, 
two approach and caress the animal, hiding his head, that he may not 
see the burthen on his back: if he did, he would fall down and die: it 
is the same in unloading. If the burthen exceeds a certain weight, 
the animal throws itself down and dies. * * * The Indians of the 
Cordilleras alone possesses enough patience and gentleness to manage 
the Llama. It is doubtless from this extraordinary companion that he 
has learned to die when overtasked.” 


Then follows some nonsense about this being a moral strength 
( force moral!) in the Peruvian Indians, amongst whom Madame 
‘Tristan “ has frequently remarked it,” though in all her minute 
journal it never once occurs, unless as told by another. 

After bestowing high praise on the acknowledged talents of her 
uncle, the present Secretary of State in Peru, we learn that,— 


* To all these brilliant qualities, he joins one passion, pre-eminent and 
rivalling his untamed ambition. Avarice makes him commit the harshest 
acts, and his struggle to conceal this degrading propensity, makes him 
sometimes act with great generosity. * * These accidental generosities 
may well throw an ambiguity over his character in the eyes of inattentive 
spectators, but cannot deceive those in his intimacy, and who have much 
communication with him.” 


Whatever truth there may be in this, there is not too much 
good-nature, or even candour, as to his generous acts: and the 
veil is kindly lifted for the world by one who, bound by blood 
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gratitude, and friendship, was indebted for her “ intimacy” and 
“ rapports suivis” to his hospitality alone. 

The sketch of the wife even exceeds that of the husband. She 
gave Madame ‘Tristan an idea of Madame Maintenon ; and was 
“made for the regent of a kingdom, or for the mistress of a septua- 
genarian king :” this good-natured alternative is followed by a 
distinct intimation that her devotion, humility, gentleness, submis- 
sion, domestic affection and duty, kindness to the poor and to 
children generally, timidity of manner, simplicity of garb, sweet 
smile, and pleasing voice, wit, eloquence, sensibility, and doubt- 
less her fine eyes also, are all artificial: her manners are a model; 
and yet— 


** At the first glance, Joaquina inspired me with instinctive aversion. 
* * Her conduct is the admiration of all who know her; for, in Peru, 
what is most admired is, falsehood.” 


Madame Flora was greatly admired there herself. This amiable 
personage proceeds to say of Dona Joaquina, “ religion is not 
with her that affection of the soul which manifests itself in the 
love of our fellow-creatures.” The niece undoubtedly forms a 
splendid contrast with the aunt—whose real character is after- 
wards given as hypocritical, ambitious, cajoling, remorseless, sel- 
fish, and more avaricious than even her husband—proud, pom- 
pous, a gambler and a glutton, spoiling and neglecting her chil- 
dren, who, by the way, “ displayed no indications of talent of any 
kind,” though the eldest was sixteen. ‘This we presume is the 
religion manifested by love of our fellow-creatures : but neither 
here nor elsewhere is there a syllable to bear out the atrocious in- 
sinuation which we have marked above in italics. 

Even of D*. Joaquina’s sister Manuela, who as the wife of 
Madame Flora’s dearest friend, a French officer in the Peruvian 
service, is loaded with praise of most kinds, we look in vain for 
one virtue; though we find her described as “ extravagant to pro- 
digality, and of a gaiety at once weak, stupid, and trifling.” ‘The 
cause of all this virulence is found in the fact that Don Pio re- 
fused to doubt his own senses, or believe, as we have noticed 
already, her extravagant pretensions—so far as to give her the 20,000 
dollars she proposed as the terms of her regard, she making a merit 
of not requiring 800,000 francs, which was the portion of each 
part of his family. With this instance of her gout modeste, as 
she happily phrases it, she threatened to publish his misdeeds to 
the whole city the next day; but staid at his house as long as 
suited her, receiving every mark of attention and affection from 
Don Pio, his wife Joaquina, and D*, Carmen; having, however, 
stipulated formally before hand with a truly touching sentimenta- 
lity, that “ gatety should not be expected from her.” 
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An amusing scene follows when, in January 1834, a fresh re- 
volution broke out at Lima, and there were three Presidents at 
once. In the confusion that ensued Don Pio was marked out 
for plunder, in the shape of contribution; but he had the dexte- 
rity to avoid it in great degree by making a voluntary gift to the 
government before his name was put down. It fared differently 
with other, and it seems worse misers than Don Pio, who, 
mulcted in enormous fines under the name of loans, went faint- 
ing under the load of the sacks of gold upon their own shoulders, 
fearful lest slaves, if employed, should steal a piece or two in the 
transit. Dojiia Carmen repaired to the balcony to chat and jest 
with, and at, these miserables, who stopped before the door to rest 
in their progress. All pretended poverty while literally groan- 
ing under the weight of their riches. One of them we find con- 
fessing his reluctance to go to prison only because his wife might 
rob him in his absence, or else he would have preferred being 
burnt alive to giving up a single maravedi. He wept bitterly; 
and accepted a cigar from D*. Carmen, given by way of consola- 
tion. He was dressed in rags and carrying 10,000 piastres as 
his contribution. According to the charitable Flora, D*, Car- 
men’s motive for going to the balcony was “ to vent her hatred 
of the human race” by mocking these miserables; she does not 
state her own motives for accompanying her; but nevertheless 
intimates, as usual, a comparison very much to her own advan- 
tage, because she was philosophizing on the advantages of circu- 
lating these miser’s hoards! Unfortunately for her philosophy, a 
slip of the pen soon after informs us that she sympathized with 
all the feelings of her reviled cousin in this affair. 

It was Don Pio de Tristan’s brilliant qualities and talents 
doubtless that induced him to select Madame Flora as his coun- 
sellor throughout the whole of this difficult conjuncture; and the 
compliments she attributes to him, as addressed to herself, are 
fulsome enough. We know not whether the excellent practice 
which she had (habitude de faire upon former occasions, is in- 
troduced here for this effect; but any one of less vanity would 
have known that in cases of perplexity a man naturally consults 
all his family and domestic advisers. It seems that on more than 
one occasion when a crisis was at hand and the least step might 
have committed him, D. Pio had the sagacity to take to his bed, 
even without consulting his admirable niece, and leave the cogi- 
tators of the place to act as their wisdom might deem best. The 
authorities displayed extraordinary foresight; 2800 sabres and 
1800 muskets were got together for a force of scarcely 800 men, 
with belts and rolls of blue cloth, “ for a uniform like the French 
grenadiers.’’ These were heaped any how in an old chapel, the 
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roof of which let in the rain; but not a single cartridge was to 
be found, any more than shoes or caps. ‘The authorities had 
bought the useless remains of a cargo, the needful portion of 
which had been previously purchased by Santa Cruz, for Bolivia. 
Our readers will probably agree with us that if this chief, now, 
but not then, Protector of Peru, has put a stop to all this mis- 
rule, and established peace, order, domestic and foreign com- 
merce (as we showed in a recent Number) he is really a blessing 
to the Peruvians; and we can understand the dislike entertained 
against him by those, and those only, whose object is public 
plunder. 

Madame Tristan merely mentions the name of this remarkable 
man; but we may add from the best sources of private information 
a few particulars relating to him. 

Santa Cruz, the Protector of Peru, is dark, and originally of 
Indian blood, of which he has the good sense, singular in that 
country, not to be ashamed. He has even converted what a nar- 
rower mind might have thought a misfortune into an advantage, 
by thus binding the Indians more firmly to the state. His man- 
ners and address are pleasing and gentlemanly, a rare distinction 
in that country; and, what is still more to his credit, he is both 
amiable in private life and generally well-informed. He may 
be considered perhaps the only man of real public talent in the 
country, at least so far as has been displayed; and with a simpli- 
city and straightforwardness which augurs well in matters of bu- 
siness, overlooks every department of the state, and visits cor- 
ruption and treacherous dealings with the utmost severity. He 
has probably on some occasions carried the principle of ruling 
with the strong hand too far; but in a country which the weak- 
ness of some, and the cupidity of other of its rulers had reduced 
to such an ebb of misery, and where the well-meaning feebleness 
of his immediate predecessor had so relaxed the reins of govern- 
ment that peculation was universal and treason undisguised, we 
can easily think the very fault a public advantage. ‘The gene- 
rally honest and peaceable character of the Peruvians has under 
his administration recovered much of its former tone, and the 
recent instance, where an invading army, outnumbered and sur- 
rounded, was allowed to escape upon nearly the terms offered by 
the Protector before the war began, evinces moderation, as well 
as a degree of military skill which previously we sometimes heard 
denied him. If the Protector had been selfish and incapable, as 
some pretended, and the Peruvians themselves as dastardly as 
Madame Tristan affirms, could they have so easily put down the 
Chilian force, a race remarkable for hardihood and a bold love of 
adventure, evident in their forming the very best seamen of the 
southern hemisphere? 
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The expedition, long prepared, and stated officially as in per- 
fect equipment, sailed under Blanco, who knew the coast.* ‘They 
landed, and plundered natives and English, till our Consul stayed 
the pirates. ‘The Peruvians, invited to join them, crowded to their 
Ruler’s standard. He marched promptly with disciplined troops 
and many hundred volunteers upon the invaders, who fled without 
fighting, shut themselves up in Arequipa, and proposed terms of 
peace. S**. Cruz publicly declared the basis must be non-inter- 
ference ; and Blanco, finding his commissioner hesitating, and his 
army in extremities, hastened to the spot on the 17th and signed 
the terms that day. ‘Their army thus liberated by the Treaty 
UNDER British GUARANTEE, Chile has refused the conditions. 

We may observe on this head, that since the treaty in question 
was concluded under the mediation of Great Britain, whose 
activity of intervention deserves the highest praise from the par- 
ties themselves and the English merchants in that quarter; and 
since the army was liberated from its entangled position by that 
treaty, Great Britain is bound to see that Chile in rejecting it 
retains no such advantage. The high tone assumed on a previous 
occasion in South America by our government leaves little doubt 
upon this point, 

We now return to Madame Tristan; and the extent to which 
we have suffered this article to run warns us to be brief. A sin- 
gular proof of Madame Tristan’s logical powers will be shewn in 
the following extracts, curious in themselves. 


** The Peruvians are anti-military ; all abhor the state of a soldier; 
the Indian even prefers suicide to the service. My uncle stated that 
during the twenty years’ warfare in Peru, every time that they bad to 
cross rivers or pass precipices he lost a great number of Indian soldiers, 
who threw themselves into the water, or down the rocks, in preference 
to leading a military life. 

“In Peru every soldier brings as many women as he pleases: they 
form a large body, preceding the army by many hours to obtain provi- 
sions, cook, and prepare quarters. * * These Ravanas are armed. They 
load the mules with the cooking-utensils, tents, and baggage: they 
bring along a multitude of children of all ages with them; keep the 
mules at a hard trot, follow them on the run, pass thus over mountains 
covered with snow, swim rivers, with a child or two on their backs. * * 
If they encamp near an inhabited spot, they go in detachments to de- 
mand provision. * * * Ifrefused, they fight like lionesses, and by their 
fierce courage are always victorious. They then pillage and devastate 
the place, and carry off and divide the booty. These women, who attend 
to, wash and mend for, the soldier, have no other pay than the right of 
robbing with impunity. They are of Indian race, and do not speak a 
word of Spanish. They are not married and belong to no one, but are 
at the service of all that choose. They have nothing of their own, but 


* See No. XXXIX, for October last. 
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live with the soldiers. * * When the army marches, it is generally on 
the courage and intrepidity of these women that its subsistence depends. 
* * It is worth noticing that while the Indian prefers suicide to a 
soldier's life, the Indian women embrace its fatigues and dangers volun- 
tarily. Ido not know that a stronger proof can be cited of the supe- 
riority of women in the infancy of nations—and would it not be the 
same amongst those more advanced in civilization, if the same education 
was given to the two sexes !”” 

There is probably no stronger proof; consequently, there is 
no proof at all, of the superiority of women in the infancy of na- 
tions, or in the infancy of argument. That of Madame Tristan 
would not have been much the worse if she had known any thing 
of the matter before she reasoned on it. It is quite clear that the 
Indian loses his liberty when a soldier, and it is also clear that the 
Ravana obtains liberty and licence of every kind; to say nothing 
of the difference between her reckless habits and the soldier’s 
fixed duties. How Madame Tristan, of all the world, overlooked 
the advantages of licence, we cannot possible imagine. 

We have no space for the battle of Cangalla in which the two 
armies, mutually afraid, according to their historical eulogist 
fairly ran away from each other at the same moment, and during 
the battle. San Roman, who signed the recent treaty with Chile, 
hearing by accident in his flight, that his foes had evacuated 
Arequipa, hastened to take advantage of his unknown heroism 
by turning his face towards the city, which he reached seven 
days after he had thus innocently gained the victory. His an- 
tagonist, Nieto, not satisfied with quitting the army, took shipping 
at the Port of Islay and placed the sea between himself and his 
less fugacious troops. In the day and night immediately after 
the battle, says Madame Tristan with surprising exactness, if 
not accuracy, the rival flight of the armies had placed eighty-four 
leagues between them, each traversing forty-two in ignorance of 
their adversaries’ discomfiture. Forty-two leagues is 126 miles, 
being twice as much as is possible, in that mountainous coun- 
try. 

After having “ by her gaiety and gravity,” as she tells us, 
** charmed the conqueror,” the gentle Flora tried her skill upon 
Escudero, the secretary and aide-de-camp of one of the three 
rival presidents, Gamarra, or rather the Seiora his wife ; the real 
ruler, but in her weak husband’s name. Madame ‘Tristan had, 
it seems, conceived the idea of imitating this lady at all points ; 
and as Escudero was weary, she says, of the yoke of the latter, 
Flora began “ to perceive that he was the only man in Peru capa- 
ble of seconding her ambitious projects.” And as the desire “ de 
contribuer au bien,” which from foregoing circumstances we are 
tempted to render—enlarging her estate—the only good she ever 
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looked for, had constantly, she says, been the passion of her soul, 
she thought if she inspired Escudero with love, she could ob- 
tain great influence over him.” ‘The lady herself must unques- 
tionably be the best judge whether any, and what, loss of charac- 
ter might follow; but notwithstanding all the talent and clear- 
sightedness that had marked her political instructions to Don Pio 
de Tristan, we may doubt whether the Peruvian nation would 
have been satisfied with the sight of a French Aspasia at their 
head, and not have doubted, in their “ embrutement” whether a 
second marriage during the life-time of the first husband—for she 
half contemplated this also—would have been quite as creditable 
to the state as it would have been agreeable, she assures us, to 
herself.. But from this brilliant consummation they were saved 
by a sentiment! She was afraid of becoming “ dure, despote, 
and equally criminal with those actually in power.” ‘There was 
another point too, still less likely to strike a vulgar mind. We 
have seen, though but partially, how she treats her uncle every- 
where throughout the book. It seems now that she always loved 
him tenderly; and therefore “ was afraid of sharing the supreme 
power in the country where he lived”—he “ who had done her 
such injury”—and the reason for this sublimity was, as this mo- 
dest and pious specimen of practical virtue unhesitatingly declares 
* before God,” lest, “in a moment of resentment, she might treat 
her uncle as an enemy:” and accordingly, she ‘ sacrificed the 
position it was easy for her to have assumed”—she can only 
mean of Escudero’s mistress—and quitted Arequipa and her 
lover, who she informs us was considered very ugly. 

The women of Lima are taller and more strongly organized 
than the men. At eleven or twelve they are fully developed, and 
generally marry at this age. ‘They are winning rather than beau- 
tiful; for the major part fair, though some are brunettes, but never 
swarthy. With dark eyes and hair, and admirably formed, the 
charm of their countenances combines pride and languor. Their 
costume is unique. Lt was found there by the Spaniards, and 
exists nowhere else. 

“This dress, called saya, consists of a petticoat and kind of sac 
(manto), covering the shoulders, arms and head: it is made of different 
materials, * * * The fair natives pretend that to be able to make it one 
must be born in Lima. To make an ordinary saya requires twelve or 
fourteen yards of satin: it is lined with taffeta or with some slight 
cotton stuff. In return for your fourteen yards of satin, the mantua- 
maker brings you a short petticoat about three quarters long, and: 
which, measuring two fingers above the hips, comes down to the ancles, 
It is so scanty at bottom that it only permits one foot before the other, 
in very short steps. It is plaited entirely from top to bottom, very 
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small, and with such nicety that it is impossible to discover the seams. 
These plaits are so firm, and give such elasticity to the sac, that I have 
seen some sayas that lasted fifteen years, and still preserved sufficient 
elasticity to display all the shape and yield to all the motions. The 
manto is skilfully plaited, but, made of slight materials, it does not last 
like the petticoat, nor withstand the continual motion nor the humidity 
of the breath. * * * The saya is of black or fancy colours. * * * The 
manto always black, enveloping the whole bust, hiding every thing but 
one eye. * * * Oh! how graceful, how enchanting are these Limanese 
with their black sayas glittering in the sun, and tracing forms real in 
some cases, false in others, but imitating nature so well that it is impos- 
sible to have an idea of artifice. How elegant the movement of the 
shoulders when they wear the manto so as to conceal the whole figure, 
which yet for an instant they suffer to be seen! A Limanese in a saya, 
and in a fine robe from Paris, is not the same woman: in the Parisian 
costume would be vainly sought the seductive charmer met in the morn- 
ing at the church of Sainte Marie.* * * Many strangers have declared 
to me the magical effect produced on their imagination by the sight of 
these women, * * * These errors of imagination do not seem improba- 
ble when we witness the follies and extravagances which the fair Lima- 
nese induce strangers to commit; it might be attributed to vertigo. 
The ardent wish of seeing their features, which they carefully conceal, 
causes them to be followed with eager curiosity; but it requires great 
skill in sayas to follow a lady in this costume, for they all look alike. 
Oh! I defy the loveliest English woman, * * I defy equally the most 
seducing French woman * * to contest with a Limanese in her saya. 
The Spaniard herself * * would appear but cold and distant to a Lima- 
nese in a saya. Yes, I would fearlessly proclaim that iu this costume 
they are the queens of earth, if beauty of form and charm of looks can 
suffice. The saya is the national costume; women of all ranks wear it: 
it is respected as part and parcel of the manners of the country like the 
Mosleman’s veil. From the beginning to the end of the year the Lima- 
nese go out in this disguise, and whoever should dare to raise the manto 
that covers the face of a woman en saya, would be pursued by public 
indignation, and severely punished. * * * The costume so changes the 
person and even the inflections of the voice, (for the mouth is covered, ) 
that unless there is something remarkable in height or figure, recognition 
is impossible. Even to the husband his wife is unknown in this habili- 
ment: she meets him, ogles him, notices him by manner, induces him 
to speak, enters into conversation with him, receives ices, fruits, cakes, 
makes an appointment, and then leaves him to begin the same game 
with an officer passing. * * * Her husband on her return asks no ques- 
tions, for he is fully aware that if she wishes to conceal the truth she 
will tell a falsehood; and he has no means of ascertaining the fact. 
Thus the ladies go alone to theatres, assemblies, bull-fights, balls, pro- 
menades, and on visits. * * * This costume has the immense advantage 
of being at once economical, appropriate, convenient, and always ready, 
requiring not the smallest trouble.” 


There is another, and still more striking practice in this sin- 
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gular style of dress. If a lady puts on an old saya, unsewn, 
worn out, and ragged; an old manto, and an old corsage, she 1s 
never accosted. She is approached with timidity, and it would 
be even disloyal to follow her; for it is rightly supposed that if 
she is disguised it is for important reasons, and that no right 
exists to examine her closely. This mode of dress is called dis- 
frazarda, and is considered perfectly respectable. 

The reader may conceive how Madame Tristan enjoys and 
argues upon the freedom of the saya. The description is evi- 
dently written con amore. 

We have now completed our task, but at far greater length 
than the merits of the writer required at our hands; and, were she 
alone, would leave her to utter and deserved oblivion, It is clear 
that the disappointment of pecuniary and other, we wish we could 
say matrimonial, speculations have induced her to vent her 
venom upon all she has seen or known, and drag the faults of her 
dearest relatives before the world. The only relief to the per- 
vading dulness of the book is derived from the malignance which 
gives a definite tint to every uninteresting scene, anxious to waken 
a feeling, though only by exaggeration or positive falsehood, and 
this often in its basest shape, insinuation. 

Poverty can be little excuse for her, since it is its worst mani- 
festation, poverty of spirit. We know in all literature no other 
instance of seeking society and courting friendship and confidence 
only to betray them, and for the sake of selling a book. The 
persons and things, however, that Madame Tristan has seen, are 
too remote from the general routine of thoughts and interests to 
awaken much curiosity even for scandal respecting them. We 
do not hesitate to say that any one, writing with the same wish to 
outrage truth and feeling, must be equally successful; for if the 
topics from which delicacy restrains the rest of mankind are to 
form the staple of one writer, the boldness may strike the unwary 
as resembling truth, though only because it is an unusual daring 
of malignancy and falsehood. 

The unnatural junction of the Abbé Lamennais and Madame 
Dudevant, the joint opprobrium of morals and religion, has led 
to the recent attempt in France of forming a new school out of the 
wrecks of St. Simonianism, supported by the worst and most 
pestilential portion of the doctrines maintained by the two writers 
above mentioned. But the talents of these Neophytes is of the 
lowest class; and when they attempt to separate from their 
teachers, and to form a class of themselves, their proper weakness 
and ignorance becomes conspicuous as regards general principles 
or isolated facts. In truth such doctrines can take only with the 
lowest scale of intellect, or the utmost perversion of licentious feel- 
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ings. The struggle of the senses is with these people simply what 
Buffon has called, the domination of the material principle; but 
carried to the utmost extent, in order to bring back society to the 
level of savage life, to licentiousness under the name of simplicity. 

Madame ‘Tristan, we hear, is about to visit England in the 
rage of pauper proselytism; and the announcements therefore of 
her personal charms and moral tendencies may be intended as an 
advertisement of advantages and terms. Into what decent society 
she can be admitted we shall not inquire, for who will carry to 
their own homes the vipers of domestic treason and demoraliza- 
tion? She calls herself a Pariah; happily chosen name, which 
Madame Tristan in consistent ignorance imagines to be the sen- 
timental purist of St. Pierre. Had she really known anything 
of that miserable and outcast Eastern race, she would have felt 
how well and truly the appellation expresses the absence of every 
virtue, and the low sink of abject infamy to which we are courted 
to degrade ourselves by the precept and example of the fair 
Heteroclite. 





Peru, Guiana, and Navigation of the Amazons. 


CuoseLy connected in a commercial point of view with the subject of 
Peru, and still more with that of our relations, present and future, with 
Brazil, we are called upon before concluding this article, by the recent 
intelligence from Guiana, once more to claim attention from the Public 
and the Government respecting the navigation of the Amazon River. 
In our XXXVIth Number (for January, 1837) we dwelt strongly, both 
upon the advantages available for British enterprize by throwing open 
the course of that gigantic stream; and the benefits that would accrue 
to Brazil herself from civilizing and cultivating that enormous tract, 
rich in the full perfection of every produce, and practicable for commerce 
by the active, social, and gentle habits of the Indians inhabiting the in- 
terior. We showed that this boundless and fertile territory,—watered by 
innumerable rivers of the plain in every direction, across the whole con- 
tinent to the western side of the great Cordillera of the Andes, and by 
the numerous streams that take their source in these mountains and 
render that vast portion of the world a lavish wilderness of unfortunately 
idle luxuriance,—might by timely care, and a slight exertion on the part 
of Great Britain, open a wide field for commerce; inferior only to that 
of the discovery of America itself, or of the route to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope. We insisted on the precedents of Spain and Portugal in 
the case of the Douro, and suggested the convenience of a British settle- 
ment in or near some one of the numerous islands situate in the mouth 
of the Amazons. The Times newspaper, with its usual vigilant energy, 
has pointed out the encroachment made by France to obtain possession 
of the territory at the entrance of this important stream. Our limits 
and the lateness of the time will not now permit our examination at 
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length of the claim set forth upon the basis of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
(Art. VIII.) ceding to Portugal the territory of the Amazons and Cape 
North to Yapock in the bay of Vincent Pincon; but we must in jus- 
tice remark that the Dutch map, said to have regulated that point of the 
treaty, has been followed, or is borne out, by recent German geogra- 
phers, who also place the Bay of Vincent Pincon near to Cape North or 
about lat. 2°15’ N. Still these very maps define the French possessions in 
Guiana as bounded by the Yapock, or properly Oyapock, which enters 
the sea at Cape Orange: and if, as is probable, the ambiguity of two 
rivers of the same name* gave rise to the difficulty at first, we would ask 
how it happened that France, at the time when the asserted authority 
was at hand. for reference, and error, if any existed, easy of correction, 
retired to the limits of Cape North, and in the Treaty of Vienna was 
satisfied to receive back from Portugal the ¢erritory conquered from her to 
the river Oyapock, defined expressly as BETWEEN THE 4 AND 5 DEG. 
LAT. N., 7. e. near Cape Orange. Admitting all that France would 
claim by the Treaty of Utrecht in her acceptation of its terms, she lost 
all claim to every portion when it was conquered from her before the 
Treaty of Vienna; and since she omitted at the time of this last treaty 
to assert her former claim in any shape, it is clear that she held it as 
utterly untenable then; and, since it is not specified, but excluded, in the 
restoration of the remainder, it is equally obvious that she has no pre- 
tence of right now ; for, when equivalents were weighed in restoration, 
neither giver nor receiver held this tract as being in the category of 
equivalents. 

It is clear however that our enterprizing neighbours are fully sensible 
of the value of the commerce we ourselves have so greatly neglected ; 
and this is evident from the extravagance of the sole pretension they bring 
forward to support their title. Its value nevertheless is not generally 
known. Father Acosta, in his Itinerary from Quito to Para in the 
reign of Philip III. of Spain, gave an account or the tribes of Indians 
inhabiting the whole line of this territory, and his statements have been 
amply confirmed by more recent travellers, such as Mawe and Smythe. 

t is not merely the range of the Amazons, though spreading across 
the whole breadth of the continent between 0 and 5 degrees of S. lat. 
that is embraced in this question, nor even the additional bend of 
the Marajion from the 4 tothe] deg. of lat.S. The Ucayali and Beni 
flow through the fertile valley of the Western Cordilleras, the richest 
portion of Peru, from La Paz, S. lat 17, northwards into the Marajion 
at St. Joaquim: and the vast stream of the Madeira in a course of 1800 
miles connects the navigation of the Amazons with the famed silver 
mines of Potosi, through the rich soil of Moxos and Cochabamba. 
The old official reports of the Peruvian viceroys to the Spanish govern- 
ment, found in the Secretary’s department at Buenos Ayres, have been 
freely extracted by Mr. Woodbine Parrish, late English consul, with his 
usual enterprise and attention to the interests of his country. 

“‘ When this communication is realized,” says that able observer, 
“Europe will dispute for the unrivalled sugar of Cuzco, the coffee of 
Huanuco and the Yungas of La Paz, the cocoa of Apolabamba and 








* Yapu merely signifies a stream. 
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Moxos, rivalling that of Soconusco, the best in the world.” The 
Geographical Society has placed these extracts in its Journal; and 
M. Angelis, an Italian, has published several portions in a periodical 
work printed at Buenos Ayres, and still unfinished. 

This immense market for our trade and manufactures, affording too 
articles of the first necessity and highest luxury in return, has been 
hitherto all but closed by the weakness and inertitude of the Brazilian 
Government ; and this at a time when any outlet for our goods was 
invaluable. Three centuries had left former speculations in the dust of 
oblivion, when the union took place of all Peru under its present able 
and enlightened ruler, who has offered fresh inducements and full secu- 
rity for trade. The infinitely more expensive scheme of Wheelwright 
would, if carried into effect, but touch, if we may use the expression, 
the worse surface and poorer portion of the Peruvian territory, viz. the 
western coast alone. We have great hesitation in receiving the state- 
ment of coals found at Concepcion for the steam communication, as they 
are entirely unknown to intelligent and disinterested residents of the 
place; but it is probable that a thin stratum of Lianire, known to 
exist there, has been mistaken for coal, and hence the erroneous specu- 
lations set forth in the appendix to Mr. Scarlett’s volumes. 

A steam communication of the Amazons could scarcely be objected to 
by Brazil in the present day, when any assistance to support her feeble 
authority in Para would be so important to her existence; and thus 
Europe would be brought in contact with the New World precisely in 
its most valuable, most exigent, and most neglected portion. But 
without the assistance and weight of the English Government, all 
efforts, even purely mercantile, must for years be fruitless, or advan- 
tageous only to our more active neighbours. 

We have given in the Number referred to* ample details of the nature 
of a large portion of the country in question, and a complete list of its 
productions. And when, in conjunction with the foregoing commercial 
considerations, we look to the advantages of a free and rapid communi- 
cation with friendly ports in the Pacific Ocean, for shelter and station 
for our cruizers on the look-out after Russian encroachments along the 
western coast of America, we shall rejoice to see Chile and Peru, relieved 
from the madness of the present objectless contest (unpopular in both 
countries) by British intervention, and feeling in common with the rest 
of that continent the value of our trade in their interior. We trust to 
see them evincing their gratitude to the hand that would quell their idle 
dissensions, and this by uniting the growing strength and resources of 
the second named power, and the naval skill of the first, in common 
cause with their supporter, against the common enemy. 

From the political part of the question we purposely abstain at pre- 
sent, inasmuch as the vote of the French Chambers two years since for 
the occupation of Portugueze Guiana, will necessarily produce explana- 
tions in Parliament as to the course pursued by our Government since 
that occurrence was announced. 


* XXXVI. 
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Art. X.— Aux Canadiens. Chanson. (To the Canadians. A 
Song.) Paris, 1838. 


WHEN treating, in our last number, of political theories and con- 
stitutions of government, and slightly alluding to the illustration 
of those disputes which is afforded by the North American Revo- 
lution, we were not aware how soon the attention of all England 
would be directed to questions of constitutional right, between a 
parent state and her colonies, arising in the same quarter of the 
globe. 

The recent events in Canada have brought into discussion 
questions of as much importance in theory as in practice; and 
the interest of the discussion is heightened by the position in 
which it has placed the politicians who have to manage it on the 
part of England. ‘The assertion of the supremacy of the mother- 
country, the denial of the absolute power of the purse, the enact- 
ment and execution of coercive measures, have fallen upon a set 
of ministers who boast, justly in some instances, in others most 
idly, of their political, if not lineal descent from those Whigs, by 
whom the cause of the Americans was espoused in the reign of 
George III. We shall not inquire at this moment how correctly 
the outbreak in Lower Canada is compared with the revolt of 
Massachusets ; but as the example of the thirteen provinces is 
naturally cited, we would in the outset disabuse cursory readers 
of history, of some popular notions concerning our American 
war. That eventful tale is often told simply thus:—Lord North, 
the Tory minister of George III., imposed taxes on the American 
Colonies, theretofore a loyal and contented people. ‘They re- 
sisted ; the minister, and still more the King, insisted upon the 
supremacy of England, and sent troops to enforce a compliance 
with her demands. The Whigs in the English Parliament 
maintained that the Colonists were in the right; the Americans 
made a vigorous resistance; and their successes and our conse- 
quent disasters, and the voice of the suffering and indignant 
people of England, compelled the Tory ministers to submit, and 
acknowledge the independence of the United States. 

This story, perhaps in no part absolutely false, overleaps pre- 
cisely the circumstances which are most important at this moment, 
because they regard the commencement and early events of the 
Colonial contest.—America was first taxed by a Whig minister, 
the assertion of supreme right was made by a minister and a 
party eminently and boastfully Whiggish, the independence of 
the Colonies was most scornfully repudiated by the most eloquent 
of the opponents of taxation, ‘The war was not undertaken 
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against the remonstrances of the people, nor was it for a long 
time unpopular. 

Whether or not we are now at the commencement of a struggle, 
which after a protracted war will end in the establishment, in 
spite of our efforts, of a second American Republic, we do not 
pretend to conjecture; but we hope that those who live to the 
conclusion will not forget the commencement, but will recollect 
that the free constitution of Canada is suspended, and the deci- 
sions of the representatives of a people set at nought, by the 
disciples of Locke, and the admirers of Sidney, and by those pro- 
fessing Whigs who have recently asserted, and pretended to act 
upon the doctrine, that the will of a people, signified through an 
elective assembly, is and ought to be supreme. 

With these preliminary remarks, we introduce our history of 
the present controversy. We fear that both in our narrative and 
our observations we must commit plagiaries : but the narrative is 
necessary, notwithstanding that it has been well given in speeches 
and pamphlets; and we cannot always distinguish between the 
observations which we have borrowed, and those in which we have 
merely coincided with others. 

Those who are fond of tracing governments to their supposed 
origin, will not forget that Canada was a conquered province. 
‘The constitution may in one sense be said to be founded upon an 
original contract, if the articles of capitulation and cession be 
taken to constitute that agreement. But without reverting to 
the fancies which we exposed in our former number, it is only 
necessary to observe, that there is no allegation of any breach of 
the agreement by which Canada came into our possession, ‘To- 
leration of her religion was all that was promised; this, and more 
than this, has been uninterruptedly enjoyed. If the rights of the 
Canadian people were to rest upon the circumstances under which 
their allegiance was transferred from France to England, a free 
or representative constitution would certainly not be among 
them. 

In 1774 a constitution was given to Canada,* then constituting 
the one province of Quebec ; by this instrument the free exercise 
of the Roman Catholic religion was secured, and the French law 
in civil cases, which had been temporarily superseded, was re- 
stored: of these provisions, which were intended and accepted as 
concessions to the natives, it would be unnecessary to speak, but 
for one or two remarkable passages in the debate upon them in 
the House of Commons.+ 


* Act 14 Geo, ITI. c. 83. + Parl. Hist, xvii. 1357, 
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Tt was objected to the Bill, that in placing the government in 
the hands of a governor and council, it erected a despotism in 
Canada. Lord North’s reply was, that the “ number of English 
settlers who must choose the Assembly,” if one were constituted, 
was very small. And it was thought cruel to have an Assembly 
chosen by so small a body, govern a large one. No one who 
spoke appears to have contemplated the possibility of giving any 
share in the election to the Canadians themselves. ‘There was 
much talk of English liberty, but none of the freedom of man- 
kind. Yet the speakers were the men, who soon afterwards es- 
poused the cause of America, upon the principles of Locke; and 
at no very distant period panegyrized a revolution based upon the 
inalienable rights of man. And the other principal ground of 
opposition to the bill was, that it established in this French 
Colony too much of the French law, and of the Romish religion.* 

The merchants of London trading to Canada, and the Cor- 
poration of London, petitioned against the Bill as suspending the 
English laws, establishing arbitrary power and favouring the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. They called on M. Morin and others to 
speak in favour of the English laws being exercised in Canada.” 
General Carleton also (afterwards Lord Dorchester) and Mr. 
Maseres, (the late Cursitor Baron,) were examined as to the dis- 
positions of the Canadians to receive English institutions :— 

** Mr. Mackworth.—Did they disapprove the trial by jury ? 

* General Carleton.—Very much ; they have often said to me that they 
thought it very extraordinary that English gentlemen should think their 
property safer in the determination of tailors, shoemakers, mixed with 
people in trade, than in that of the judges. 

** Lord North.—Did they express wishes of having an Assembly ? 

** General Carleton.—Very much the contrary. In the conversation 
I have had with them, they have all said that when they found what 
disputes the other Colonies had with the crown, they would much rather 
be without them ; and when they supposed that an Assembly, if they 
had one, would be chosen from the old British subjects, they expressed 
an horror at the idea of one. 

“ Mr. T. Townshend.—Would not the Canadians think an Assembly 
a great benefit ? 

“© Mr. Hay (Chief Justice of Canada).—Very far from it; they are 
too ignorant a people to understand the value of a free government. 
They are exceedingly obedient ; would obey the king’s command, let it 
be what it may: if he ordered an Assembly to meet they would go ; 
but they would not know what to do when they came there ; the fact is, 
they are not capable of that government ; they do not expect it, it is 
contrary to all their _— to all their sitll to all their maxims ; 


* Colonel Barré, xvii, 1361. 
NO. XLI. VOL. XXI, Oo 
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their idea of a House of Assembly is that of a house of riot and confu- 
sion, which meets only to impede public business, and distress the 
crown, all which is a system extremely contrary to the ideas and prin- 
ciples of the Canadians. 

“* Mr. Townshend.—Do you know if the Canadians are desirous of 
having an Assembly to represent them in the government of the pro- 
vince ? 

*« M. de Lotbiniére.* —They are very desirous of it. 

“ Mr. Townshend.—Why then have they not made representations to 
that purpose ? 

** M. de Lotbiniere.—Because they understand, that if they were grati- 
fied with an Assembly they would in consequence have the expenses of 
government to support, which in the present state of the province would 
be much more than they can support. 

“ Lord North.—Did M. de Lotbiniére ever hear any material objec- 
tions to the establishment of a Legislative Council ? 

“ M. de Lotbiniére.—I never heard it particularly debated, nor any 
objections. 

“ Mr. T. Townshend.—Does he think the Canadians are not more de- 
sirous of a more free government than a Governor with a Council, the 
members of which are appointed, removed, and suspended by him ? 

“* M. de Lotbiniére.—They would certainly desire a freer government. 

“* Lord Beauchamp.—But if some of the noblesse were admitted into 
that Council, would they not then be well satisfied ? 

“ M. de Lotbiniére.—They might then be satisfied. 

** Lord North.—Would the noblesse be desirous of an Assembly in 
which the bourgeois were admitted to sit in common with themselves ? 

* M. de Lothiniére.—I do not apprehend they would object to that, if 
it was the king’s pleasure so to have it.” 


The Bill passed, but in the following Session, the British in- 
habitants of the Colony petitioned} against it upon the same 
grounds as their brethren in England, alleging moreover that their 
number and importance had been underrated. 

It was in 1791 { that the Constitution was granted, which is 
now in discussion and in jeopardy. It has lately been said, but 
we know not upon what authority, that this Constitution was de- 
vised by Lord Grenville ; however that might be, it was intro- 
-duced by Mr. Pitt, then the minister acting at that time, as we 
believe, in perfect harmony with Lord Grenville who had been 
recently introduced into his Cabinet. By this new Constitution, 
or rather Constitutions,—for the province of Quebec was now di- 
vided into the two provinces of U pper and Lower Canada,—it was 
avowedly intended to assimilate the form of government in these 
Colonies, to the Constitution of England. ‘The Governor stood 








* A Canadian, and one of the noblesse. t Journal, xxxv. 384. 
¢ Act 31 Geo. III. cap. 31. 
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for the King; a Legislative Council appointed by the crown, for 
the House of Lords; and a Legislative Assembly, elected by the 
people, for the House of Commons.* And this assimilation was 
carried so far, that power was given to the crown to create here- 
ditary members of the Legislative Council, of which the other 
members were to hold for life. 

There are few greater admirers of Mr. Pitt than we are; yet 
we must admit that the notion of assimilating the Constitution of 
a Colony to that of an independent State, was radically wrong. 
It arose, with his projects of Parliamentary Reform, out of the 
youthful and untempered notions which Mr, Pitt imbibed from 
his father, and from those with whom he was associated at the 
end of the American war. And he overlooked this simple dis- 
tinction ; the Constitution of England contemplates and provides 
a supreme and independent power, whereas it was not intended 
to give supreme power to a Colony; and however liberally the 
Colony might be governed, there must always be questions to be 
decided by the King and Parliament of Great Britain, without 
reference to the wishes, or even the interests of the Colony. Such 
are questions of peace and war, of trade with the mother-country, 
with other colonies, and with foreign states; and those questions 
of much rarer occurrence, but strictly within the purview of the 
Constitution, which regard the succession to the throne. 

From 1782 to 1800 Great Britain and L[reland were in a rela- 
tive position in which collisions of this nature might have occurred ; 
and though the difference which the French war might have occa- 
sioned did not in fact exist, there was a case, not two years previous 
to 1791, in which the Irish and British Parliaments proceeded 
differently, in reference to a regency, upon the then temporary 
disability of George LII. A little want of discretion, and a con-. 
tinued illness, might have made this a mortal quarrel, and have 
divided the royal authority. 

We mention these things here to show that the statesmen of 
1791, if they really did persuade themselves that they were ex- 
tending to the Canadians the benefits of the English Constitution, 
were misled by names, mistaking circumstances; their intentions 
were benevolent, but their attempts were delusive. The extent 
and effect of the delusion we shall soon exhibit. 

Another branch of the measure of 1791 was the separation of 
the provinces of Lower and Upper Canada. Almost all parties 
now concur in condemning this separation;—which stood, how- 





* The qualification of an elector was fixed at forty shillings in land in the country 
districts, and a house of five pounds in the towns, The division into representative 
districts was left to the governor. 
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ever, when adopted upon intelligible and attractive grounds of 
policy. Lower Canada was for the most part inhabited by the 
descendants of the French, who had their own Roman Catholic 
religion, and for the most part their French laws, including very 
peculiar laws affecting the tenure of land. Upper Canada was 
peopled by emigrants from the former British provinces, now 
composing the United States, and by English settlers,—chiefly 
if not entirely Protestants, and attached to the laws and customs 
of England. With the wish to give to the English in Canada the 
advantages which, as they then alleged, they lost in 1774, there 
was also a sincere desire to secure to the French Canadians their 
religion and customs; and this liberal policy, it was thought, 
would be most effectually realized by separating them from the 
rest of the Colony.* 

But several circumstances were overlooked. First, Lower 
Canada, though principally peopled by the French, was also oc- 
cupied by English settlers, not inconsiderable in number; this 
indeed was admitted ; but due allowance was not made for the 
tendency of the English settlers to increase rapidly, nor was it 
sufficiently considered that this race was more enterprizing than 
the natives, more likely to acquire property and importance. 

Secondly, the two Provinces being both situated on one great 
navigable river, that which was nearer to its mouth, or Lower 
Canada, had a great advantage over the other, which was thus in 
some degree dependent upon it. It was impossible to make a 
truly equal division of a country so circumstanced. 

Much praise has lately been given to Mr. Fox, for the supe- 
riority of his plans, at this time, over those of Mr. Pitt. Fox 
himself would hardly claim this merit, for the case was, as he ad- 
mitted, one of great doubt; while the minister leant one way, the 
leader of opposition naturally inclined the other. He observed 
truly, which Pitt did not deny, that a pdrtion of British settlers 
would be left in Lower Canada, subject to an Assembly almost 
entirely French; but he contemplated with much complacency 
the alternative, which would place the French Canadians under 
the dominance of the English party, which in an assembly com- 
mon to the undivided province, would have the majority. It is 
true that he spoke of making laws by which matters might be re- 
gulated between the two races, but he did not, and could not say, 
how those laws could be framed, and rendered acceptable. 


__ * See Mr, Pitt’s speech, March 4, 1791, Parl. Hist. xxxviii, 1377. “The division, 
it was hoped, could be made in such a manner as to give each a great majority in their 


own particular part, although it could not be expected to draw a line of complete sepa- 
ration.” 
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The plan of Pitt had assuredly more of what would now be 
styled a /tberal character than that of Fox. It approached more 
nearly to the principle of self-government, under laws of the 
choice or preference of the people. 

But under another head, Fox’s views were the more democratic: 
he objected not only to the hereditary seats in the Legislative 
Council, but to the seats for life. He proposed an Elective 
Council, the qualification of the councillors being “ infinitely 
higher” than those of the members of the Assembly, and those of 
the electors in proportion. In making this suggestion he argued 
strongly for an aristocracy, as an integral part of the legislature, 
but contended that in a country like Canada, property was the fit 
basis of aristocracy. ‘To hereditary seats he was opposed, because 
there were not in Canada the materials for a body similar to our 
House of Lords. ‘To the councillors for life he objected as being 
too much dependent upon the crown.* Pitt and Burke both 
answered, that it was of the essence of an Upper Chamber, cor- 
responding with our House of Lords, to be more near to the 
crown than to the people. 

All agreed that there must be an Upper Chamber very dif- 
ferent in its composition from the Lower; there was unquestion- 
ably much difficulty in constructing this body, but we believe that 
the difficulties of Fox’s plan would have been as great as those of 
Pitt’s. 

It is true that Canada did not contain persons to whom, ac- 
cording to our notions, peerages would be appropriate. But is it 
less true, that there were not in the province persons sufficiently 
raised above the rest to satisfy Mr. Fox’s condition? The laws 
and habits of the French Canadians were not favorable to the 
growth of an aristocracy of any sort, and we doubt whether per- 
sons were to be found so “ infinitely higher” than the rest in point 
of property, as to entitle them to selection, nor perhaps, a suffi- 
ciency of more substantial electors. We find in the act, no 
qualification prescribed for the members of the Assembly. It is 
difficult to account for this omission, unless in fact there was so 











* In arguing this point, Mr. Fox gave a decided opinion against the introduction of 
peerages for lite into our English system :— The check upon making peers here, he 
had ever considered as attended with this advantage, that when the king made a peer, 
he entailed an hereditary legislator on the country. A doubt existed whether the king 
had a right to make a peer for life, without his title being hereditary, and at this time 
he understood there was such a judicial question collaterally cxisting in the House of 
Lords, which was a clear proof that the practice was unknown. If the crown had such 
a power, the life peers might overwhelm the hereditary peerage, and thus destroy the con- 
stitutional control of the aristocracy in case they attempted to resist the crown. "—D. 413, 
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much of equality, that no line of distinction could be drawn be- 
tween the electors and the eligible, and if it be now true that 
some even of the latter cannot write, it is probable that in 1791 
there were still fewer who could be assigned to a superior class. 

How then could the Upper Chamber be constituted? How 
was a select body of men to be got together, not representing the 
mass, or even the lower orders of the class of persons sufficiently 
intelligent to be entrusted with the suffrage, but occupying a po- 
sition infinitely higher? It was avowedly intended that this body 
should operate as a check upon the more popular Assembly,—a 
check more requisite than in England, in proportion to the want 
of property and education in that Assembly. It was intended 
also, that these members of the Upper Chamber should have 
some connection with the crown, and yet not be from time to 
time dependent upon the crown for their seats. 

We cannot easily see what other course could be taken than 
that which was taken;—enabling the Government to select, as 
legislative councillors for life, the best qualified men that cir- 
cumstances might produce ; and, always bearing in mind that 
the English constitution was the acknowledged model, it appears 
to us quiteright, and almost a matter of course, that if persons should 
arise, as society advanced in civilization, who had acquired a con- 
siderable permanent interest in the soil, and even a family influ- 
ence, it should be lawful to make the seat in the Chamber here- 
ditary in the family of such persons, so as gradually to relieve 
the Government from the invidious and difficult task of selection ; 
and by raising up an independent aristocracy with its due weight 
in the legislature, correcting and finally overcoming the very evil, 
—dependance upon Government,—which Fox had deplored. 

And be it observed that the French Canadians were not, like 
the inhabitants of many of the thirteen states, republican in their 
origin, or puritans in church or state. It would seem from the 
evidence of 1774 that they were monarchical in their feelings, 
and that a privileged noblesse was familiar to them. ‘To such 
men, the notion of hereditary titles of honour could not be alto- 
gether strange. 

But it is not only among men bringing with them the ancient 
“ customs of Paris” that such titles are acceptable. Some of 
the leaders of the American Revolution were discussing soon 
after they had completed their triumph the means by which Lord 
North might have averted it. The prevalent opinion was, that if 
England had given to the discontented provinces a representation 
in the British House of Commons, and had conferred titles of 
honour upon some of the most eminent Americans, the sepa- 
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ration might have been avoided.* We know not for certain, 
whether English peerages were contemplated, or a new provincial 
nobility, but the fact in either form would help to justify the 
measure of 1791, 

Not one of the eminent statesmen who discussed the mode of 
assimilating tae Canadian to the English Constitution, saw the 
utter absurdity of the attempt. 

Nor was any thing said in those debates on the subject of 
finance, although so much of the working of the British Consti- 
tution turns upor money. But it is important to observe that 
an act was in exisence + (of which we shall hear more presently) 
by which certain inport duties were imposed at Quebec (in lieu 
of others which hac been collected by the French government) 
in order “ to estabish a fund towards further defraying the 
charges of the adminitration of justice, and support of the civil 
Government within the province of Quebec;” and that the re- 
venue thus arising was ty be applied to its purpose by the Lords 
of the Treasury in Enghnd, and the surplus, if any, to remain 
for the future dispositin of Parliament.” ‘The Crown was at 
this time possessed of certin casual and hereditary revenues, of 
which it had the absolute disposal. Clearly, therefore, it was 
not the intention of the franers of the arrangement of 1791, that 
the Crown should be depenent upon the provincial Assembly 
for the ordinary expenses of alministration. If not, and the Go- 
vernment were not under the ecessity of applying for a mutiny 
bill, or for extraordinary supples, the power of the purse which 
the Constitution gave to the Asembly, could not be so used as 
to control or distress the Goveument. And consequently, the 
incompatibility of this power wit the condition of a dependent 
colony would not be felt. 

The provincial legislature might 9 on making provision, sub- 
ject to the veto of the Crown, for all teal purposes, and working 
its constitutional powers on this conbed scale, without affect. 
ing the movement of the great machine f imperial government. 

In this view the imitation of the BritisiConstitution would be 
less perfect, but it would be as complete as the nature of the 
case admits, and the attempt to effect it Wald be neither so ab- 
surd nor so dangerous as it appears In ay other view. We 
make this observation as well for the vindicdgn of Mr. Pitt and 


* We derive this anecdote from a very intelligent Americ, gentleman who was in 
England in 1837, and whom we met when employed in reCUing, for the instruction 
of some of his younger countrymen, what had passed upon t. occasion to which we 
refer. Should this note meet his eye, he will, perhaps, with the Grtesy which we know 
belongs to him, communicate to us an authentic account of the nyersation which we 
have imperfectly narrated. 

+ Act 14 Geo. IIL, c. 88. 
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the ministers of 1791, as by way of introduction to what we 
shall presently offer with a view to the future. And it will be 
seen that it is the deviation from the course which we have de- 
scribed, that produced the present embarrassment. 

We cannot in this place trace the several steps by which the 
Assembly arrived not only at the power of refusing supplies 
altogether, and, as we may say almost without a metaphor, starv- 
ing the Government. So much as is necessary of this delineation 
will appear in the account of more recent events which we think 
it sufficient to commence with the year 1828. 

In that year the whole system was reviewed in Parliament. 
The complaints of the Lower Canadians ag:inst the Governor 
(Lord Dalhousie) and the Legislative Council and also against the 
British Parliament, were referred to a Comnittee of the House 
of Commons. 

The suggestions however of the Canala Committee of 1828 
were carried into effect between 1828 ad 1832, It is a very 
important point in this case, that the Legislative Assembly of 
Lower Canada acknowledged that therecommendations of this 
Committee embraced all their grievances ; and England has there- 
fore a right to say that her account with Lower Canada up to 
1828 is “ even and quit,” and if theColony now alleges a griev- 
ance it must be sought in some pro€eding subsequent to 1828. 

What the grievances were in 1@8, and how they were re- 
dressed, appears no where so cleayy as in a minute recorded by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, at the mm@ent in which he quitted the 
Colonial Office over which he préided for five months, with assi- 
duity, temper, and ability, nowUniversally acknowledged. To 
this paper, the present ministe» have appealed, and it may justly 
be considered as no party docvéent, but the manifesto of Englaad 
herself. 

It is too long for inser®D, vor would we willingly copy so 
much of it, as to deter reae's from perusing it* at length. 

First among the conce‘!ons enumerated by Lord Aberdeen, 
and foremost among th points now at issue between England 
and the Colony, is the tter of finance. For some time previous 
to 1828 the expenses / the civil government of Lower Canada 
were provided by the 2venues imposed by the act of 14 Geo, III. 
c. 88, (as before metioned,) and appropriated by the English 
treasury, partly by um of 5000/. per annum previously appro- 
priated by the Candian legislature, and partly by revenues levied 








* Itisin p. 36 of Cc™mons Papers, No. 113 of 1836, but it will be found at the end 
of “ The Canadian Cofoversy,” ascribed to Mr, Elliot, the secretary to Lord Gos« 
furd’s Commission, 
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within the province, and at the disposal of the Assembly from 
time to time. 

The system of defraying a part of the expenses by annual 
votes of the Assembly was new about the year 1818, and arose 
out of the desire of the Assembly to acquire the control incident 
to the power of the purse. And they now put forward two 
claims ; first, they insisted upon their right to appropriate and 
control the whole of the expenditure, not confining their control 
to that which was provided for by their own votes: and secondly, 
(this depended upon the construction of acts of parliament not 
necessary to be discussed here,) they denied the right of the crown 
to apply the duties under 14 Geo. III. c. 88. 

It is obvious, and was afterwards admitted, that ‘ so long as 
the Assembly was called upon to provide for and to regulate any 
portion of the public expenditure, it would virtually acquire a 
control over the whole.” 

Probably impressed with this opinion, and greatly desirous of 
conciliation, the Committee recommended that “ the receipt and 
expenditure of the whole public revenue,” including the duties of 
1774, and apparently including also the hereditary revenues of 
the crown, “ should be placed under the superintendence and 
control of the House of Assembly,” but they proposed to annex 
this reasonable condition, that the governor, judges, and members 
of the executive council, should be made by a permanent provision for 
their salaries, independent of the annual votes of the Assembly. 

The Duke of Wellington’s government, in which Sir George 
Murray was Secretary for the Colonies, proceeded to carry this 
recommendation of the Committee into effect. A bill was in- 
troduced for appropriating the revenues collected under the act 
of 1774 to the high civil and judicial officers of the government 
of the two Canadas, and placing the residue at the disposal of - 
the colonial legislature.* 

But owing to the king’s death and the resignation of the 
ministers, this bill was dropped, Sir George Murray was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Goderich, (now Earl of Ripon,) who, in an evil 
hour, accepted office with Lord Grey and Lord John Russell. 
Lord Ripon is a mau of remarkable frankness and honesty, 
and such men are apt to give credit to others for the virtues 
which they themselves possess. He felt that it would be more 
generous, and he fancied that it would be equally effectual, were 
he to give up the revenues first, and trust to the Assembly for 
granting a civil list afterwards. He suggested} that which he con- 

* See bill printed 29th April, 1830. 


+ Dec. 24, 1830. No. 37 of 1837, p. 18, Lord Ripon’s suggestion went rather 
beyond the enactment of Sir G. Murray’s bill. 
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ceived to be a proper civil list, to be granted for the king’s life, or 
for seven or more years. But his bill contained an unconditional 
surrender of the revenues. The Duke of Wellington equally 
honest, but more clear-sighted, warned Lord Ripon that he was 
acting imprudently, and recorded his opinion in a protest, but the 
bill passed.* 

Tous it appears that Lord Ripon made two mistakes in matters 
of fact. He proposed to imitate the conduct of William the Fourth, 
who on his accession “ freely gave up his interest in his heredi- 
tary revenues,” while the civil list was left to be arranged by Par- 
liament. The ministers of William the Fourth did not advise his 
majesty to be thus imprudent. They obtained his leave to ac- 
quaint Parliament that in arranging a civil list they might deal as 
they pleased with those revenues ; but his right to them remained 
in the king, until the moment in which the civil list act received 
his assent. ‘This was the precedent which Lord Ripon ought to 
have followed. 

But it was also an error to suppose that the Assembly had de- 
clared their intention of giving a civil list in return for those re- 
venues. ‘The Government appears to have been misled by Mr. 
Hume,*+ or to have read incorrectly the resolutions passed by the 
House of Assemby after seeing the Report of 1828. Those reso- 
lutionst promised a civil list (not very extensive) when “‘ the whole 
public revenue arising within the province should be given up to 
them ;” whereas Lord Ripon, not quite consistently with the 
principles enunciated in his despatch, had still reserved in the 
hands of the English Government, certain revenues, known as the 
casual and hereditary revenues of the Crown. This reserve might 
be perfectly right, but it was a great deduction from the generosity 
of the grant, and might have been expected either after general 
principles, or from a knowledge of the Assembly and its proceed- 
ings, to deprive the donor of all benefit from that which he gave. 
Lord Ripon, with the same generosity which characterized his 
measure, has acknowledged that he acted “ under the influence 
of an imprudent confidence.”§ It is hardly necessary to add that 
the Assembly have not to this day voted any civil list, or made 
even the judges independent. 

In the year 1832 the Assembly passed a supply bill, providing, 
or very nearly, for all the demands of the Government; and there 
were in this session other indications of a more reasonable disposition 
in the Assembly, and of their conviction that their grievances had 





* Act 1 & 2 Will. IV. 

+ Parl. Deb. 3d. Ser. iv. 1002. 

$ December 6, 1828, No. 73 of 1830, p. 26. 
$ Parl, Deb. xl. 229. ‘ 
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been redressed.* The mover of the resolutions to this effect was 
Mr. Neilson, the honourable and intelligent representative of the 
petitioners of 1828. 

In 1833 also, the Assembly passed a bill of supply, but they 
now annexed to some of their grants certain conditions, which 
induced the Legislative Council to reject the bill, and would have 
induced the Crown to disallow it, if it had come home for appro- 
bation.+ 

These conditions afforded the first instance of the exercise by 
the Assembly of the power of the purse in a way unknown to 
British practice. To the grant of salary to each person hold- 
ing office, all of whom were mentioned by name, they added a pro- 
viso, that he be not a member of the Legislative Council, or, as to 
others, of the Executive Council. The salaries of the judges were 
made conditional upon their not holding any other office under 
the Crown. 

We know of no instance of a grant of this sort made by the 
Commons of England. 

Mr. Stanley, now Secretary of State, gave orders for paying 
the official persons out of that part of the revenue which had not 
been surrendered by Lord Ripon.t And it was in the year 
1833, that the Assembly first proposed to make a fundamental 
alteration in the Constitution of 1791, by making the Legislative 
Council elective.§ 

In 1834 the same contumacy prevailed in the Assembly, and 
in this year a fresh appeal was made to the British Parliament, 
and a new committee appointed to consider the petition of the 
Assembly. Of this, Mr. Roebuck was the mover, and from his 
speech|| we learn that the Assembly fancied itself acting in the 
spirit of the English Constitution, and imitating our recogvized 
and habitual practice. 

But here is a two-fold mistake, first, in deeming it possible that 
the constitution of a colony could be assimilated to that of the 
parent state, and secondly in believing that the power of the purse, 
either exists, or is ever used in England, in the way and to the 
extent in which the Canadians now assert it- Into the first mis- 
take the Canadians have been unfortunately led by the language 
used here in 1791. The nature of the second mistake may be 
best explained by Mr. Roebuck’s speech.§] 


* The executive” (in England, he says) “ has no funds at its dis- 


* See Elliot, p. 19, and Min. Ev. 1834 (96 of 1837), p. 40. 

+ No.37 of 1837, p.75; No. 392 of 1836, p. 11. 

¢ To Sir Ja. Kempt, 6 June, 1833, 96 of 1837, p. 107. 

§ Elliot, p. 19. 

|| Parl, Deb. 3d Ser. xxii. 767. q@ Ibid. p. 771. 
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posal, and is utterly dependent upon Parliament.” ‘“ The Canadians 
wish to approximate to the English practice, and therefore as they have 
no Mutiny Bill to pass, and their chief expenses are on the civil list, 
they have very wisely determined to pass the estimates yearly.” 

Again, 

“The people’s representatives determined to vote their money by 
items, so much to this functionary, so much to that, a very wise pre- 


caution, and one almost universally adopted by the English House of 
Commons,” 


It is surely a mistake to treat the power of the Commons to 
withhold supplies, as deliberately given to them for the purpose 
of enabling them to control the Crown in the exercise of its 
functions, We admit that it is not easy to pronounce what was 
the intention of a constitution which does not exist in writing and 
is only to be deduced from practice; but surely the power which 
our Commons have acquired of forcing the Crown into any course 
of proceeding, is rather an incidental consequence, than a function 
deliberately assigned. But, be this speculation correct or not, 
we may confidently say that it has not been the practice of the 
House of Commons to compel the Crown by refusing to vote 
supplies into any course of measures unconnected with the vote 
of supply; or to refuse to support an army for any other reason 
than that of disapproving of the purpose for which it was to be 
employed. ‘The power of the Commons, it is true, has no limit 
but such as is imposed by their own discretion. 

Discretion may be abused; and it is an inherent evil of absolute 
power, in the hands whether of one man, or of one or more bodies 
of men, that it may do a wrong without a remedy. ‘There is no 
absurdity or injustice of which a Sovereign, whether King or 
Parliament, may not be guilty, without any technical infringement 
of the law. In every empire one such evil, one such liability to 
abuse, must exist, but it is one good also of sovereign power that 
it alone of all powers and bodies in the empire, does possess this 
unlimited discretion, And this is not only true of the lawful 
supremacy resident in King, Lords and Commons, but of the 
absolute power obtained by the Commons through their command 
of the purse. 

But our House of Commons has not used or abused its power 
in the way supposed by the Canadians. We admit that occa- 
sionally, in very factious times, the Commons have attempted to 
force the Lords to concur in some favourite measure, by tacking 
it (in parliamentary phrase) to a money bill; but we recollect no 
instance in which this unworthy use of power has been finally 
persevered in; and the practice is now obsolete, and universally 
condemned, 
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But the Canadians, and their English agent, have mistaken the 
position of the executive government of England, ‘The Crown 
has funds of its own, not sufficient perhaps to support its accus- 
tomed dignity, and to carry on the civil government, upon the 
usual scale of expenditure, but such as to remove it far from 
absolute dependence. And it is, or was until lately, the practice 
of the British Parliament to commute these funds for a revenue, 
granted for the life of each sovereign, which placed him on a 
footing of independence in respect of his household and civil 
government. 

We know that, in very modern times, a considerable portion of 
the expenses of the civil government have been made the subject 
of annual vote: it is not exactly true that these votes for the most 
part, (if in any case,) assign “‘ so much to one functionary and so 
much to another,” for the votes are departmental, and in many 
cases only supply a deficiency, the office having a fee-fund suffi- 
cient to defray a part of its expenses. For the King and his 
household, pensions at pleasure, the Judges, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, the King’s ministers abroad, a permanent provision is 
made. 

But above all it is not true that these votes have in any in- 
stances been regulated by any consideration, other than the opi- 
nion of the House of Commons of the necessity of the service and 
the adequacy of the sum. ‘The new system brings all the ex- 
penses of government under the annual control of the House of 
Commons, as the military and naval expenses have long been, but 
the control exercised is financial and merely financial. 

It was in this year, 1834, that the house of Assembly passed 
the ninety-two celebrated resolutions.* In this manifesto, all the 
alleged grievances are set forth in the most violent language; we 
can notice only some of the most remarkable particulars. 

First, they claim, under the constitution of 1791, all the rights pos- 
sessed by the House of Commons in England, especially in respect 
of supply, which right, or rather the exercise of it, they misrepre- 
sent as we have already stated. 

Secondly, they claim, that no alteration should be made in that 
constitution, except according to the will of the people, as col- 
lected from the votes of the Assembly. 

Thirdly, they nevertheless aver, that the fit constitution for 
Lower Canada is not to be sought in analogies to the constitu- 
tions of Great Britain, And, 

Fourthly, they appeal rather to the institutions of the United 
States for the model of a constitution suited to the Canadians. 


* Feb, 21, No. 392, of 1836, p. 16. 
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Fifthly, they urge that representation ought to be founded on 
the basis of population. 

Sixthly, throughout the whole there are scarcely disguised 
threats of an intention to throw off the allegiance of the colony, 
and to apply the elective principle not only to the legislative 
council, but to the executive government. 

Acting, however, upon their erroneous view of their position, 
the Assembly continued to withhold supplies. 

The proceedings of the Assembly induced Mr. Stanley, now 
Secretary for the Colonies, to give notice of a bill for suspending 
the operation of Lord Ripon’s act.* This suspension, we are of 
— would have been perfectly justifiable; but at this time the 

aggravated symptoms, in others of the king’s ministers, of hostility 
to the church of which he had been from his entrance into parlia- 
ment a firm supporter, induced Lord Stanley to withdraw from 
the administration, 

The Committee of 1834, appears to have entertained a notion 
that some compromise would be effected, and it is now alleged 
that this hope was justified by the language of Mr. Spring Rice, 
(the new Colonial Secretary,) in an interview with the agent and 
delegates from Canada. Mr. Rice dropped Lord Stanley’s 
bill, and, to meet the present difficulty, authorized Lord Aylmer 
to take 31,000/. out of the military chest,+ to pay the civil ser- 
vants of Canada; thus committing a manifest breach of the laws 
of England, in order to avoid an interference with those of Ca- 
nada. 

The government was entirely changed. Lord Aberdeen suc- 
ceeded Mr. Spring Rice in November, 1834. It was determined 
to send out Lord Amherst as Governor General, and it has been 
admitted by those who profess hostility to ‘Tory governments, not 
only that Lord Aberdeen would have acted, instead of inquiring 
into well-known facts, and deliberating upon that which required 
prompt decision, but that his proposed measures were more likely 
to produce a satisfactory result even to the Canadians, than those 
which his successors adopted. 

The view which Lord Aberdeen took of the several questions 
was not materially different from that which was entertained by 
his predecessors and successors; but he was prepared to make 
his concession to the Assembly more complete, and at the same 
time more effectual ; and if it failed, he was prepared to take de- - 
finite and decisive measures. 

Lord Amherst was instructed to offer to the Assembly the con- 


* Elliot, p. 23, Parl. Deb. xxii. 810. 
+ Sept. 27, 1834, No. 211, of 1835, 
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trol of the whole of the revenue, not excepting even the casual 
and hereditary revenue, which Lord Ripon had reserved. 

But this offer was to be conditional upon the establishment of 
a Civil List, upon the scale suggested by Lord Ripon, but with 
the addition, fully justified by the cession of the hereditary reve- 
nues, of a stated sum for contingent expenses. 

It would have been inconsistent with the object of Lord 
Amherst’s conciliatory mission, to accompany this liberal offer 
with a threat of the consequences of a refusal ; but Lord Amherst 
was made aware that a rejection would be immediately followed 
by the repeal of Lord Ripon’s Act. 

The demand of an elective Council was to be peremptorily re- 
jected. That demand was subsequent to the Committee of 1828, 
whose recommendations had already been carried into effect. 

On the first of the two points, the concession was rather more 
liberal than that of the late government; upon the second it was 
not really less liberal, since that government had equally made 
up its mind against the concession, though inclined perhaps to 
dress their refusal in a courtly periphrasis. 

But the great object of the mission was to bring the pending 
questions speedily to a point. ‘l'wo or three months were consi- 
dered as the period during which they might continue in abeyance. 

The remaining suggestions of the Committee of 1828 having 
been already realized, (though the subjects of some of them have 
been since revived,) we may leave them unnoticed, and come now 
to the doings of the new Melbourne ministry, and especially of 
Lord Glenelg, who succeeded Lord Aberdeen, in April, 1835. 

This government determined to send out their Commission 
to inquire and deliberate, but not to act. It consisted of Lord 
Gosford, Governor General, Sir Charles Grey, and Sir George 
Gipps. ‘The instructions to these gentlemen were framed, as was 
right, in a spirit of conciliation; but the whole proceeding was a 
specimen of that sort of flourish in which the Whig ministers, and 
none more than Lord Glenelg, are apt to indulge, and which is 
harmless enough, though now and then a little ridiculous, when 
used to set off an efficient measure, but when it is substituted for 
action it is injurious. ‘The necessity of appointing three Com- 
missioners is not obvious, and certainly did require an elaborate 
paragraph to explain it; and here the paragraph is— 

“11. His Majesty has thought it proper that the Commission should 
consist of more than one Member, because the proposed range of inquiry 
will embrace so many topics, legislative, judicial, fiscal, and moral and 
social, that it is not to be imagined that the studies or previous habits of 
any single mind, however gifted, would be sufficient to compass them all.” 


In what proportion, or by what application of Adam Smith’s 
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principle of the division of labour, the several Commissioners were 
to bring the studies of their respective lives to bear upon this 
multifarious inquiry, Lord Glenelg did not prescribe to the Irish 
nobleman, the Indian judge, and the captain of engineers, who 
constituted the Commission. It appears to us, that some of the 
enumerated qualifications were common to all, and some could 
not be predicated of any one of the Commissioners. 

But the truth is, that with the exception of one passage * on 
education, (a subject which Lord Glenelg observes would be 
more than the united strength of the three could accomplish 
within the time allowed,) the instructions did not dictate an ex- 
tensive inquiry. They rather referred to the consideration of 
the Commissioners’ questions, upon which statement and argu- 
ment had been almost exhausted, and concerning which little of 
new light could be expected,—and assuredly not much was ob- 
tained,—in Canada itself, 

Let us proceed to the substance :—the intention was announced 
of giving up the whole of the revenues, provided that the Assembly 
would make provision “for the support of the civil government, 
and the administration of justice.” 

A very strong opinion was expressed against making the Legis- 
lative Council elective, but still that question was so treated as to 
convey an impression, or rather to show that the framers intended 
to convey an impression, that it was possible, though not pro- 
bable, that the opinion of government might be changed. 

It was very truly stated, that if the British Canadians were (as 
has been alleged) not equally represented in the Assembly with 
the French, that inequality furnished an additional reason against 
an elective council. This view of the interests of the British co- 
lonists was supported by petitions in which they regard the Legisla- 
tive Council as their protectors against the Assembly, in which the 
French have an unfair preponderance. And other documents of 
which Mr. John Neilson, a reforming petitioner of 1828, was the 
bearer, placed in true colours the misapprehension by the Assem- 
bly of the power of the purse. 

Although the proceedings of the Commissiouers fill a bulky 
volume, the story of their proceedings, and those of the Governor- 
general, is soon told. ‘The colonial parliament was convoked, 
and a communication in the spirit of the instructions was made 
to them. ‘The address of the Assembly was civil, but reiterated 
the demand of an elective council, in terms which made it clear 
that it would be a sine qué non. Yet the Governor and Lord 
Glenelg clung to the hope of a satisfactory adjustment, until Sir 


* Par. 81, 82, 
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Francis Head published in Upper Canada some parts of the 
instructions (which had been communicated to him), whence the 
small probability of the concession of an elective council was 
reasonably deduced. The Assembly was in a flame, insisted 
much more urgently upon an elective council, tracing its present 
constitution to the prevalence of the aristocratic principle in 
1791. And, being under the strange delusion that our Reform 
Act had equalized | representation in England, * they prayed for 
a similar reform of the Legislative Council — forgetting that that 
Act had not touched the House of Lords. 

They nevertheless voted a supply for six months only, in order 
to give three months to the king’s government to comply with 
their detnands. In this supply bill, several salaries were omitted, 
and various reductions made, to which Lord Gosford attributes 
its rejection by the Legislative Council. Although the English 
ministers approved of the rejection, we are inclined to think that 
this inadequate bill ought to have been accepted. 

Lord Glenelg set so high a value upon his own composition, 
that when the effect of its partial publication was communicated 
to him, he could not be persuaded, but that if the Assembly had 
its full length, they would relent. 

For historical accuracy it is necessary to add, though the blank, 
if we had left one, would have been easily filled up by the reader, 
that the Assembly, again convened for the especial purpose of 
reading Lord Glenele’s despatch in its unmutilated form, de- 
clined to vote supplies until their alleged grievances were re- 
dressed, and resolved that they would not even meet for business, 
until the principle of an Elective Council had been recognized. 
The members had already begun to disperse, when Lord Gosford, 
on the 4th of October, 1836, “prorogued the Parliament. 

The ministers laid before Parliament the Reports of the Com- 
missioners, who recommended that various changes, intended and 
calculated to conciliate the Canadians, should be made in the 
a and functions both of the Executive and the Legis- 

lative Councils.+ Although the first of these had been also re- 
ceived in the summer of 1836, no proceeding had been had upon 
either of them, when the business of Canada was brought before 
Parliament. The postponement, we collect, arose from the hope 
that the Commissioners would ultimately succeed in effecting the 
great work of conciliation, and that their final Report would pre- 
sent a complete system of Colonial policy for the consideration 
of the government. But this hope had been entirely dissipated 
in November, 1836; the final recommendation of the Commis- 








* See p. 361 of our last volume. + Third Report. 
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sioners was an urgent suggestion of measures of coercion, and the 
exercise of an arbitrary power; and although it may be freely ad- 
mitted that, in the then temper of the Assembly, no partial mea- 
sures of conciliation would have reconciled the majority to those 
arbitrary measures, the ministers would have put themselves more 
in the right, by greater alacrity in adopting them. 

In addition to these strong measures they proposed that a par- 
liamentary opinion should be pronounced upon the principal 
matters of dispute, such opinion to be in almost all cases adverse 
to the prayer of the Assembly. 

And seeing that these proceedings would in fact contravene the 
Constitutional Act of 1791, they threw out as an alternative the 
total suspension of the Constitution. 

On the 6th of March, 1837, Lord John Russell proposed to 
the House ten resolutions* on the affairs of Lower Canada. 
It was proposed, 


“4, That in the existing state of Lower Canada, it is unadvisable 
to make the Legislative Council of that province an elective body, but 
that it is expedient that measures be adopted for securing to that branch 
of the legislature a greater share of public confidence. 

“ 5. That while it is expedient to improve the composition of the 
Executive Council, it is unadvisable to subject it to the responsibility 
demanded by the House of Assembly of that province.” 


The eighth resolution declared that the arrear of 142,000/. 
should be defrayed first out of the king’s hereditary, casual, and 
territorial revenue, and then out of any other part of his majesty’s 
revenues in the hands of the receiver general of the province. 

By a ninth resolution it was declared, that the hereditary re- 
venue was to be given up, in case the provincial legislature should 
see fit to grant to his majesty a civil list for defraying the neces- 
sary charges of the administration of justice, and for the mainte- 
nance and unavoidable expenses of certain of the principal officers 
of the civil government. 

The Government began at last to perceive that their measures 
were not altogether conciliatory, and that even when backed by 
the majority in the House of Commons, they might not be en- 
tirely acceptable in Canada; and it was in contemplation to send 
out a reinforcement of two regiments. A fortnight afterwards, 
Lord Glenelg had ascertained that this force could not be spared 
without inconvenience, and making a demonstration which might 
be productive of much more evil than it could prevent. 

Although the question was one of difficulty,} the vacillation is 


* Parl. Deb. xxxvi. 1287. 
+ See Lord Melbourne, xi, 221, and the Duke of Wellington, 226. 
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a little unaccountable; but we may concede that such danger as 
was likely to arise in Canada, was sufficiently provided against 
by the power to draw troops from Nova Scotia. Still, it has 
never been explained, why the troops moved up from Nova 
Scotia were not replaced so soon as the movement was known in 
England, namely, the middle of July;* since in that movement 
itself consisted the demonstration which it was in vain attempted 
to avoid. : 

However slight the hope was, that the resolutions of Parlia- 
ment would induce the Assembly to vote the supplies and go on 
with the business of the colony, it was doubtless right to give 
them the opportunity. In obedience to an injunction from Lord 
Glenelg, of 22d of May, the two Houses were convened, and 
met on the 18th of August. Before this time, seditious meetings 
had taken place, and votes adopted, in the most violent language 
of hostility, such as to induce the Governor-General to call for 
the troops from Halifax, as lately mentioned. ‘The parliamentary 
resolutions were treated with indignity by officers of militia and 
justices of the peace; a most respectable body of British subjects 
on the other hand, comprising some of French descent, and in- 
cluding Mr. Neilson, one of the most active petitioners of 1828, 
signified their reliance on the British Government. 

The session was of short duration. The Assembly repudiated 
the resolutions, by a great majority,} with considerable indigna- 
tion, and in language which must be taken to threaten a separation 
from the mother-country; and on the 26th, Lord Gosford pro- 
rogued the parliament, which has not since met. 

After all, the resolutions were not carried into effect on the 
part of the government. ‘The bill founded upon them had not | 
been introduced at the time of the death of William IV. and 
the ministers have since assigned a somewhat trifling reason 
for not introducing it afterwards. They were unwilling that the 
first act of the reign of the young queen should “ carry even the 
semblance of an ungracious spirit towards the then representatives 
of her loyal subjects in Canada.” Surely, as the Queen’s minis- 
ters had certainly no intention of advising her to be more gracious 
towards the Assembly than her predecessor had been, her Majesty 





4 See Lord Glenelg’s despatch of 20 July, 1837, acknowledging Lord Gosford’s of 
15 June. 

+ The address, as presented, which was prepared by M. Morin, was carried only 
by 46 against 31, because those who voted for an address somewhat modified, which 
M. Taschereau proposed, voted against M. Morin. But the minority, which might be 
considered as in any degree favourable to the government, never exceeded 19 against 
58.—No.72 of 1837, p.43. 
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and the Assembly were both deluded by the semblance of hesi- 
tation. 

The money was now provided by an appropriation (not as 
before, a mis-appropriation) of British funds, at a time when, as 
soon appeared, they were unable to meet the charges upon them. 

Soon after the dismissal of the Assembly, Lord Gosford be- 
came convinced that “ the ulterior objects of the Papineau fac- 
tion were the separation of Canada from England, and the esta- 
blishment of a republican form of government.”* He contem- 
plated the suspension, apparently by his own authority, of the 
habeas corpus; and among other measures to be adopted by the 
Government in this emergency, he suggested the removal of him- 
self, and the substitution of “a man who had not so avowedly 
declared his wish to carry on his government on the principle of 
conciliation.” 

Now this is one of the mischiefs of the system of flourish, of 
which we have spoken. No right-headed man goes upon any 
mission or employment, (unless he be a commander, with orders 
to sink, burn and destroy,) otherwise than on a principle of con- 
ciliation; but he is prepared to act boldly if those with whom he 
deals are unreasonable or hostile. And all this is understood, as 
it is indeed in every society of gentlemen, Thus would Lord 
Amherst have gone to Canada. No man is more conciliatory ; 
but he would have acted vigorously, if conciliation failed. But 
the Whigs can do nothing, however simple, without making a 
fuss about it; and thus, by talking boastfully of one part of their 
duty, they incapacitate themselves from doing the other. 

Not that it appears to us that either the language which had 
been used, or the measures adopted, by Lord Gosford in con- 
formity with his instructions,+ necessarily disqualified him from 
doing his duty under altered circumstances. But we quarrel 
with the practice which made him hesitate in performing it: for 
Lord Gosford was really quite as eager for strong measures as if 
his speeches had contained no honeyed words. He very soon 
urged upon Lord Glenelg the expediency of suspending the con- 
stitution.[ Having introduced some new and independent mem- 
bers into the Executive Council, he obtained from them an 
opinion that 


“ during the virtual abolition of the Act of 1791, by the declaration of the 
House of Assembly that they would not proceed to the despatch of the 
public business until the Legislative Council was made elective, it was abso- 


* Sept. 2, 1837, p.46. 

t+ But the case is very different, if Lord Gosford, as has been suggested, conciliated 
only one party, and even flattered and promoted the mover of the 92 Resolutions, 

¢ Oct. 12, p. 65. 
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lutely necessary that the executive government should be made inde- 
pendent of the assistance of the legislative body, until such time as the 
tranquillity of the country shall be established, and the public mind, now 
agitated and deceived by factious and designing men, shall be disabused, 
and restored to a healthy state.” 


And when Lord Gosford put it to the Council, how it was 
possible to make the executive independent under the present 
constitution, they replied, that 
“ it is advisable to suspend for a limited time such parts thereof as re- 
late to the calling and meeting of the provincial parliament, and that, in 
the interim, the local government should be authorized to revive such 
laws as it may deem necessary, and as have expired within the last two 
years, and to continue those which may hereafter expire. They also 
recommend the repeal of the imperial act | and 2 William 1V. (Lord 
Ripon’s) in order to enable the executive to defray the expenses of the 
civil government, and of the administration of justice.” 


It is no part of our plan to describe the outbreak which oc- 
curred at the commencement of the winter; nor indeed are the 
materials perfect. ‘Two things appear clear, namely, that high 
treason was committed, and a civil war commenced, and tbat 
some of the members of the Assembly, who had been instrumental 
in its contumacious proceedings, were deeply concerned in the 
more gentle treason, though the principal of them appear to have 
prudently kept out of the war. 

Thanks to the talents and energy of Sir John Colborne,* and 
the loyalty of a great body of Canadians, the insurrection was 
soon put down. As to the legal proceedings against the con- 
spirators, we are scantily informed. 

Of the measures suggested by Lord Gosford, one only received 
the immediate approval of his majesty’s ministers. ‘They lost no 
time} in accepting his resignation. ‘They adopted this sugges- 
tion, bad reasons and all, and the government devolved upon Sir 
John Colborne, the judicious, spirited, and modest commander 
of the forces. After a short deliberation ministers authorizedt 
Sir John to proclaim martial law, if he should find it advisable. 
This measure, however, had already been taken by Lord Gosford 
and his council. § 


* The following may interest those who are watching Sir J. Colborne at this mo- 
ment, “.,... . Colborne has my will and all my papers.’ As he spake these 
words Major Colborne, his military secretary, entered the room. He addressed him 
with his wonted kindness, then, turning to Anderson, said, ‘ Remember you go to 
Willoughby Gordon and tell him that it is my request, and that I expect he will give 
a Lieutenant Colonelcy to Major Colborne,—he has been long with me, and I know 
him to be most worthy of it. ”’—Last Moments of Sir John Moore, in Moore’s Life, ii, 
228. 

+ November 27, p. 93. t December 6, p. 106, 
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Our space allows us to say but little of the debates of the pre- 
sent session; indeed, though there have been speeches of great 
ability, and some severe attacks upon the Government, there has 
not been much novelty, unless we find it in a speech of Mr. 
Hume, who, dealing copiously with all bis party, in general vitu- 
peration of the Tories, seldom brings any one Tory, or Tory 
measure, in comparison with Whiggery without preferring the 
Tory. 

“‘ He wished that the noble lord (John Russell) had acted more in 
the spirit of Lord Aberdeen. He thought that the intentions of Lord 
Aberdeen were good, and had that nobleman remained in office up to 
the present time, he had no doubt, from the great attention which he 
paid to the facts brought before him, and from the manner in which he 
drew his conclusions, that there would have been none of the rebellion, 
none of the disturbances, which they were now compelled to regret. 
He was bound to say so; taking it for granted that Lord Aberdeen 
would have acted upon the reasoning adopted by him during the short 
time that he was at the head of the Colonial Office, and which, if car- 
ried into effect, would certainly have done much good.” * 


It is possible that Mr. Hume underrates the wrong-headedness 
and rebellious spirit of Mr. Papineau. .We are not sure that the 
insurrection would have been avoided, but we are sure that the 
case of the English government would have been plainer and 
stronger; and the questions now at issue would have been settled 
in 1836. 

And this at least is quite clear, that they would not have been 
driven to adopt a measure more arbitrary, or more offensive, than 
that which, after all their conciliatory flourishes, the Whig Minis- 
ters have proposed—nothing less than to suspend the constitution 
of Lower Canada, and to give absolute power there to a Governor 
and Councillors, holding at the pleasure of the Crown.+ 

Still we are of opinion that that measure was necessary, and 
that Lord John Russell’s bill, as amended by Sir Robert Peel, 
was wisely passed, in the emergency created by the conduct of the 
Assembly; of which body, indeed, it might have been resolved, 
that ‘‘ they had abdicated the government, and that the House was 
thereby vacant.” 

In that emergency, it was of absolute necessity that some such 
act should pass without delay, and it was impossible to accom- 
plish with due rapidity a more permanent arrangement. 

But we greatly disapprove of the steps which the Government 
is taking with a view to that permanent arrangement. 

Of the appointment of the Earl of Durham, as Governor Ge- 


* January 16, xi. 50. 
t This is the effect of the Act, 2 Vict. c. 9. 
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neral, we say nothing. [t has certainly been very well received 
by all parties in this country. It is not the way of the Tories to 
find fault with an appointment made by the Crown, without some 
evidence of itsimpropriety. The Radicals fancy that Lord Durham 
is their leader. ‘The Whigs, if not a little afraid of him, certainly 
admire him most at a distance. And one cause of his popularity 
is, that he is not a devoted adherent of the present administration. 
Yet one thing a little startles us. While we give credit to Lord 
Durham for considerable talents, a high sense of honour, and 
many virtues, we own it is new to us to hear of his powers of con- 
ciliation. How comes it, if such be his qualities, that he is not in 
the Cabinet? We have heard, indeed, that, except in the case of 
the compact alliance with another Lord for a purpose which, 
abused as the term is, can scarcely be called /iberad, it has been 
found rather difficult to act with him. 

But allowing Lord Durham to be a fit man for Governor-Ge- 
neral, we object to another mission of inquiry. With the excep- 
tion perhaps of the question of uniting the two provinces, there 
is nothing to inquire about: there is no point upon which minis- 
ters or parliament can want further materials. Excepting that 
being composed of one man, it may not be quite so controversial, 
this commission is liable to all the objections made to that of 
1835. And it is, as well as that, liable to the objection which 
we have made to the Committee of 1828, 

From the circumstances under which Lord Durham is sent, 
and especially from the communication to parliament, publica- 
tion and sale of his instructions, he must make a public report. 
Ministers have cast away their right to require from him a secret 
and confidential opinion; all that he says must be laid before 
parliament, and sold to the inhabitants of both hemispheres at 
two pence per sheet. Are ministers prepared to do no more and 
no less than he recommends? If not, how weakly and how idly 
is this new embarrassment created, which will arise from their 
rejecting the counsel of their chosen delegate ! 

But now, turning aside from ministerial vagaries and party 
politics, let us consider the measures which, in the relative posi- 
tion of England and Canada, it will be just and wise to adopt. 

We will not dwell on the question of Emancipation. 

It has been proposed to unite the two Canadas, and, some- 
times, to unite all the colonies, with the view of their forming, at 
no distant period, an independent federative state. This exten- 
sive project is more than we can comprise in our space: we give 
no opinion upon it at present. But not only to this, but to the 
project of re-uniting the two Canadas, we say, the settlement of 
the Constitution of Lower Canada must not be postponed. We 
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must not in a hurry force the one province upon another; and 
there is no reason for believing that either province is now desi- 
rous of the union, Lord Durham may obtain opinions and 
weigh them well, but he must not interrupt the settlement of 
Lower Canada, 

Emancipation and annexation we for the present equally reject. 

The three great questions which remain, namely, the financial 
question, the constitution of the Legislative Council, and the re- 
sponsible cabinet,—all depend upon a preliminary question, how 
much of the spirit and practice of the British Constitution can 
be trausferred to Canada? 

It may strike a careless observer, and we fear that it has ap- 
peared to those who were capable of more accurate observation, 
to be possible to have two or more independent states, each with 
a free constitution, under one king, and forming one empire, Ire- 
land was (after 1782) independent, why not Canada? 

Ireland, from the time at which she became independent, to 
that at which she became incorporated with Great Britain, was 
governed by influence. Unquestionably the Irish parliament 
might have so exercised its power as greatly to embarrass Eng- 
land, and, as we have already said, there was once but a narrow 
escape from acollision. It was the possibility of this collision that 
produced the union. 

Lord Grenville, in introducing the measure to the Lords, thus 
concluded an exposition, very applicable to the present question, 
of the incompatibility of two independent legislatures in the same 
empire. “ ‘The countries are reduced to the alternative of either 
giving up the exercise of the independence of the parliament of the 
one country, or of all bond of connection between the two.”* 

In the case of Ireland the only remedy was an incorporated 
legislature. Ireland was too rich and too powerful to acquiesce 
in any other, and she was, moreover, too essential a part of the 
empire. Her concurrence was necessary, and her support im- 
portant, in wars and preparations for war. Great Britain, for 
her own sake, could not contemplate the alternative of separation. 
And her propinquity admitted of that remedy, which was un- 
questionably most complete for the evils which it was intended 
to cure, though there are also some points of superiority in the 
remedy which is applicable to a distant colony. 

That remedy consists in confining the independent functions 
of the colonial legislature to such matters as conceru herself only, 
and do not interfere with the general interests of the empire, or 
with the maintenance of the supremacy of the parent state; to 


* Parl, Hist. xxxiv, 664. 
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which supremacy it is (amongst other things) essential that the 
king’s government in the colony should be independent. 

This rule implies that the colony consists of persons having a 
common interest; and affords, moreover, the materials for a legis- 
lature which may be trusted for making just and equal laws, and 
providing for the administration of justice. If not, it is as much 
the duty of a paternal government to interpose with its supreme 
authority, as it is the duty of the select class, which elects and 
composes a legislature, to provide for those to whom that function 
s denied. And if the colonists are of two descriptions or races, 
not having, or thinking that they have not, common interests, it is 
then the duty of the parent state to see that there is no dangerous 
collision between the two; and more especially to protect its 
own peculiar people who may settle in the colony. Such are 
the grounds upon which we contend— 

Ist, ‘That the Constitution of Lower Canada ought not to be 

re-established without the institution of ‘a Civil List.” 

And considering the state of the province, the probability of a 
contest of races, the insufficient education of the legislators, we 
hold—- 

2nd, That this Civil List ought to provide not only for the 

government, but for the judges, and for the administration of 
justice. 

In regard to the ordinary expenses of the government, we think 
that the former practice of England is more applicable to Ca- 
nada,* than that which has lately superseded it. We would 
therefore not leave the government dependent upon the votes of 
the Assembly, for any part of the ordinary expenditure, fixed 
upon a moderate scale. As for the judges, there is no difference 
of opinion, but we would add, (with Sir Charles Grey,) the ex- 
penses of administering justice ; seeing especially that these, in 
England, though not provided for by a grant of Parliament, are 
(by means of fees, rates, and other such receipts) equally inde- 
pendent of Parliament. 

The utility of this Civil List, whether granted for the Queen’s 
life, or for seven years, would be annihilated if it were dependent, 
at the end of the term, on the pleasure of the Assembly. The 
government must look to Parliament itself for the renewal, or it 
will be periodically powerless. 

It is objected, that this arrangement will deprive the Assembly 
of its constitutional power of controlling the government by re- 
fusing supplies. 


* We think too, that it is more fit for England, and more congenial with our Con- 
stitution, 
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Our answer has been partly anticipated in a former page. Our 
arrangement would leave to the Assembly, as much of the power 
enjoyed by the House of Commons, as is compatible with the 
colonial state. The government would be unable, without its 
concurrence, to engage in any expensive scheme, or to make use 
of any part of the Revenue at its own pleasure ;* for it is, of 
course, a part of our proposal, as it is of that of the government, 
that the entire surplus of Revenue, beyond the Civil List, should 
be at the disposal of the legislature. It is even probable that 
this surplus would give the Assembly a considerable influence 
over the measures of the colonial government. But the govern- 
ment would be free to exercise its necessary powers; it could 
never be reduced to the alternative of concession, or starvation. 

Adam Smith had said, that “ the American Colonists had their 
rights secured to them in the same degree and by the same means 
as we.” Hear a remark upon this saying, by an elementary writer 
upon Colonies :— 


** The relation of dependency which a colonial establishment supposes 
could never be insured by a delegation of that authority to the go- 
vernor, or an extensivn of those rights to the people, which give energy 
to the executive power and secure complete liberty to the subjects on 
this side of the Atlantic. To take one example only of the radical 
difference between the two systems. The influence of the Commons from 
their power of withholding supplies, which almost always prevents the ne- 
gative of the crown from being exerted in Great Britain, and is indeed the 
great corner-stone of the British Constitution, has evidently almost no 
existence on the colonial system; accordingly every measure proposed by 
the colonial legislature, that did not meet with the entire concurrence of 
the British Cabinet, was sure to be rejected in the last instance by the 
crown.. . . . Nor is this political arrangement, which altogether re- 
verses the balance of the powers in the government of the Colonies, the 
consequence of any arbitrary or accidental part of the system. /¢ is 
essential to the dependence of the Colonies, and a necessary part of their 
subordinate constitution. It is the legal mode of enforcing subjection, 
consistently with the forms of the British government.”—Brougham’s 
Colonial Policy, ii. 25. 

One consequence of making the government independent, is 
assuredly to enable it to exercise the veto. ‘ Nor is it possible 
to protect the mother country from clashing decisions of the pro- 
vincial legislature, without the actual exercise of the veto, which 
in our English Constitution is perpetually dormant. Let the 
question be one of trade; or let it be one in which the interests 
of a portion of the colonial community, which is the peculiar ob- 


* The exception of whatever small sum may be allowed for contingencies is not 
a material exception. 
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ject of British protection. An Act passes the two Houses in the 
Colony, injuriously and unfairly affecting those interests. The 
assent of the crown is refused by the governor. ‘The Assembly 
remonstrates, threatens to exercise its | power of withholding the 
supplies, and the King is disposed to instruct the governor to 
yield, rather than produce that inconvenient consequence. Mean- 
while the suffering minority petitions the British House of Com- 
mons ; their prayer is heard, and the crown is addressed by the 
Commons of England to prevent by his royal prerogative the in- 
jury with which “the petitioners are threatened. The English 
ministers hesitate, and now the Commons of England threaten to 
shut the much richer purse which is in their hands, 

If we have put an extreme case it is not beyond that which the 
Assembly assumes as its rightful course. 

Much of what we have said and quoted on the Financial con- 
trol is applicable to the Assembly’s demand of a responsible 
cabinet. But it is not a matter for legislation, and the Assembly’s 
wishes cannot be realized without that absolute power over the 
purse which it is proposed to withhold from them. 

The abolition of the Legislative Council was once proposed as 
a sort of compromise; but it was judiciously objected that this 
would oblige the governor to put his veto upon the acts of the 
Assembly, whereas his wishes may now be anticipated in the 
Upper Chamber. 

We are aware that our suggestions may be said to be less 
liberal towards the people of Canada than those either of Whigs 
or Tories. But we hold that if the government is independent it 
can be more liberal. If it has no applications to make on its 
own part to the Assembly, it will consider the suggestions of the 
Legislature with a single view to the wants and wishes of the 
Colony. 

But still the more aristocratic chamber is required, not so 
much in this state of things for supporting the monarchy as for 
moderating the democracy, and for giving due weight to the 
upper classes, whether in point of property or of intelligence. 
And surely this want is greatest where the democratic assembly 
is elected by persons of no education, and is in part composed of 
such persons. 

The more independent the government is the more safely it can 
comply with the demand of the Assembly, that the Council should 
be made more independent of the Crown. 

There is still another ground for retaining a non-elective 
chamber. The representative system in Canada gives a weight 
to numbers rather than to property, and thus gives an advantage 
to the Canadians of French origin, And this inequality has been 
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increased since 1828, by an act of the Colomal Legislature, to 
which the king’s ministers assented, through an incautious appli- 
cation of the principle of leaving local matters to the local legis- 
lature. This Constitutional law ought to have been an excep- 
tion. The supreme authority ought to have dictated a rule, pro- 
portioning the members rather to the number of qualified electors 
than of people generally. 

If this were effected there would be some reason in the obser- 
vation—the French are the more numerous, and therefore ought 
to be more powerful. 

But we dispute the absolute power of the majority. In a 
sovereign State it is a necessary evil, though there often checked 
by an upper chamber; in a Colony, it is an evil easily to be 
avoided. One race must not be permitted to pass laws, unequally 
or injuriously affecting the other. If the Legislative Council fails 
in preventing it, it must be defeated by the royal veto. 

We have no space for more,* and must leave Lord Durham’s 
Instructions to Sir Robert Peel’s exposure of their eminent absur- 
dity. 

Let the King’s government in Canada, and the judicial admi- 
nistration, be made independent. Let the Legislative Council be 
made as much as possible independent, and the representation of 
property, let an even hand be kept between the two races, and 
the Canadians of French and English origin may be left to manage 
their own affairs, until the time shall come when, in common with 
their neighbours, they may throw off the colonial character. 


* Our space obliges us to curtail much. In contracting the article we have endea- 
voured to dwell principally upon those points of the case which are of more perma- 
nent importance, and upon topics which have not occupied so much as others of the 
able pamphlets and speeches which have been published. We are particularly sorry 
to be compelled to leave almost unnoticed Lord Aberdeen’s Instructions to Lord Am- 
herst, which have been published by the House of Commons while this article was at 
press. A more clear, honest, masterly production never issued from Downing Street. 
Lord Glenelg took it for his model, but spoiled it by his tawdry ornaments, We would 
confidently submit the two to a jury to be struck by Mr. Roebuck. 
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Arr. XI.—Les Guvres de Wali, publiées en Hindoustani: 2e 
Partie: Traduction et Notes: (The Works of Wali, published 
in Hindoustani: Part Il. Translations and Notes.) Par M, 
Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1834-36. 


Acainst Eastern literature generally a strong and well-merited 
impression exists in Europe, and more particularly in England. 
We cordially assent to the justice of this prepossession in a very 
great degree, though not altogether; and if our remarks can at 
all avail to point out where the error commences, we shall have 
done much towards dispelling the thick fog of prejudice which 
obscures. what is really brilliant in Oriental literature to our eyes, 
and towards removing that extraordinary indifference to every 
thing Eastern which arises in part from our knowledge, but more 
from our ignorance. 

We are not of those who believe that all experience is wrong; 
that established habits, tastes, and modes of thinking are erroneous 
in proportion to their diffusion; and that because an individual 
differs from a whole nation, they ought to become his converts. 
Such as hold these doctrines may indeed excel their countrymen, 
but only in ignorance and self-conceit. The relative wisdom, of 
the single sage, and of his nation, are generally in the proportion 
of individual to national existence. He may not be aware of the 
grounds of their opinion; but this is his deficiency, not theirs. 

Every effect has a cause ; every prejudice or fancy, some, how- 
ever slight or perverted, foundation in truth. Every error has 
some portion of reason for its basis, and if we examine it close 
and candidly we shall elicit a portion of benefit. It is not in 
candid minds contrariety to fact, but the misapplication of this, 
that originates the falsehood. Let the test be applied to the 
Western and Eastern taste. 

The literature of Europe is clearly traceable in its origin to the 
East: the latter bears in its several portions the characteristic 
marks of its origination. We have at present only to deal with a 
part of these. In considering in our XX XVth Number, the 
relics of Ancient Persia, we pointed out distinctly the sources of 
its florid and defective taste as rising out of a creed that con- 
founded the Creator and the created: that held the visible as a 
portion of the unseen; the tangible as part of the immaterial; the 
single and perishing beauties of nature as rays of the One Eternal 
Infinitude. The Gorgeous was there the Ineffable; the Beautiful, - 
Deity. And as the forms that delighted the senses, though earthly, 
included Godhead, the words that expressed the former cor- 
respondingly shrouded a constant and mystic allusion to Him, 
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Whatever Europe boasts in superiority of Taste, it owes to 
Greece, to Homer, and the institutions of Lycurgus. Whether 
individual or collective, and it is certainly both, the unparalleled 
strength and tireless energy of that torrent song involved and 
swept the human heart along its course in unbroken sway; all 
effort, all energy, all nature in its path, being overwhelmed and 
borne onward in the one direction of that flood. 

The imitative powers that might have rushed on to extravagance 
in the works of his followers, were checked by the same hand that 
had introduced the magic rhapsody. ‘The cold and stern institu- 
tions of Sparta, rejecting Genius and abhorring Imagination, 
checked Passion into stone and depressed Fancy with a sneer, 
Yet the impetus was given: Homer still lived and breathed in the 
hearts of his countrymen, and Greece but breathed with him: but 
the infant Hercules of her spirit found a Spartan task-master : 
the early efforts of exaggeration were fettered by an iron scorn, 

Sparta was an isolated state: the simplicity she maintained 
might influence and morally regulate, but could not bind the 
genius of Greece. A taste for vigour and conciseness was never- 
theless thus originated, for restraint invigorates the powers which 
positive prohibition enervates. Taught thus to weigh its own 
fancies, to sit in judgment on itself, or else incur by extravagance 
the ridicule of vivacious Greece, the poet husbanded his strength, 
and sought only to imitate nature. She assisted her votary: the 
very soil of Europe was comparatively unproductive of those 
objects of sense which lull the imagination of the East; the re- 
publican rivalries, the temperature of the skies, induced energy 
not exhaustion; but, while intellects and interests struggled, the 
rose was unknown to Greece. 

The accidents of rule and climate thus favourable to mental 
developement in Greece, and subsequently in Europe, were pro- 
portionately hostile in the wide sovereignties and glowing luxu- 
riance of Asia. Prohibited from the strong excitement of politics, 
the subject-slave was virtually prohibited from all; his intellect, 
chained, left him free only to the pleasures of sense ; and the indi- 
vidual despotism of riches and subordinate power was lost in the 
wide extent of an Eastern Empire, uncontrolled by the superior 
lord, or by the check of popular jealousy and opinion. Thought 
was a laborious uselessness, and fancy became sensuous because 
luxury itself was a necessity: the mind, forbidden to range, con- 
tracted itself to the eye, and earth lavished all her charms for the 
exaggerations of sense; the shade of his chinar was happiness, 
the streak of the tulip variety, the hyacinth, bloom, the narcissus 
tenderness; the ripple of the stream was an exertion, and the 
fountain a dream of delight to the entranced and voluptuous Per- 
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sian, while the light of woman’s eye was on his heart and the light 
of her spirit his sole informing sense. ‘To a mind so unformed, yet 
so impassioned, Eastern night was a bliss, his garden an Eden, his 
glittering palace, paradise; the nightingale his voice of love and 
wail, and his rose of an hundred leaves an aromatic life, her sultry 
blush but the flushes of a tenderness treasuring, yet breathing back 
the love he gazed on her again. It was the delirium of rapture 
unrestrained; entrancing the senses, but enervating and debasing 
the soul. 

It is not the place here to inquire what causes in Arabia ori- 
ginally produced an effect on her literature equally different from 
that of Greece as of Persia. Since the Hindustanee is but a 
modern corruption of the Hinduee with the Persian and Arabic 
languages, having referred to the first of these sources, we must 
now examine the second, only so far as connected immediately 
with our subject. 

The confidence of a divine inspiration and the weight of the 
Prophetic character, (taking these merely in their human sense,) 
had given to the bursts of the Hebrew Poets a loftiness unequalled 
by the breathings of unassisted nature; and there is more beauty 
than wildness, force rather than distraction in the Oriental hues 
that tinge without discolouring, in the irregular glow that imbues 
without tainting, the bardic evocations of Judah with the imagery 
of the East. But the strains of the Korann had a far humbler 
source, in the elaborations of a dreamy and late-educated mind; 
too imperfect to discover the false taste of Arab composition, and 
with too much at stake to permit a doubt of its proper perfec- 
tion. ‘The weariness that results from witnessing hopeless efforts, 
and the confusion of a mind entangled amongst Hebrew tradi- 
tions and the base superstition of the Arabian tribes; borrowing 
yet repudiating the Magian lore, and rivalling yet courting the 
Christian by a patchwork from his creed: all this mass of vague 
and monstrous shapelessness the Mahommedan is bound to ad- 
mire and to imitate. It is the canon alike of his creed and his 
taste; and departure from either is a sin against both. Crude 
and debased therefore in its theology, the Korann vitiates while 
the Old Testament elevates; from that the followers of Ma- 
hommed refer the highest emanations to mere sense. It is strange 
to see a creed apparently resembling our own, (one Christian 
divine at least has considered it a kindred revelation;) yet de- 
basing religion by sheer absurdities, and, farther, turning it into 
a bauble plaything for illustrating the sports of fancy and simili- 
tudes of beauty: shocking the best and holiest feelings, the 
noblest as well as the commonest taste, breaking up the sealed 
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wells of devotional solitude, and leaving its waters as a muddy 
pool, trampled by every beast of the passing caravan. 

It is this style that in a great measure forms the difference be- 
tween Hindustanee and Hinduee Poetry; the former bringing 
an ample portion of Mahommedan vitiation into the purity of 
the native taste, which more than any in Asia assimilates the 
Hinduee to the English, in simplicity though not in energy. The 
Hinduee infuses into the Sanscrit or sacred tongue much of this 
same simplicity, or native taste; but the great poems in the latter 
language develope the system of Brahminism, a figuratively his- 
torical form: we recognize reality under the veil of fiction; a 
poet’s genius moulding the actually past into fable. 

The Hinduee and Sanscrit are also excluded beyond a few 
words for the sake of definition from the present survey: but we 
take this occasion, nevertheless, to disclaim the silly sophism of a 
high but worthless authority, that the lays of nations are not 
their legends: that their mythos is not their history; and that 
therefore it is hopeless to examine for facts the only documents 
that are left us, the only ones also that our earliest ancestry could 
possess or could leave us. 

We know not why Herder also should have imagined that 
Homer cast away the ancient mythology in order to write his- 
tory. So far from casting away, he preserved that mythology; 
but the art of writing had entirely changed the system of history. 
If Cadmus carried some letters into Greece, or even the alpha- 
bet, in the time of Moses; if Palamedes added (evidently East- 
ern) characters to this at the siege of Troy, the one or more 
narrators of that siege might have known them, or at any rate the 
immediate followers, reciters, and admirers of the Homeric poems 
might carefully preserve them: and this either in writing, or by 
the practice we pointed out in a recent No. (XX XIX. p. 141,) 
as prevalent among the Arabs, and which at once establishes the 
practicability, by the practice, of oral preservation. 

We affirm, in full confidence of every proof and defiance of 
opposite and ungrounded assertion, that there is not a Mythos 
but involves history, not a cloud interposed by poetic Beauty 
but shrouds and preserves some favoured child of the skies. If 
reality were not the source of Mythos, what is either, or both? 
what is the former? what was the last? Invention is not creation 
of the unknown, but combination of the results of facts and actu- 
ality; occurring possibly at distance of time or of place; extrinsic 
perhaps, but not the less Experiences—Truths, enlarged by fancy, 
remoteness, and fear. 

We appear to have digressed, but this is only in seeming ; for 
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our argument affects the very point, where prepossession becomes 
prejudice—an error entailing all the disadvantages of ignorance; . 
beginning in this alone, and fixing us hopelessly there. Are we 
then on the faith of an unproved and unprovable assertion to 
determine that legends are not records, and that the earliest 
vehicles of History ‘necessarily turn it into Fable. The English- 
man, whose connections, some in every society, are in the East; 
who values himself on his variety of encyclopediac knowledge ; 
who runs to even every new folly, and every passing quack that 
promises him an extension of science into impossibility ; yet turns 
from the history of those countries that cradled his early race, that 
involve the interests of those he holds dear, and that fill the 
teeming womb of immediate futurity with changes, perhaps 
dangers, that he predicates as threatening his nation. 

A little labour might unravel the clue ; but who shall attempt 
while there are none to encourage? We seek to buy knowledge; 
we pant for novelty at any price; we look for it in the clouds of 
air, or of a proguosticator’s bemuddled brain, but we will not re- 
ceive it from that quarter of earth whence alone it can come, even 
after vainly searching everywhere else, and resigning from these 
all hope of the issues of History, Is this indifference a su- 
periority of wisdom, or of ignorance? Is it apathy, even to 
shame ? 

Where is the Shah-Nameh? It sleeps for us in its native 
tongue, though purified by the long labours of Macan, unnoticed 
even in his distant grave. There are numbers who could translate 
that early History of Persia, sole relic and record of the cradle of 
earliest man. Where are the Mahabharata and the Ramayuna, 
traditions of Ceylon and Hindostan, the fountain of science, the 
miracle of language? We know not even the names of Ferdousi, 
Jyavansa, and Vyasa. The labours of our own Asiatic So- 
ciety are known everywhere, but at home; their funds, to the 
national disgrace, always inadequate, may be suffered to fail, un- 
less they take to meteorology and predict sunshine for Calcutta, 
or bring thence more sagaciously a novel store of moonshine for 
London itself. 

The Inscriptions of Persepolis are read and commentated by 
foreigners, while our antiquarian enlightenment is still wondering 
whether those marks are accidental! Burnouf is unheard of; 
De Tassy unknown or unappreciated; and even Silvestre de 
Sacy, the revered of Europe, the learned, and the loved, dies in 
the fulness of honours and years, with scarcely the passing — 
notice of an English newspaper obituary. We do not ask with 
the Arab, “Is a light extinguished from the skies ?”—but we feel 
that the loss relieves our ignorance, which would otherwise have 
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ostracised him in weariness of his praise, or black-balled him, as 
unknown in the clubs. 

It must be owned however on the other hand that those who 
have endeavoured to render Orientalism more popular in Britain, 
have too often demanded from a cultivated taste and a manly 
vigour of judgment the blind and indiscriminating admiration 
they themselves paid to the idol they chose to worship. The 
more obscure a MS. the higher, they deemed, must necessarily be 
its value; in the very ratio of its probable worthlessness. If a 
poem was translated, its defects were gratuitously enlarged, its 
combinations dislocated, its epithets turned into whole phrases. 
Instead of comparing the genius of the two languages, the most 
awkward form was selected of what was courteously termed literal 
version; the original prolixity became interminable; and the 
translator received all praise for his resolution in finishing to write 
what no one else would even begin to read. Thus passages 
which, properly rendered, have been found absolute parallels to 
some in Shakspeare,* were rendered utterly impracticable ; 
thoughts which he has used took the semblance of monstrosity ; 
and language he would appear (but for the impossibility) to 
have translated, have been marked with the scorn of no vulgar 
judges in English. 

We have dwelt the more freely upon these preliminary con- 
siderations because the name of M. Garcin de Tassy is too 
honourably known among scholars to require any illustration from 
our hands. We are bound however to give some account of his 
book, and are satisfied that there is not a reader who will 
consider him obnoxious to any the slightest of the foregoing 
remarks. With that modesty which is the very mark of real but 
unconscious merit we find him dedicating his present labour to 
the two men best qualified to appreciate it, De Sacy, and our 
countryman J, Shakspeare, the learned and able compiler of the 
Hindustanee Dictionary; the latter of whom, in graceful acknow- 
ledgment, he addresses as “ his master.” 

The merits of the editing, fortunately, do not come in the way 
of a popular journal; nor indeed is there anything to remark on 
this head beyond its accuracy and the felicity of research and 
illustration to be expected from this various, eminent, and accom- 
plished scholar. 

From the causes already assigned, namely, the defects of 
Mosleman taste, we cannot offer much in the way of extract to 
the reader: and M. de Tassy’s own sound and candid judgment 
has prevented him from attempting to render those passages— 


* See Literary Gazette, September, 1833. 
+ Gibbon’s Rome, vol. ix. 
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unfortunately too numerous in this class of writers—of petty con- 
ceits and play upon words; the easy substitutes for thought and 
genius, 

The biography of Eastern poets is generally scanty, and always 
deficient in material dates and facts ; for in countries destitute 
of fixed institutions and patient training of the general mind, in- 
dolence asks nothing beyond the power of imagination to bestow. 
The little that can be given of his biography we offer to the 
reader. 

Schah Wali Ullah, the father of Hindustanee poetry, was a native 
of Guzrat, and probably of Surat, if we may judge from a poem 
he has left in its praise, exalting it above all the cities of the 
world, and reminding us, though unfavourably, of the beautiful 
ode to Shiraz by Hafiz, to whom M.de Tassy compares him. 
This we presume is not as a rival, which would certainly be above 
his deserts, but as a mysticist, ond also as excelling, like the great 
Persian, all his countrymen, who grant him the palm of superio- 
rity; and which with usual oriental exaggeration he frankly claims 
for himself, even over the nightingale, “the Prince of Harmony.” 
He wrote about the middle of the 17th century, and in various 
parts of India, as Delhi, Bengal, and the Deccan, the peculiar 
dialect of which last kingdom occurs frequently in his Odes, He 
seems to have praised equally the Sunnites and the Shiahs, the 
two great sects of the Mahommedans; the former of whom, as 
the Turks, abominate Ali; and the latter, as the Persians, hold 
him in reverence as a prophet. ‘This impartiality was, we sus- 
pect, probably the result of mysticism and its tolerant indifference 
rather than subserviency to circumstances; since M. de Tassy 
remarks that he never mentions or lauds any sovereign, in which 
respect he differs from his most celebrated successors, Meer, 
Hassan, and Sauda, who load with praise the princes under 
whom they wrote. 

The Odes (ghuzals) of Wali are not numerous: his style is 
concise for an Oriental poet, and always easy and elegant. He 
may indeed be considered, says his able editor and translator, a 
model of eloquence to his countrymen. 

We have already stated that criticism on the execution of the 
work before us would be as superfluous as thankless; but admit- 
ting this merit of execution, we must not let the high and deserved 
celebrity of M. Garcin de ‘Tassy mislead us as to the value of the 
class of writers he has chosen to introduce to Europe. ‘The extrava- © 
gance and erring taste of more Western Asia, ingrafted on the 
simpler strains of Hindustan, have had, in our opinion, the 
single effect of neutralizing both the beauties and defects of the 
two styles. The calm, pure, and intense simplicity of the earlier 
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Indian poets, even where encumbered with the monstrous and 
revolting extravagances of Brahminism, breathes that hushed and 
moveless stillness which, like the glassy surface of a lake or the 
deep repose of infancy, steals through the outward sense and 
pervades the heart, with a quietude more perfect and dear than 
even when the spirit lies mute and involved, burthened with beati- 
tude in the very depths of feeling :—that state, which the sculp- 
ture of Greece so often sought to represent in its deities, is, as we 
have said, the peculiar attribute of original Hindustan. ‘Turned to 
the purposes of factitious illustration, this power, purely internal, 
sinks in the task ; and the bolder metaphor of the west is thus 
robbed of the very daring that constitutes its principal charm, 
and which was sustained by the nervous strength of the Arabic, 
by Turkish stateliness, or the dreamy charm of the Persian. The 
mysticism of the Arab is sensually ardent, of the ‘Turk elaborate, 
of the Persian imaginative, while that of the Hindu is essentially 
contemplative. The mixture of this with either of the former is 
therefore an antagonism; a vain attempt to amalgamate the posi- 
tive with the negative, consequently injurious to both. 

In the very small space we can bestow upon any thing in the 
shape of illustration at present, we shall devote the less to M. de 
Tassy because we trust shortly to be enabled to offer our readers 
a fuller, and therefore more gratifying view of his labours, in the 
enlarged work, we trust speedily to appear, on the Hindustanee 
poets. A work important to more thau one professed teacher of 
the Hindustanee language in England, who have not hesitated to 
affirm the non-existence of any original compositions ina language 
absolutely abounding in poets ! 

Our extracts, from our limits, must necessarily be short: but 
it will be seen, unless spoiled by our labours, that, with all the 
draw backs we have mentioned, the bard selected by M. de Tassy 
is far from destitute of grace. 

“* What crowds, by love selected, stray 
Lost in thy tresses darkening path ! 
That glance, where soft allurements play, 
Those eyes, oppress my heart with scathe. 
** The lover's hand may seal his doom ; 
Yes—in thine eyes I read my fate : 
The beams of Heaven thy face illume ; 
Th’ Eternal, lights thy Beauty’s state !” 

We have here attempted to illustrate an opinion given ina 
preceding page, of the necessity for modifying Orientalisms 
utterly unsuited in their literal sense for European comprehen- 
sion, by equivalents familiar to ourselves. ‘The poet in the fourth 
line calls his charmer’s eyes the defenders, or guardians, of the 
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glance that has subjected his heart :—thus making them accom- 
plices; and in a phrase far more extravagant to us than it would 
be considered in the East. In the second instance the lover de- 
clares he sees his doom in the Mufti of her eyes. The Mufti is 
the reader of the Mosque, and, acting in his well-kuown capacity, 
the lover beholds the reader of his sentence of death. In Europe 
the admirers of beauty are said to read her eyes themselves: 
though what is written there we do not pretend to decipher. 

There is something more than prettyism in the following sen- 
tence. 


“If I could enjoy the sight of thee I could compass eternity.” 


This is perhaps easier conceived than explained, unless we 
take refuge in the doctrine of a German philosopher, 


“Infinite space requires infinite time to comprehend it.” 


He that could receive in his sense all the Ineffable of beauty 
might have power to conceive also the Lllimitable of endless du- 
ration. 


This attempt however at the sublime very generally stops at 
the ridiculous. 


‘The infidels of Europe have been steeped in infidelity by the sight 
of the locks of thy hair.” 


We doubt whether the cause is quite sufficient for this grievous 
catastrophe : but it is in these extravagances that the admirers 
of Eastern poets, endowed with the faculty of the divining rod, 
discover a well of mystical feeling where there is not the smallest 
appearance fairly above ground, to warrant the conclusion. 

The really mystic portions of the great Eastern poets display, 
we think, a purer and nobler simplicity than that, for instance, 
which the most renowned of this class of commentators, the 
Turkish Sudi, in general insists upon attributing to Hafiz. We 
would point, in addition, to the singularly beautiful poem en 
titled (le Réveil) the Waking, and which we shall not do our 
readers the injustice to offer in any but M. De ‘Tassy’s own 
words—and for all else refer them to his delightful volumes. 


** Ne perds pas ton temps dans l'insouciance ; sois vigilant, sois vigilant. 
Jusqu’a quand resteras-tu dans le sommeil? réveille-toi, réveille-toi, Si tu 
as le dessein de voir la face de cette invisible et spirituelle beauté, laisse 
avec dégofit, oui, laisse avec dégotit les adorateurs de la beauté matérielle. 
Imprime d’abord sur ton front l‘empreinte de la blessure de l'amour, et puis 
tu pourras te mettre a la téte, oui, a la téte de ceux que l'amour a jetés 
dans le chagrin. Cet étre resplendissant d’éclat parait comme l’aurore 
sur horizon du monde. O mes yeux, il n'est pas temps de dormir ; 
réveillez-vous, réveillez-vous. Wali répéte jour et nuit cet hémistiche : 
‘ Ne perdons pas inutilement le temps; veillons, veillons,’”—p. 37, 
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Having spoken of Hindu poetry, we cannot do better than 
illustrate its simplicity by the following beautiful extract from the 
late Colonel Broughton’s specimens—premising that the lotus 
is the symbol of beauty, and that a mirror is a customary orna- 
ment of woman in many parts of Hindustan. Describing a lover 
holding a silent conference with his mistress, 


** He with submissive reverence due 
A lotus to his forehead pressed : 
She raised her mirror to his view 
Then turned the image to her breast.” 


If this is not the elegance of simplicity it has no existence. 


An Epitome of the History of Ceylon, compiled from Native Annals: and 
the First Twenty Chapters of the Mahawanso. Translated by the Hon. 
George Turnour, Esq. Ceylon Civil Service. Ceylon: 1836. (Not 
for Sale.) 


Tus records of Ceylon are so imperfectly known that we can scarcely 
venture to determine upon a single point of its earlier history; and the 
absence of all dates has been a source of incessant confusion and distrust. 
Nevertheless we assume that statements should not be neglected solely 
on account of the difficulties they present ; since a concurrence of facts 
in one place may often tally with a date or an ascertained point of his- 
tory in another, and the collation of the two thus afford many an oppor- 
tunity for filling up the gaps of our present defective information in all 
that regards the East. 

It is clear that the absence of dates denotes a rude age, and the mere 
infancy of history; but though thus vague and insufficient, the very de- 
fects are the evidence of a peculiar value, namely, that of the earliest 
antiquity in writing. The traditions then of the first ages are rendered 
tangible, if we do not choose to reject them on the single ground of 
their failing to evince the exactness which is a want of later times only. 
For the cotemporaries of events in the earliest ages of the world could 
not be supposed to contemplate the curiosity of long subsequent posterity. 

We distinctly avow our opinion that in Ceylon will be found the relies 
of much that we desire to know of the past, not merely as regards that 
island itself, but also various countries of the East. We hail, therefore, 
the promise held out by the intended translation of the Mahawanso, as 
one of the most important documents of the early human race; and Mr. 
Turnour has judged wisely in obtaining the assistance of a native in 
rendering from so difficult a tongue as the Pali. 

The attempt was made before, but most inefficiently, in England: yet 
under circumstances that might have procured more indulgence for Mr. 
Upham, who at least led the way, sensible as he was of its importance ; 
but who, from his assumption of Eastern studies only late in life, was in- 
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capable of executing it with advantage. We regret that a tone of blame 
against this certainly superficial labourer pervades Mr. Turnour’s other- 
wise judicious and unquestionably most able introduction. 

This volume is a mere Prospective Specimen of the work itself, 
shortly to be brought before the public ; and we trust on its earliest ap- 
pearance to bring it in some detail under the reader’s eye. We sincerely 
hope that this forthcoming accession, not merely to our literature, but to 
our knowledge also, will meet with the support it so well deserves from 
the public. When we find the Ceylonese language approaching often to 
that of Scandinavia, we confess to no ordinary portion of curiosity as 
regards the history of either. ‘The classical reader too will be surprised 
to find parallels to his favourite pages in these records of an unnoticed 
land. One fact is worth more than all we can say on this head. The 
details given by Homer of the landing of Ulysses on the island of Circe, 
the imprisonment of his men by, and his own rencontre with, that 
enchantress, are clearly identifiable with the adventures of a hero who 
reaches Lanca, or Ceylon, and in similar circumstances. 

Is it in nature that all the coincidences of Greek and Indian history 
should be accidental? This would indeed be the credulity of scepticism. 


Quintt Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia recensita et cum Versione Germanica 
edita. Pars Prior, contineus Carminum Libros Quinque. Lipsiz. 
1837. 

Quintus’ Horatius’ Flaccus’ Werke. Deutsche Uebersetzun gmit dem 


Urtexte zur Seite. Erster Theil, enthaltend die funf Biicher der Oden. 
Leipzig. 1837. 


Tuere is no Latin poet, perhaps no poet of antiquity, or even of modern 
times, so generally quoted as Horace ; and consequently it can excite no 
surprise that his admirers of every nation have been anxious to familiarize 
their countrymen with this poet of practical life. Horace is the very 
reverse of Wordsworth ; not a sentiment, not a line, not a phrase, but 
is strictly applicable to the active impulses and real business of the 
world in its various phases, whether of judgment, emotions, affections ; 
affording maxims and rules of conduct either by simple dictation or by 
implication. 

Horace, like Boileau and Pope, appears to have written expressly to 
be quoted: desiring less to live undivided in his works, than to exist in 
portions in the memories of mankind. Hence that terseness of style, 
that curious felicity of expression ; originated by and at the same time 
necessitating, purity of thought, severity of arrangement, and clearness 
of original conception. Hence too it is a touchstone for translators. 

The volume before us certainly rivals some former translations of 
Horace into German, and is equal to those of Passow, Preiss, and Gun- 
ther. It does not however always render happily the metre of the 
original, to say nothing of the sense or even the harmony—the voice of 
the real poet. To English readers our meaning will be obvious, if they 
only compare the graceful cadence of the Latin with the dryness and 
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imperfection of the literal English, in the line addressed to the ship that 
bore Virgil, and entreating 


“ Et serves anime dimidium mez.” 
How indifferently is this rendered by 
“« And mayst thou preserve the half of my soul!” 


The volume before us has considerable merit, but might be much 
improved. 


Grammatica Lingue Armeniace. Auctore H. Petermann, Doct. Phil. 
et Prof. Extr. in Univers. Liter. Berolin. Berlin: 1837. 


A crear and succinct Grammar, materially simplifying the learner's 
progress in the difficult tongue it undertakes to teach; and the value 
and antiquity of which has been always either over or under rated. 

The Armenian is neither the original and primitive language which its 
native assertors affirm of it; for older forms of its words and the frag- 
ments of a ruder grammar exist: nor is it the corruption that is pre- 
tended by others of various modern and neighbouring tongues, since it 
contains in its pure state none of the words peculiar to these, and what 
it possesses in common with them is constantly in a more primitive form. 
We exclude of course the terms and corruptions incidentally but neces- 
sarily introduced into it by commercial and political intercourse. 


We recommend the grammar of M. Petermann with perfect confi- 
dence. 


Versuch einer Geschichte der Armenischen Literatur, nach den Werken 
der Mechitaristen fret beurbeitct. Von Carl Frederich Neumann. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1836. (Essay towards a History of Armenian Literature, 
freely drawn up from the Works of the Monks of the Convent of 
Mechitar, at Venice.) By Chas. Fred. Neumann. 


Ir is now exactly one hundred years since the Messrs. Whiston published 
in London, an edition of the Armenian History of Moses of Chorene ; 
and considering how few aids they had in their undertaking, it is 
astonishing, observes the author of the present work, that they were able 
to give so correct a text, and to accompany it with such an excellent 
translation. Since that time we are not aware that any publication has 
appeared in England on the subject of Armenian literature, although it 
might have been expected that even in a commercial point of view the 
Christian rulers of the mighty empire of India would have found it for 
their interest to cultivate, in some degree, the literature, and with it the 
friendship and good-will of the Christian people of a neighbouring 
country—whose inhabitants are also the most trading and industrious of 
the East. In France the late M. Saint Martin powerfully contributed 
by his valuable writings to increase our knowledge of Armenia, and his 
premature death has put a stop to many interesting inquiries on this sub- 
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ject. Although we, however, have been but too indifferent in this re- 
spect, our ambitious and active neighbours—for such, at least in regard 
to India, we must now call the Russians —have not been idle or inatten- 
tive spectators ; witness the numerous important works that have been 
published in Russia of late years, on the Geography and History of Ar- 
menia, which indeed may be fairly considered a province of the former 
power. A remarkable proof, also, of the influence possessed by Russia 
over that people in other countries recently occurred, when a colony of 
40,000 Armenians left the Persian province of Aderbaidschan, and 
settled within the Russian dominions. An interesting account of this 
migration was published in the latter language, and translated into 
German in 1834, by the author of the present*work. But independent 
of political motives the literature of Armenia is deserving the attention 
of the learned of Europe in no ordinary degree, from the circumstance 
that translations of Greek writers, the originals of which are lost, are 
still preserved in that country. Its language is admirably adapted for 
translation from the Greek, which it closely resembles in its structure, 
In this manner the Whistons re-translated from Armenian into Greek 
the Apocryphal Letters of the Corinthians to St. Paul, and the Apostle’s 
reply; and who, as Niebuhr remarks, that is ignorant of the facts, could 
discover in these the hand of a translator? The complete works of 
Philo-Judens are also said to be extant in an Armenian version, and 
would be published by learned natives, if sufficient encouragement were 
held out. The remarkable discovery, within the last twenty years, of 
an Armenian translation of the Chronicle of Eusebius, filling up many 
lacune in the original, is a striking inducement to pursue researches thus 
happily rewarded. An edition of this Chronicle was published in Ar- 
menian aud Latin in 1818, by Dr. Aucher, of the Convent of St. La- 
zarus, and a Latin translation appeared in the same year at Milan by 
Messrs. Zohrab and Mai. The additions to our knowledge, derived 
from this discovery, and their efficiency for the elucidation and settle- 
ment of many historical points of great uncertainty and importance, are 
made the subject of a most learned and elaborate Memoir, by the 
lamented Niebuhr, in the first volume of his ‘‘ Kleine Historische und 
Philologische Schriften,” to which we refer our classical readers for de- 
tails that will surprise and gratify them by their novelty and importance. 
We cannot conclude this hasty notice without recommending Mr. Neu- 
mann’s work, as a most useful assistant in all researches into this in- 
teresting but neglected field of Oriental Literature. 


1. Pacto y Ley Fundamental de la Confederacion Peru-Boliviana. Re- 
empresa por orden de Don Vicente Pazos, Consul-General en la Gran 
Bretana. London. 1837. 

2. Contra-Manifiesto al Publicado por el Gobierno de Buenos- Aires, sobre 
las Razones con que pretende lejitimar la Guerra que declara @ la 
Confederacion Peru-Boliviana. Lima. 1837. 

3. The Counter-Manifesto, &c. Lima. 1837. 


Tue first of these is a beautifully printed edition of the Code put 
forth by the new Mango Capac of Peru. The perfect freedom of trade, 
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impartiality of protection for property, and the careful regulation of the 
most important interests, foreign and domestic, of this country, evince 
an enlightened spirit, and we trust will be acted upon hereafter, as it has 
been hitherto, in perfect good faith. 

The second work is a long and wordy defence of the conduct of the 
government against its present belligerent neighbours. ‘The details are 
often lengthened out with a minuteness perfectly distracting to the at- 
tention. There is a total want of a simple and comprehensive view of 
the question; a serious defect, and most of all in diplomatic composition. 
The style is fluent, and often elegant, in the original. ‘The translation is 
literal, and therefore exaggerating all the faults of the native work, so 
as to render the perusal impracticable except to those sufficiently in- 
terested to disregard these defects. 





Selections from the Bostdn of Sddi, by Forbes Falconer. Paris, Berlin, 
London. 1838, 

Turse selections comprise about one-third of the Bostan, and are printed 

in the Taleek hand, most carefully. They will facilitate the reading of 

Persian MSS., which all students find a work of no ordinary difficulty, 

particularly when the transition is made at once from Nishkee to the 

irregular, arbitrary, fanciful, and negligent style of the various MSS. 

The known talents and learning of Mr. Falconer are displayed to 
sufficient advantage in this work, which has been laboriously collated 
with everything that could give it value. ‘To the student it is therefore 
invaluable; the more, as it saves the reader’s eye. 

Of Mr. Falconer himself we are disposed to require however some- 
thing more hereafter. This honoured pupil of Silvestre De Sacy, and 
the friend of G. De Tassy, we trust will yet rouse himself to follow the 
example of his great master; and, casting aside all needless timidity, 


achieve in Oriental literature the distinction which few can deserve so 
well. 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


GERMANY. 


Dr. Otto Bohtlingk, a native of St. Petersburgh, and scholar of Professor 
Lassen, is about to publish at Bonn, an edition of Panini’s eight books of 
Grammatical Aphorisms, with notes. This is the first edition published 
since the year 1809, when one was published at Calcutta, which is now very 
scarce ; and as Professor Lassen recommends Dr. Bohtlingk as a very good 
Sanscrit scholar, we have no doubt it will prove a welcome appearance to all 
friends of that language. 


Lerpstc.—The following two pamphlets, relative to the Archbishop of 
Cologne, have excited considerable attention here. “ Der Erzbischof von 
Koln, Freiherr Clemens August von Droste zu Vischering, seine Principien 
und Opposition. Nach und mit authentischen Actenstiicken und schriftlichen 
Belegen dargestellt :” with the motto; “In meinen Staaten kann Jeder un- 
gestort nach seiner Fagon selig werden.” —Friedrich der Grosse. And by the 
same author. ‘ Die Roémisch-hierarchische Propaganda, ihre Partei, Um- 
triebe und Fortschritte in Deutschland. Mit Riickblicken auf die Opposition 
des Erzbischofs von Koln nach unumstdsslichen Thatsachen geschildert vom 
Verfasser der Schrift, &c. :” with the motto; “ Rom wollte immer herrschen; 
und als seine Legionen fielen, sandte es Dogmen in die Provinzen.” 

Hatte.—A new scientific and critical periodical has been started here 
under the title of “ Hallische Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Kunst.” A 
number will appear every day except Sunday. Among the contributors are 
Creuzer, Dahlniann, Danz, Dietz, Droysen, Ewald, Gans, J. and W. Grimm, 
Gruppe, Herrmann, Hitzig, Keller, Lassen, Matthaei, Ranke, C. Raumer, Dr. 
Strauss, Uhland, Wackernagel, Warnkonig, de Wette, and numerous others. 
The subscription per annum will be 32. 

Le1psic.—Two editions of Kant’s collected works are at present publishing 
in this town. Kant, it is known, never signed any agreement with his pub- 
lisher, and L. Voss, a publisher of this town, took advantage of this fact, and 
announced an edition of Kant’s complete works edited by Rosenkranz and 
Schubert. The proprietors are however also publishing an edition in num- 
bers, two of which have already appeared. 

Srutrcart.—A bookseller in this town is publishing a series of Classics, 
with illustrations similar to the French works published by Dubochet and Co., 
Paris. Among the works in progress are, “ Don Quixotte,” a German trans- 
lation; “Shakspeare,” German and English, the German by Alexander 
Fischer; “Tausend und Eine Nacht,” translated by G. Weil, edited by A. 
Lewald. 


Drespen.—Walther is about to publish a new edition of Winkelmann’s 
works, in two large octavo volumes, with 63 plates, portrait, &c., which we 
have no doubt will be welcomed by all antiquarians. 

Gothe’s Herrmann and Dorothea —Professor Schulze, in Gottingen, has 
endeavoured to prove, that the incidents for Gothe’s poem have been taken 
from a book entitled, “ Ausfiihrlichen Historie der Emigranten oder ver- 
triebene Lutheraner aus dem Erzbissthum Salzburg: Leipzig, 1732.” In 
which an anecdote is told, headed, “Singular Marriage” containing all the 
minor circumstances as related by Gothe. 
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A large fire which broke out in one of the outhouses of Cotta’s printing- 
office at Stuttgart, in January last, consumed a large part of the building and 
the type foundry. It has burnt whole editions of works which were to have 


appeared at Easter, together with a great part of the new edition of Gothe’s 
and Schiller’s Werke. 


Berlin contains at present 85 booksellers, 29 second-hand booksellers, about 
50 circulating libraries, and 4 paper manufactories. 


Euslin, in Berlin, is publishing by subscription an edition of Dante’s “la 
Divina Comedia,” with a metrical German translation by August Kopisch; 
it will appear in one volume, royal octavo, in about ten or twelve numbers. 


FRANCE. 


Baron Sitvestre De Sacy.—This great man, who for more than half a 
century has stood at the head of the Orientalists of Europe, died at Paris 
last month in his eightieth year. On the morning of the day on which he 
expired, he had attended his class at the College de France,—had inspected 
manuscripts for purchase for the Bibliothtque Roya'e, in his capacity of 
Conservator of the Oriental MSS. there,—and had taken part in the de- 
bate in the Chamber of Peers, of which he was a member. On quitting the 
palace of the Luxembourg, he was seized with apoplexy as he was step- 
ping into a fiacre, and he survived the shock but a few hours. The loss 
which the learned world has thus sustained is irreparable. His inexhaustible 
stores of erudition were freely imparted to all who desired to avail them- 
selves of them; and scarcely a work of any importance in Oriental litera- 
ture has appeared for many years, which was not, either directly or in- 
directly, indebted to him for a considerable portion of its value. His classes, 
whether at the College Royal, or the Ecole speciale des Langues Orientales, 
(at the former he was Professor of Persian, and at the latter, of Arabic,) were 
the resort, not of mere students, but of men already mature in learning ; and 
it would be impossible for one who has not attended those classes to appre- 
ciate the value of his instructions, or the readiness and simplicity with which 
they were communicated. [n this school it was that the Chezys, the De 
Tassys, the Kosegartens, Freytags, and Ewalds, and our own Falconer, 
were formed ; nor would it be easy to name, out of all the distinguished list 
of those who filled the Oriental chairs in the Universities of the Continent, 
one whose studies were not directed by him. 

A few details of his biography may nct Le unacceptable to the reader :— 

Baron Antony Isaac Silvestre de Sacy, Member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions Knight of the Legion cf Honour, Peer of France, but principally re- 
nowned for his extensive and critical knowledge, particularly in Oriental lan- 
guages, was born in Paris 1758. He lost his father in his early youth, and 
was instructed by private teachers. Ile was employed in 1781 as counsellor 
at the Cour des Monnaies, and entered in 1785 the French academy as Associé 
libre. In 1791 he was appointed by the king General Commissioner of the 
Coins. In 1792 he became an ordinary member of the academy. From 1793 to 
1796 he lived a solitary life in the country. When the National Institute was 
founded he was elected a member, but he declined the honour, being unwilling 
to take the oath of hatred to royalty. He declined also to take it in quality 
of professor in the Special School of the Oriental Languages, but nevertheless 
continued to perform the duties of that station. His literary pursuits and 
reputation saved him during the reign of terrorism, When Napoleon re- 
formed the Institute, De Sacy became a member of it in the department of 
Ancient Literature and History. In 1808 he obtained the newly established 
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chair of Persian in the College de France, and was chosen a member of the 
legislative body by the Department of the Seine. He declared against Na- 
poleon the 3d of April, 1814, and took a large share in the discussion of the 
different laws in the Chamber. He was not called to the first sitting after 
the return of the king. In 1813 he was created a baron. The king made 
him censor in 1814, and in 1815 rector of the university of Paris, and soon 
afterwards a member of the Commission of Public Instruction. His prin- 
cipal works (this catalogue is far from being complete) are :—Grammaire 
Arabe; Chrestomathie Arabe; Translation of Abdollatif; Mémoires sur di- 
verses Antiquités de la Perse, (1793, 4to.); Mémoire sur l’Histoire et la 
Litérature Orientale, (1818, 4to.); Grammaire générale. His character was 
frank and liberal. 

His writings, too numerous to come within the limits of this notice, are an 
invaluable store-house to the Arabic student. His Grammaire Arabe is per- 
haps the most elaborate and complete work of the class ever written of any 
language. His Chrestomathie Arabe (in three volumes) contains a large body 
of selections from the rich unpublished and “ unsunned” treasures of the 
king’s library, accompanied by notes characterized by a copiousness of illustra- 
tion that only such erudition as his could afford to lavish. His contributions 
to the Journal Asiatique, but above all, his critiques in the Journal des Savans, 
form a continuous review, in which almost every work of importance bearing 
upon Eastern literature, that has appeared for a series of years, is judged with 
a calm and conscientious impartiality. His last work, L' Histoire des Druzes, 
which he had but lately completed, and of which he had laid a copy on the 
table of the Institut a few days before his death, is said to be the result of 
many years’ research, and to excel all his former writings as a monument of 
erudition. That a life, every moment of which was zealously devoted to the 
interests of learning and religion—for De Sacy was deeply, though un- 
ostentatiously, pious,—should have been prolonged to so late a period, is 
matter of congratulation; yet it is scarcely possible, though unreasonable, 


not to consider its duration when so employed, as but the Nestoree brevitus 
senecta.* 


Abelard and Descartes are, beyond all question, says M. Cousin, the two 
greatest philosophers produced by France; and yet, twelve years ago, there 
was no complete edition of the works of Descartes, and one of Abelard is yet 
to be undertaken, M. Cousin, who edited Descartes, would, he says, perform 
the same office for Abelard, but pleads advancing years for declining the task. 
At the same time he has greatly facilitated the labours of any future Editor 
by the recent publication of some inedited works of Abelard, the latter, in 
1 vol. 4to. from MSS. in the King’s Library; as well as by the learned Intro- 
duction he has preiixed to it on the State of the Scholastic Philosophy in 
France, and on the opinions and learning of Abelard. The greater part of 
Abelard’s pieces in this new volume, have little interest beyond showing the 
mode adopted by him in his public teaching, and also his method with be- 
ginners. His fragment on genera and species is of far higher value; it is 
now published entire, and M. Cousin says that it equals in importance any 
thing we possess on the philosophy of that period. Now that it is before the 
world, and become, he adds, the property of the historians of philosophy— 
this fragment will be deemed the most interesting document in the great 
question respecting Nominalism and Realism. We cannot but add, that the 
appearance of this work, at the public expense, is a striking proof of the 
favour now shown in France to historical and philosophical research. 





* Our next Number will contain an ample survey of the life and labours of this 
eminent scholar, 
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Knowledge of German Literature in France.—A recent number of “La 
France Litéraire,” contains an article headed, “On the Modern (young) 
Literature in Germany,” of which Falconnet is said to be the author. He 
however seems to have written this article twenty-five years ago, for what he 
means by Modern Literature is nothing less, than what is now generally 
called the Modern or Young School, as it comprises Korner, Moritz Arndt, 
(whom he singularly enough calls Arndt Moritz,) and old John; and this he 
calls Modern Literature in Germany. Ile gives us specimens of Korner, 
“ Liitzows verwegene Jagd, Schmertlied,” and some others, in very inferior 
prose translations, and with this the “France Litéraire” pretends to have 
given its readers a review of Modern German Literature. 








Bignon has lately again made the Belgian piracies of French books the 
subject of his reflections, in which he views it in a still more melancholy light 
than before, connecting it with the railway communication between the two 
countries. The moment, says he, a book is published in Paris, it will be re- 
printed at Bruxelles, and distributed by thousands all over France. All 
measures against it will be fruitless. Either Belgium must be induced to in- 
troduce the same laws with respect to booksellers and authors in connection 
with France, or the bookselling trade, if not the literature, of France will be 
ruined. The author must throw away his pen, the printer his press, and the 
paper-maker his paper, and all persons connected with literary pursuits will 
sink into misery. He complains that the ministries for Public Education and 
for Foreign Affairs do not see the importance of the subject. He very much 
censures the plan of the commission for the investigation of this affair last 
year, of forming a code of press-laws for ali Europe. In his opinion this 
plan ought, in the first place, only to be extended to Belgium and French 
Switzerland, where he says the true enemy is. England, Germany, and all 
other countries in which French is not spoken, are not to be feared. 








ITALY. 


Even Slavonian scholars are now travelling to Rome to consult its literary 
stores for enlightening their own history. The author of the latest and best 
history of Bohemia, Francis Palacki, has returned to Prague, after a sojourn 
of five months at Rome. He has discovered in the collection of ancient 
records in the Papal archives a rich source of information, relating to the 
history of the last Bohemian kings of the house of Przemyliden, and the two 
first kings of the Luxemburg line. In the Vatican library Palacki also dis- 
covered the first sketch of the second book of the “ Chronicon Aule Regiz,” 
by the Abbot Peter, in which he found many erasures and corrections ; also an 
autograph copy of A.neas Sylvius, “ De Viris Illustribus,” hitherto unpublished, 
which contains the characters of his principal cotemporaries. Not long ago 
the Count Raczynsky, the well-known Polish author, undertook a scientific 
tour through Italy. He found in the records of the old Venetian republic, 
several large volumes, containing the relations of the accredited Venetian 
ambassador atthe Polish court. From seven volumes in particular he derived 
much information respecting Johann III., Sobieski. Raczynsky has, with the 
permission of the Austrian government, ordered this portion to be copied. 
Also in other archives and libraries, in particular those at Padua, and the 
Ambrosian in Milan, he found collections of information hitherto unused by 
Polish historians, which also yielded many particulars relative to the histories 


of the kings Sigismond Augustus, Henry of Valois, and of Stephen Batony, 
which are of great importance. 
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Premier Siecle de la Calcographie, ou Catalogue raisonnée du Cabinet Cicognara. 
—This, a collection of the earliest style of engraving, and exhibiting the most 
approved good taste in the selection of the scarce proofs it contains, will be 
shortly sold. We need not add our confident trust that the British Museum 
will secure from its treasures some still rarer varieties of Mark Antonio and 
the early school than even its own fine collection, of which the English public 
is scarcely cognizant, possesses. The published catalogue, which follows the 
Chronological Order of Art, is a work of considerable research, and reflects 
great credit on the laborious investigations of Signor Zanetti. The whole col- 
lection will be sold in the course of a few months, and we simply ring this 
note of preparation in order that it may not be lost to us equally with the 
splendid library of Heber, and the unique collection of Athanasi, unequalled 
in variety or antiquity by any other extant, and which has been recently 
declined, both in Paris and Rome, as well as by the British Museum, on ac- 
count of the sum demanded for it. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Zuricu.—The seventh and eighth volumes of Orell’s edition of Cicero, 
containing the second and third of the ‘“‘Onomasticon Tullianum” has just 


been published, and completes the edition, the price of which, entire, is 
51. 18s. 6d. 


RUSSIA. 


In the year 1836, 674 original works, and 124 translations, were published 
in Russia, not including 46 periodicals, The government seems desirous of 
preventing the publication of any new periodical, at least it will not license a 
private person to put forth any. The number of books published in 1836 
greatly exceeds that of 1835. Scientific works, dramas, and school-books, 
seem to have increased, and on the other hand novels and romances decreased, 
both in number and bulk. 350,000 volumes of foreign books were imported 


into Russia in that year, full one half of which were bought at St. Peters- 
burg. 


The Imperial Russian Akademie at Petersburg, consisted, in January, 
1838, of 55 ordinary, and 17 honorary, members. The institution has a 
library of 4340 volumes, and 123 manuscripts. The academy is about to 
publish a Journal under the title “ Wissenschaftliche Arbeiten d. Kais. Russ. 
Academie.” The Imperial Academy of Science, which must not be con- 


founded with the above, read during the sessions of 1836, 86 manuscript 
works, memoirs and criticisms. 


The public library at St. Petersburg received an addition of 27,000 
volumes during the year 1836. It now contains 423,150 volumes and 17,234 
manuscripts, 


Fouqué’s Undine has been translated into Russian hexameters by Tulkow- 
sky, and printed in a beautiful style, and illustrated with many engravings, 


SERVIA. 


Accounts from Servia announce, that a monk of the order of St. Basil has 
just discovered a collection of historical manuscripts in the monastery of 
Monte-Negro. Being ordered to inspect the vaults which extend in different 
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directions under the church of the convent, he found that the numerous cof- 
fins deposited there were all decayed or broken to pieces, except one, which 
remained entire. When this report was received by the superior, he consulted 
with his brethren, and it was resolved to open the collin. This was done 
with due solemnity, and their astonishment may be imagined, when it was 
found that this coffin, which was of lead, was filled with bundles of papers, 
in a very good state of preservation, each wrapped up in oiled cloth. Ona 
general examination, they were discovered to be chronicles, written in the 
different Sclavonian languages, and to extend from the first invasion by the 
Sclavunians, of the countries watered by the Danube, to the year 1721. 
These chronicles contaia the history of Wallachia, Moldavia, Servia, and Bul- 
garia, and numerous details relative to the crusades, the empire of the East, 
the wars of Poland and Hungary against the Ottomans; the whole written 
and composed by eye-witnesses. Prince Milosch has purchased this precious 
collection of manuscripts for 5000 ducats, and has commissioned his private 
secretary, Mr. Wouk Woukanowitch, and twenty-four learned Servians, im- 
mediately to examine, and to class them according to their dates; and these 
documents will be forthwith published at the expense of the Prince.— 
Atheneum, March \Gth, 1838. 
GREECE. 

Atuens, Dec.—The new press-law has passed through the Cabinet, and 
will be printed shortly. We understand that it will in some degree impede 
the publication of political newspapers, by raising the capabilities for publish- 
ing them, but even then it will be more liberal than England with its news- 
paper stamps. The licentiousness has been, in fact, too great. Hitherto every 
editor who could deposit 5000 drachms in the state treasury, for which he 
received six per cent. interest, was licensed to publish a newspaper. The 
next step was to make his cuok, or any other servant, sign the manuscript. 
If the paper was ever condemned, the domestic went to prison, and the paper 
went on, the manuscript being always taken to the prison to be signed. The 
new law will enforce the following restrictions. ‘The deposit of 5000 drachms 
will remain; besides this the editor must show that he has landed property to 
the same amount, that he is a citizen of the country, that he has sworn the 
oath of allegiance, and has had a scientific education, i.e. a knowledge of an- 
cient and modern Greek. This may seem ridiculous, but is not so here, as 
we have editors who, only for this purpose, bad learnt to sign their names. 
Freedom of speech is unlimited as ever, and the liberty of the press as great 
as in any other country in Europe. 

EGY PT. 

Letters from Dr. Lowe, reccived since our last, and dated from September 
to the end of November, mention successively his arrival at the tombs of the 
Pharaohs, and his delight at the scene, and still more at the exactness and 
clearness of the Inscriptions. ‘This amiable and intelligent traveller mentions 
some interesting discoveries which he had made at Malta, but gives no details 
at present. The Pacha, he states, had received him most kindly, and set him 
to translate some hieroglyphics; on performing which he immediately received 
a firman to travel through all Upper Egypt, with boats, camels, horses, and 
every thing he required, with or without money. He was engaged in trans- 
lating an Obelisk, at Heliopolis, for the Pacha, at the time (Sept. 20) of writing 
this letter, which is dated from the Pyramid farm-yard of the great Pyramid 
of Geeza. He was expecting to be presented to Ibrahim Pacha. In the mean 
time he was taking four lessons a day in Arabic, Persian, and ‘Turkish. These 
continued for two months, and of course far greater advances can be made on 
the spot where these languages are spoken than in Europe. 
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We subsequently find the traveller at Memphis, (15th November), delighted 
with every thing, and intending to proceed one and a half day’s journey beyond 
Wady Halfa, in the Desert. He was journeying with six Nubian sailors and 
an Arab servant, and thinking of proceeding to Meroé and Gebel Barkal. 
His furniture was all Turkish, and his tent, instead of books, fully supplied 
with guns, swords, and pistols, and also a prayer carpet. The wind was ex- 
tremely favourable for proceeding. 

On the 28th of November he was at Dendera, panting to reach Thebes and 
go on to Upper Egypt and Nubia, from whence he was to return to Cairo; 
and proceed, after a month’s stay there, to Constantinople; from thence to 
return in the course of six months, through Rome and Turin, once more to 


England. 
PERSIA. 


Arrow-HEADED Inscriptions or Ancrent Persta.— Major Rawlinson, 
who is carrying on researches in Persia, has made material discoveries among 
the Kuneiform or arrow-headed Inscriptions there; and has addressed a letter 
to the Asiatic Society, stating that these will shortly be brought before the 
public, and promising to send the results of all his labours on this head, if 
they should be found to interest the people of England. 

Having ourselves directed notice to the Continental discoveries of Grotefend, 
and after him St. Martin, Burnouf, and Lassen, in a recent Number of this 
Review, and given, amongst others, the decypherment of that most important 
tablet which goes far to confirm the Persian Satrapies of Herodotus, we are the 
more desirous to call public attention to this subject, which hitherto appears 
to have attracted no notice whatever in England. We shall return shortly 
to the consideration of this question in a distinct Article. 


INDIA. 


Raspootana.—The poems of Chund, the Rajpoot poet, are appearing in 
successive Numbers of the Asiatic Journal. They are extremely warlike and 
spirited, almost deserving the name of Epic, and though tinctured with Ori- 
ental faults bear a considerable resemblance to the compositions of the West. 
They are equally curious, beautiful and interesting, and are elucidated by the 
valuable remarks of the learned, judicious, and able editor. 


ASSAM. 


The hopes first excited by the discovery of extensive tracts of the tea-plant, 
in the recently ceded province of Assam, have been considerably checked by 
finding its utter uselessness, or rather deleterious qualities, in its present un- 
cultivated state. It is not however doubted but that assiduous care, and the 
results of our horticultural skill, united to the practice generally observed by 
the Chinese under somewhat similar circumstances, though never known to 
the same degree as in our new possession, will in time render tea a British 


(colonial) production. 
CHILE. 


The height of some of the Cordilleras in Chile have been recently measured 
by Mr. Pentland, sometime British Consul. The peak of Aconcagua above 
the level of the sea has been ascertained by the theodolite as 23,944 feet; 197 
feet less than the results of observations by Captains Fitzroy and Beechey. 

The same gentleman found also that in the most violent storms encountered 
by the Stag frigate in the Pacific Ocean the waves never rose higher than 20 
feet above the level of the sea; the measured height of waves above the deck 
did not exceed 18 feet. 
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